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FOREWORD 


It is a great privilege for us to have been entrusted 
with the publication of this book by the eminent savant, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj, the first 
Honorary Fellow of our young University. It contains 
nearly all the writings in English which my revered tea¬ 
cher had contributed to different journals and antholo¬ 
gies at different periods of his (glorious academic life, 
covering more than half a century. In his very life¬ 
time Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Kaviraj has passed into 
a legendary figure for his amazing scholarship, wide erudi¬ 
tion and deep intuitive insight. In the vast sweep of 
his gigantic intellect he comprises the entire field of Indian 
philosophy with its innumerable branches as is reflected' 
in the articles compiled in this book. 

The evolution of Indian thought owes its origin to 
the genius or ‘pratibha 5 of the R§is or Seers who actually 
saw or realised the Truth or Reality. We have put at the 
very beginning an illuminating article by MM. Kaviraj 
in which the nature of that ‘pratibha’ which gives birth 
to creative thought has been discussed at length from the 
view-points of all the different schools of thought. We 
feel that it is the ground as it were from which springs 
all the systems of Indian thought, as both the orthodox 
and heterodox schools equally hold' their tenets as re¬ 
vealed by intuition. 

In the subsequent articles MM. Kaviraj throws a 
flood of light on many obscure topics and little known 
schools of thought. From very slend'er materials he has 
tried to reconstruct by the genius that is his own what 
the different types of Theism happened to be like in an¬ 
cient India. The Nyaya-Vaisesika system of philosophy 
gets a new treatment in his hands and we get a clear 
conception of the problem of causality as dealt with in 
this system in sharp contrast to the views of Samkhya- 
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Yoga, which has also been elaborated at length in a 
separate article. 

To MM. Kaviraj philosophy has not been a mere 
intellectual pursuit but a way of self-realisation. So in 
the treatment of Yoga and Tantra he has been acclaimed 
as the highest authority. Tantric philosophy has been 
his forte in the late years of his life and we are happy to 
have been able to include some articles on this most pro¬ 
found but highly neglected branch of Indian philosophy. 
We sincerely hope that the publication of this book will 
give some incentive to younger scholars to probe this 
field and cover fresh grounds in Tantric philosophy. 

We are thankful to the Ministry of Education, Govt, 
of India for their kind permission to reproduce the article 
entitled 1 “Sakta Philosophy” which was contributed by 
MM. Kaviraj to the “History of Philosophy—Eastern 
and Western” published by them. My thanks are due 
to my two young research scholars, Sri Viswanath 
Mukhopadhyaya and Sri Goplnath Nandi and especially 
to Srimati Bhakti Bandyopadhyaya for helping me in 
various ways to get the matter ready for the press. I 
must also thank Sri Sures C. Das, M.A. of the General 
Printers & Publishers Pvt. Ltd. for his ungrudging help 
in getting the matter through the press neatly. Lastly, 
I must express my heartfelt gratitude to our Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Dr, D. M. Sen for his enthusiastic encouragement 
and patronage for the publication of this book. 

Govindagopal Mukhopadhyaya 

The University of Burdwan Professor and Head of the Dept 

X5th August 1966 0 f Sansknt 



INTRODUCTION 


The following pages embody a few selected papers 
of mine on some aspects of ancient Indian thought. Of 
these papers, one (pages 1-44) was originally published 
in 1923-24 in the Annals of Bhandarkar Research 
Institute, Poona, another (pages 175-215) formed 1 apart 
of the work entitled 'Philosophy—Eastern and Western 5 
sponsored by the Government of India Education 
Ministry and published under its auspices in the year 
1950, and the rest came out from time to time between 
1920 and 1933 in the pages of the Sarasvati Bhavan’s 
Studies edited mostly by myself on behalf of the U. P. 
Government as a Research Journal of the Government 
Sanskrit College, Benares. It will appear from a look at 
the contents that the papers published within 1920 and 
1938 deal with ancient Indian thought in its varied 
aspects covering a wide field including its different 
schools, philosophical, religious or cultural and spiritual. 

After the papers had been written and published I 
took no further notice of them, for I had no idea in my 
mind at that time that they would 1 ever appear in the 
form of a book. The entire credit of bringing out these 
papers lie with my devoted young friend Dr. Govinda 
Gopal Mukhopadhyaya, who has done everything in this 
connection—collecting the papers, preparing transcripts 
of the selected 1 pieces for the press, arranging them in 
order, going through the arduous task of reading the 
proofs and editing the whole work. What can I render 
him in return for all these labours of love? Really I 
have nothing for him but a sense of mute gratefulness 
mixed with an outpouring of the heart in the shape of 
sincere blessings. May God grant him a long ljfe of 
health and happiness. 
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I am also grateful to the authorities of the Univer¬ 
sity of Burdwan for undertaking this publication. 

2A, Sigra, 

Varanasi, Gopinath Kaviraj 

23-7-1966 
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THE DOCTRINE OF PRATIBHA IN 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

Introduction 

In the history of philosophical thought m India one 
very often meets with the problem which starts from a 
sense of the inadequacy of intellectual powers and points 
to the necessity of recognising a distinct faculty for the 
explanation of phenomena beyond the range of these 
powers. It was in attempting to offer a solution of this 
problem that the doctrine of Pratibha, or as it is some¬ 
where called, Prajna, had its origin. 

The word Pratibha, which literally means a flash of 
light, a revelation, is usually found in literature in the 
sense of wisdom characterised by immediacy and fresh¬ 
ness. It might be called the super sensuous and supra- 
rational apperception, grasping truth directly, and would 1 , 
therefore, seem to have the same value, both as a faculty 
and as an act in Indian Philosophy, as Intuition has in 
some of the Western systems. From a general survey of 
the literature concerned and a careful analysis of its con¬ 
tents it would appear that the word is used in two distinct 
but allied 'senses: 

( i ) To indicate any kind of knowledge which is not 
sense-born nor of the nature of an inference. But as 
such knowledge may range over a wide variety of subjects, 
it is possible to distinguish it again as lower and higher. 
The phenomena of ordinary clairvoyance and telepathy 
are instances of the former, while the latter kind is re¬ 
presented in the supreme wisdom of the saint. 

(ii) In the latter sense, however, the use of the term 
is restricted to the Agamic literature, where it stands 
for the Highest Divinity, understood as Principle of 
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Intelligence and conceived as female. In other words, 
Pratibha, otherwise known as Para Sainvit or Citi Sakti, 
means in the Agama, especially in the Tripura and Trika 
sections of it, the power of self-revelation or self-illumina- 
tion of the Supreme Spirit, with which it is essentially 
and eternally identical. The employment of the word 
in the sense of ‘guru’ (as in Abhinavagupta, Tantra- 
sara 9 p. 120) comes under this second head. 

The prime characteristic of this super-sensuous 
knowledge is, as we have observed, its immediacy and 
intense clarity. According to all the systems such 
knowledge is considered transcendental, being held to be 
free from the time and space limitations, which are im¬ 
posed as a matter of necessity on all inferior knowledge 
and from the indispensable conditions which govern the 
origin or manifestation of the latter. Consequently we find 
in every respect a strongly marked contrast between the 
two* This higher knowledge dispenses, in its rise, with 
the need of sense-organs and unlike reflective judgement, 
with that of the rational faculty. It reveals the past and 
the future as in a single flash, and also the absent and the 
remote. Nothing escapes its searching light. It is aptly 
described as 'simultaneously illuminating everything in 
every aspect and as eternal (Yoga Sutra III, 84.) 

In Nyaya-Vaise§ika and occasionally in Vedanta the 
term Pratibha and sometimes Ar$a Jrlana is employed 
to express this supreme knowledge, a term which has the 
sanction of usage in Yoga literature. The word Prajfia 
too is sometimes used in Yoga works as a synonym of 
Pratibha. In Vyakarana both Prajfia and Pratibha are 
to be found and these are declared identical in sense with 
the Pasyanti stage of the fourfold Vak. The Agamas 
retain all these terms and add Samveda to the list of 
synonyms. The Buddhists are familiar with the name 
Prajfia even in their oldest canonical literature, but do 
not seem to know anything of Pratibha or the other 
terms. But the Jainas have, curiously enough, not a 
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single one of these words in their philosophical vocabulary, 
though they have fully treated of the subject in their 
works. They have discussed the question in their own 
way and under their own technical appellations e.g., 
avadhijnana, kevalajnana and so forth. From a survey 
of the entire field it will be evident that the problem has 
recurred everywhere and has everywhere, to all appear¬ 
ances, been similarly dealt with. 


History of the Doctrine in the Schools 

I 

NYAYA VAI&ESIKA 

In early Vaise§ika and Nyaya literature we find not 
only indications of the existence of the doctrine, but even 
the very term Pratibha used in its technical sense. But 
since these systems busied themselves particularly with 
the empirical forms of reality and more or less with 
dialectic, they could not give the subject the same fulness 
and precision in its treatment as its nature demanded. 
The little, however, that has been left on record by these 
philosophers is highly interesting and would enable us, 
following along their lines, to have an idea of what they 
really meant. 

While mentioning the various kinds of knowledge 
derived from ordinary sources, Kanada confines himself 
to sense-perception, inference and verbal cognition, of 
which the first two he conceives as really independent 
and the last one as only a form of the second'. This 
shows that, according to Kanada, the senses, aided by the 
natural light of reason, constitute for the average man 
the only valid source of knowledge. The testimony of 
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the senses is sometimes deceptive, and so, when a doubt 
arises as to its correctness, it has to be verified either by 
an appeal to Reason or by pravrttisamarthya and the 
certitude which the verification thus results in establishing 
must be regarded for all practical purposes as sufficient 
and final. And consequently the Reality which such a 
certitude discloses is only empirical. Further the scope of 
the natural faculties is very limited; they cannot operate 
except under definite physical and physiological condi¬ 
tions. Absolute knowledge, in every sense unlimited and 
revealing the heart of Reality, is therefore not within 
the reach of ordinary humanity. 

But such knowledge is declared to exist and is said' 
to be attainable by every man who develops within him¬ 
self, by continued effort, the faculty of immediate vision 
and becomes in this way a R§i or Seer. And for this 
reason it is known as Ar§a. The Vaise$ika Sutra, 9.8.18 
mentions this, in association with what it calls Siddha- 
darsana, and explains its supersensuous character 1 . 

The process of the genesis of this knowledge may bo 
easily explained. It is assumed in this system that no 
knowledge can arise except through the contact of the 
manas, the atomic intra-organic faculty of attention, 
with the self, this contact being an invariable causal 
antecedent to the phenomena of conscious life in general. 
The character of the resulting knowledge is determined 


1 Sankara Mrira points out that both this Areajfmna ami Siddhadarsana, 
referred to m the sutia, have for their objects things which are not accessible 
to the ordinary means of knowledge, but while the former reveals the past and 
the future, the latter which is artificially induced clairvoyance, makes known 
what is hidden or distant (spatially) from the senses This distinction is evidently 
unfounded For if ArsajMna is held to be identical with Pratibha, as certainly il 
is (cf. the statement of Padatthapravesa quoted by Sankara Misra), there is no 
reason for setting limits to its power It illuminates the distant in space with 
as much pcrspecuity as it does the distant m time, and moreover it is not restricted 
by the conditions which are found to be indispensable for the origin of ordinary 
knowledge Paficanana Tarkaratnn. m his commentary on the Upashara* takes 
Ar$a (as an alternate explanation) as equivalent to the unobstructed illumination 
of Yuktayogin and Siddhadarmna as the reflective omniscience of Yufijanayogin 
(Bangabasi edition of Vatiwika Darsarm, p. 46®). 
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by the state of the manas, viz., whether it is at rest or in 
motion. If it is moving—and all movement is ultimately 
due to the action of prior dispositions (traces etc.) and 
of adp?fa—it comes of necessity into relation with the 
senses which may (as in waking) or may not, as in dream, 
somnambulism etc.) be in touch with the objects, and 
the ensuing consciousness is either jagrat or svapna. But 
if the manas be absolutely motionless, two states may 
follow according as this motionlessness is consequent 
merely upon Nature’s demand for rest or on intense con¬ 
centration. In the former case, consciousness will be in 
total abeyance until it emerges again, along with the 
renewal of motion in manas, under a Vital Impulse 
(, jlvanayoniprayatna ) acting from beyond. This is the 
state known as Susupti (dreamless sleep). The second 
state is called Yoga or Samadhi, in which consciousness, 
far from subsiding, is exalted into an extraordinary 
clarity of Immediate Intuition, Time, space and other 
limitations having vanished, the manas stands face to 
face, as it were, not only with the pure self but with the 
realities of all things. This vision is Pratibha or 
Arsajhana. 1 2 

This is Yogipratyak$a, pure and simple. 3 But 
Jayanta, in his Nytiyamanjari , does not seem to be inclined 
to accept it as identical with Pratibha. He distinguishes 
between two kinds of intuition, viz. the one which arises 
in the manner of a sudden flash even in the life of an 
ordinary individual (usually female) at some rare lucid 
moment and the other which appears when the mind has 
gone through a process of regular discipline and puri¬ 
fication by Yoga. Jayanta would restrict the use of the 
term Pratibha to the former kind of intuition alone. 

But this restriction is apparently arbitrary. The 
term being really a coinage of the Yoga system it is un- 

1 One to whom such a vision reveals itself is called a Rsi, the word Rsi 
etymologically meaning a ‘seer’. 

2 Cf. Kalnara Vedantanagisa, Sdnkhya Darsarn, p. 147. 
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reasonable why it should be narrowed down so as to ex¬ 
clude the vision of the Yogins and to signify merely the 
sporadic intuitions of average humanity. It would be 
simpler therefore and more consistent with the general 
laws of argumentation to maintain that Pratibhajnana is 
one in its essence but differing in kind according as it is 
developed by a steady and continuous effort or produced 
automatically by virtue of bare adr§ta. 

In both cases, however, the essential characteristics 
of Pratibha are to be observed and it is these which 
differentiate it from sense-perception and other forms of 
inferior knowledge. What Jay ant a says of Yogi- 
pratyak?a holds good of Pratibha in all its aspect, of 
course with varying degrees of applicability. Though 
simple and indivisible in its unity it comprehends the 
entire objective world in a single moment^ i.e., 
simultaneously. 1 

The usual conditions of knowledge which preclude 
the possibility of two cognitions rising simultaneously in 
the field do not avail in the case of Pratibha, for the 
simple reason that it is a single act, and does not consist 
of a series of separate states- So long as it endures it 
is a continuum, and it endures till there is no break in its 
unity. But as soon as this unity is dissolved Pratibha 
also disappears, being superseded by the ordinary life 
with its chain of successive and mutually exclusive 
mental states. 

Thus understood Pratibha would seem to be an 
approximation to the wisdom of the supreme being. It 
is distinguished from the divine wisdom only in this that 
it is a product which the manas brings occasionally into 
existence through a certain process of self-immobilisation, 
whereas the latter is eternal and stand's eternally ad¬ 
joined to Him in which the necessity of an organ is out of 
question (cf. Nydyamanjan 3 p. 178°“°). 

1 YtiffapacI ckyaiva bucWhya drakflyanti snrvaRra sarvan arlhfin joginah, Nyaya* 
nniNjarf, p. 107. 
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In the Bha§wpariccheda (verse 66) Visvanalha 
Nyaya Pancanana describes the Yoga intuition as of a 
two-fold character, viz., that of the Yogin en rapport 
(Yukta yogi) and the other of one just a degree below 
(Yunjana yogi). The former is the mirror of Eternal 
Light in which the totality of things remains perpetually 
in manifestation ( yuktasya sarvadd mdnam) but the 
latter requires the aid of reflection and contemplation for 
such manifestation. 


II 

YOGA 

In the Yoga system, especially in that represented 
by Patanjali, Pratibha is synonymous with an aspect of 
Prajna. It is said to be the supreme faculty of omni¬ 
science which is evolved through a continued practice of 
concentration on the self, not in its absolute and trans¬ 
cendent nature, but as appearing in the Arm of the pheno¬ 
menal ego (vyavaharika grahita). The Pure Self is not 
an object of contemplation. It is said that as practice 
continues, and before the glory of the final illumination 
yet breaks forth, there dawns on the zone, in the fashion 
of the effulgence of the morning sun before the actual rise 
of the orb above the horizon, an unspeakable splendour in 
which the entire universe stands fully revealed. It is a 
vision in Eternity, sub specie aeternitatis —simultaneous 
(akrama ), truthful, all-comprehending and serene. It 
is, so to speak, the vision of the many as reflected in the 
mirror of the one, and although there is still predominance 
of multiplicity it is at this stage so thoroughly infused 
with the unity that it is in a sense identical with it. In 
view of this multiplicity in the object of this vision it is 
held to be an impediment to Kaivalya and to the highest 
wisdom which leads through the cessation of all mental 
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life to that supreme state. And when in course of 
sadhana this multiplicity disappears from the field of 
vision, and the one, the Pure Self begins to shine upon 
itself, there being nothing left external to it, the highest 
wisdom takes its rise as an Immediate Consciousness of 
Pure Being with reference to the self. To know itself 
as pure is, for the self, to know itself as distinct from the 
objective phenomena. Such knowledge is called 
Vivekakhyati and is the immediate antecedent of 
ICaivalya. For to know oneself as pure is verily to be 
pure. 

From the above it would follow that in Yoga though 
a slight distinction is made between Pratibha and the 
highest kind of Prajna called Tarakajrlana, Pratibha in 
its ultimate nature is nevertheless nothing but the Light 
of the Prajha falling upon the many instead of the one. 
That it is an anaupadesika jhana, as much as the Prajha 
itself and is, therefore, to be differentiated from the 
ordinary kinds of knowledge, more or less conceptual, 
is recognised; but how such a knowledge is gained’ and 
how it embraces as its object the entire universe 
( sarvam ) on which the citta was not concentrated are 
questions which present themselves in this connection. 

To answer the questions properly we must inquire 
into Patanjali’s theory of intuitive knowledge and study 
the cognate notions of his school. It is assumed that the 
word (sabda), idea ( jnana ) and object (artha) are really 
distinct entities, and that though in ordinary experience 
they are found to be inter-related they may be separated 
from one another by a process of abstraction. It is indeed 
true, the Yogin would say, that thinking is impossible 
without some kind of language; in other words, it is 
admitted to be a fact that except through the use of a 
series of symbols with a certain conceptual value attached 
to them no mediate knowledge can possibly arise. But 
it does not imply that the symbol is in truth identical 
with the object for which it stands or with the idea to 
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which it is correlated. The cow as an idea is certainly 
distinct from the cow as an external object visible to the 
eye and both from the cow as the name, which expresses 
this idea and this object. The very nature of discursive 
thought is based on the non-recognition of this distinction 
and on the consequent assumption of a real identity among 
these three things. In the technical language of Yoga, 
such thought, thus confused and indiscriminate, is said 
to be dominated by vikalpa 

But a discrimination is possible. It is by the 
exigencies of our practical life founded on convention 
(sanketa ) that this identity of reference is established, 
so that the presence of one thing (e.g. the word) revives 
the memory of another (e.g. the object) and vice versa. 
Practice in meditating upon the object without any 
conscious verbal reference is, therefore, supposed in 
course of time to succeed in breaking this false notion of 
identity ( smrtisankarya ) and illumining the object qua 
object, pure and simple. In this system an object is held 
to possess a two-fold aspect of reality, one universal 
(.samanya ) and the other individual (vi$e$a), of which 
the former is amenable particularly to those forms of 
knowledge in which the conceptual element ( sabdaja 
vikalpa) predominates, viz., agamaand anumana, but the 
latter aspect, i.e* the object as an individual with a nature 
of its own and as such distinguished from other indivi¬ 
duals belonging to the same or to a different class, can 
not be made known except by direct perception. But in 
ordinary perception, which for practical purposes is equi¬ 
valent to savikalpa jhana, the conceptual element is not 
wholly removed. When, however, this element is elimin¬ 
ated and the purity of the intention ensured, the prajna 
becomes intensely clear and reveals the object wholly and 
faithfully until at last it sinks altogether and the object 
shines by itself. It sounds absurd to say that the object 
alone remains, without the citta or jhana to take cogni¬ 
sance of it, but what is meant seem to be that the citta, 

A.T 9. 
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through extreme purity, becomes at this stage so tenuous 
as to be in fact a luminous void; it does not exist and 
it must do so until kaivalya is reached, 1 though identified 
in a sense with the object. And when there is a falling 
off from this stale of ekstasis and a subsequent recoil 
from the object, it retains a dim samskara of that supreme 
experience which it formulates in terms already familiar 
to it. It is needless to add that this is an intellectual act 
in the making of which the concepts known to the mind 
play am important part. The freshness of the original 
intuition is then gone ,* and thought and language grope 
about in vain to seize and express a truth beyond their 
farthest reach. 

It is then clear that as soon as the mind, by 
gradual training, is freed from the invading influence 
of the concepts and the ‘memory images of the past' 
( vikolpas ), it acquires the power of merging itself in 
unity with any object (dhyeya) which may be present¬ 
ed to it—of indeed being filled with it and pervaded by 
it ( samadhi ). No matter what this object may be it is 
then fully illumined and its real nature perfectly brought 
out. This illumination (the act and the power both) is 
called by the name of Prajna and is characterised as 
Rtambhara because it reveals the whole truth and is 
never falsified. But even at this stage it cannot make 
known everything—the All; it discloses that alone,— 
whether a concrete whole {avoyavi) as in nirvitarka 
samadhi or the infra-atomie particles ( tanmdlrd) as in 
nirvieara, from the contemplation of which it arose. But 
with continued practice this limitation is transcended. 
It is explained in the Yoga Sutras that when the aspirant 
steps beyond the first two stadia of ecstasy, viz., grahya 
and grahana samapatti and concentrates his citta on its 


1 1 have 1 elsewhere fried to show at some length what is meant by saying that 
in hmvahja the vitta is nou-eSistent. The whole question turns upon the ndmissibi- 
hl\ and meaning of what is teelmieally designated finddhamttva, i.e. saliva ab¬ 
solutely fiee from rajas and tamas. 
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own self (i.e. asmita or phenomenal ego, the subject of 
relative consciousness, as illumined by the light of the 
Spirit above), he becomes self-conscious. This is grahltr 
samapatti ( sasmitasamadhi ) or what we might loosely 
describe as a subjective intuition, and the consciousness 
is self-consciousness in its utmost purity. But it must 
be remembered that this self-consciousness, which is the 
last term of our phenomenal life, consists in the relative 
unity of subject and object, and equivalent to the 
so’hamjnana of Vedanta. It is the pointed apex of a 
broad-based pyramid-like edifice, beyond which is 
Eternity. 

But how is it that concentration on asmila (i.e., 
grahitrsamapatti) leads to omniscience ? How does con¬ 
centration on one thing result in knowledge of all ? The 
question is rather perplexing, but it becomes very much 
simplified if we remember that the one here referred to is 
a composite unity—a unity holding in its bosom the germs 
of plurality, so that the vision of one is also, at this stage, 
the vision of all. The asmita is the essence of citta and 
is the empirical subject The Yogabha$ya remarks that 
when the Yogin succeeds in realising himself as subject 
by means of grahitrsamapatti, the objective phenomena, 
infinite as they are, and their knowledge become simul¬ 
taneously present to his cosmic consciousness: sarvat- 
mano gund vyavasdydvyavasaydtmakd svaminam, 
ksetrajnam praty asesadrsyatmatveno’patisthante (Yoga 
Bhasya 3.49). The Self-consciousness, which is All¬ 
consciousness, is Pratibha in the light of which all things 
are simultaneously ( akramam ) and in all their aspects 
(sarvathdm$ayam) revealed. It constitutes the highest 
mystic acquisition of the Ycgin, next only to his self- 
realisation. 

A question may here he asked: what is the moral 
value of such a consciousness, however exalted? Does 
it serve any practical purpose in the way of restoring the 
soul to its lost glory ? To this question it is replied by 
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pointing out that it does, because Pratibha merges ulti¬ 
mately in Taraka or Saving Knowledge, which lead's to 
deliverance. The soul on its way to liberation needs 
must pass through this stage of omniscience. Por with¬ 
out the direct knowledge of all there can be no absolute 
detachment i.e. detachment from everything alien or 
external to the self— (paravairagya), which is a precondi¬ 
tion of Kaivalya. In other words, detachment from 
everything presupposes a knowledge of everything. 
This detachment of jnana or citta from everything is held 
to be its highest purity and is immediately followed by 
Kaivalya. It is called the dharmamegha samadhi re¬ 
presenting the highest form of Prajna, in which the citta 
(sattva) attains in purity to the likeness ( suddhisamya ) 
of the Self, so that the subject and the object are now eter¬ 
nally and absolutely lost in unity, and the din of pheno¬ 
menal existence is forever hushed in the calm of sweet 
repose. 

But before the actualisation of Kaivalya, when 
the citta still stands at the crest of the universe, ready to 
sink, the Yogin feels within him, as it were, a fresh 
emotional stir. For it is said that the rise of Prajha is 
accompanied by the awakening of a deep compassion on 
suffering humanity. In the Yogabha$ya the sage 
(prajha ) is likened to one standing on the hill-top and 
looking down from his tower of glory on the loiling- 
moiling multitude below . 1 This infinite compassion is 
the only justification of his abstention from a plunge 
into the Kaivalya which is immediately to follow. Under 
deep compassion he then builds up a new citta, the so- 
called nirmana citta, from the stuff of asmita, and a new 
body called nirmanakaya, from the tanraatras, and 
having assumed these, teaches wisd’om to the world sunk 
in ignorance . 2 The only motive for him is philanthropy 


1 Prajnaprasadam aruhya aioejah socato janan/Wmmis{lum iva 4ailaathah &anan 
prn j no ’nupasyati. 

2 It was thus that Kapila is said to have taught Asuri: Sdividv&n 
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(bhutanugraha ). According to Yoga, as to Mahay ana 
Buddhism, the sage owes it as a duty to his less fortunate 
brethren to inspire them with hope and courage and to 
point out to them the way to final release. 


Ill 

VYAKARANA 

Having given an outline of the views of the Yoga 
school in regard to Pratibha, I now pass on to consider 
at some length what the Vaiyakaranas have to say on 
this question. I may take liberty to suggest here that 
the philosophy of grammar built upon the basis of 
Patanjali’s Mahabhd$ya by the great savant Bhartrhari 
was affiliated to the Agama literature akin to the Saiva 
and Sakta Agamas of Kashmir. 1 With this in our mind 
we shall be able to follow its conclusions without any 
difficulty. 

The grammarian’s doctrine of Pratibha is intimately 
bound up with his view regarding the origin of knowledge 
and of the objective world, and as this subject has not 
yet been dealt with elsewhere it would be well to furnish 
a short account of it here. 

It is the fundamental thesis of the Sabdika that the 
source of all phenomena is the Eternal Yerbum, called 
Sabda Brahman or Para Vak. This is of the nature of 
simple unity, Pure Being (mafiasattd), Great Universal 
(mahasamanya). To it belongs an infinite number of 
Saktis mutually exclusive, but in essence identical with 


tiUam adhisthaya karunyad bhagaian paramarsir asuraye jijnasamanaya tantram 
provaca (Yogabhasya under I, 25). 

1 Bhartrhari complains that this agama had been practically lost for long 
ages when it was reco\ ered and proclaimed by Oandracarya. Funyaraja according 
to the tradition, attributes the original Vyakaranagama to Ravona and ascribes 
its recovery through a Brahmaraksasa to Oandracarya, VasurSta (the teacher of 
Bhartrhari) and cithers. For Candracarja see Rujaitarangim. 1.176. 
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it ( ekatvavirodhinyah, avibhaktdh, atmabhutah ). Of 
these Avidya, viz., the power not only of veiling the 
Essence but of exhibiting the many, and TCala, viz., the 
power of projecting the eternal kalas of Sabda Brahman 
in succession , 1 may be regarded as the chief. These two 
saklis are closely associated. But even of these two, 
TCala sakti is held to be the Supreme Power ( svatantrya) 
to which all other saktis are subordinate and under the 
influence of which the eternal kalas within the sabda 
(■avyahalab kaldh), though many, yet so long mys¬ 
teriously identified with it, are apparently sundered from 
it and become the sources of the manifoldness of the 
phenomenal world (b'hdvabhedasya yonayah). 

The world of phenomena, when analysed, exhibits a 
perpetual flux, which may be said in some sense to be 
cyclic. Motion begins from the Unmanifest and ends in 
the Unmanifest—and the two moments of appearance 
and disappearance of a phenomenon represent only the 
two opposite directions, anuloma and pratiloma, of the 
same wheel of movement (parinama ). 

The Primal Being ( sattd ), though in itself one and 
immutable, yet appears as many and in motion by virtue 
of its own inalienable Power ( mdhdtmydt ), as already 
pointed out. This appearance of one as many constitutes 
its division, by which what is comprehensible and un- 
nameable becomes subjective and objective, so that here¬ 
in we have a distinction between jhana (knowledge) and 
jileya (knowable) on one hand and voeaka (name) and 
vacya (nameable) on the other. The TCalasakti being con¬ 
ceived as an eternal and innate power of the Pure Being, 
we may assume that to the Sabdika, as to the Tantrika 
elsewhere, the Godhead has a two-fold aspect—as Trans¬ 
cendent beyond Time in which it is above all predication 

3 The Aabdika, indeed every exponent of Uganda philosophy, rejects the 
Vnihosikn view of Kola as an independent and supersensible substance, but con¬ 
ceives it as a Power, really indivisible, but appearing as discrete (pravibhakta), 
i.e prior and posterior, on; account of what might be called movement-particles 
or units of movement 
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in thought and language, and as Immanent in Time in 
which it is the subject, as well as predicate, of all 
judgements. 

Now it is assumed that knowledge as a mode 1 2 
(vrttijnana) is never free from verbal associations 
(sabdanugama) , evidently for the.reason that it origi¬ 
nates from Sabda. Hence an object ( artha) which is 
knowable (jneya) is also nameable (abhidkeya a£kt 0 z/ ) ; 
and the relation between the name and the nameable, as 
between knowledge and knowable, is an eternal relation 
(anadiyogyata) , which the Supreme Being simply mani¬ 
fests in the beginning of each aeon. The manifestation 
of this relation is co-eval with the origin of the objective 
world. In other words, in the womb of the Supreme 
Word or the Highest Universal, after its seeming self¬ 
division or self-multiplication, there appears an infinite 
number of eternal Kalas (=Saktis, potencies) or Uni¬ 
versal ( aparasdmdnya )—hierarchy of ideas—each of 
which has its appropriate name and thought through 
which it is revealed. It is through this name" and this 
thought that the Universal is manifested, i.e,, creation in 

1 1 say knowledge as a mode ( ) only to exclude Eternal Jnana or 

Brahman, which is no other than the Supreme Word in the system. In the ex¬ 
pression na so’sti pratyayo loke (Vakyapad 1 124), the word loke implies modal 
consciousness This consciousness is discursive and relative It must be borne 
in mind that the grammarian does not admit what is ordinarily known as mrvi- 
kalpaka vrihpmna , cf the Stoic view on the connection between language and 
thought (Janet and Seailes. History of the problems of Philosophy, Vcl I p 208) 

2 The subject is as complicated as it is interesting A detailed study of 
the issues involved will appear in the writer’s forthcoming work on Yoga and 
ancient Indian Mysticism. It may just be noted here that creation following 
from ‘name’ is a conception very old in India, cf the Vyahrli theory of creation 
Vedanta Sutra 1. 3, 28, Manu-Samhita 1.21. That it follows from Thought’ is 
illustrated m the operation of the so-called iccba-sakti of the Yogin, in which a 
idea or thought-image, as soon as formed, may be externalised into a real 
material object; cf in Yoga Vdsistha (Nirvana Prakarana I. 82, 24) 
viditatmano bhavayariti yathmva yat/tat talhaiviaiu pasyanti (drdhabhavanaya 
taya// To the grammarian the thought is the same as the object, wita this 
difference that the former is an internal, while the latter is only an external 
aspect of one and the same Reality The thought relates to the Universal m 
itself (abstract) as well as to the Universal revealed in, the Individual (concrete ) 
So with the name. 
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lime (^production of individuals) follows. Naming 
and thinking being virtually an identical process, this 
manifestation of the Universal is the same as the revela¬ 
tion of Veda, which is nothing but the body of the eternal 
names and thoughts in eternal relation to the Universals, 
The Veda, as thus understood, is really synonymous 
with Pratibha. It is the self-revelation of the supreme 
Sabda, which in revealing itself reveals everything within 
it at the same time. Puriyaraja (under Vakyapadiya 
2.493) describes it as the purest form of Prajna 
(bhagavatl vidya visuddhaprajna pratibhdkhyd) and 
identifies it (1.14) with the Pasyanti stage of Vak 
(pasyantydkhya pratibha ). It is eternal (anapayini), 
undivided (avibhagd) and devoid of succession 
(akrama ), i.e., is of the nature of an intuition continuum. 
The supreme transcendent Sabda is as it were the 
dark back-ground of all manifestations and forms the 
Absolute of the grammarians. But the Pasyanti stage, 
though also eternal like Para, differs from it in being, as 
its name indicates, luminous. Having realised this light 
by mode of spiritual culture to which the grammarian 
applies the term Vagyoga, the self attains peace and may 
be said to have fulfilled its highest destiny. There is 
nothing left for it to strive after. 1 2 3 [ndeed Pasyanti or 
Pratibha represents the very essence of the self—the 
Inner Light of its Nature (svarupajyotirevmitah) . It is 
of an infinite variety according as it reveals the object as 
one with it or as distinct from but related to it or as it 
stands alone in its own glory.” In any way il is above 


1 avibhagti lii pasyanti sarvalah j*a»hrtakmmu/svarupajyolireVii'nfah 
safsa vag anapayini// sai’aa sniiklrv amfuiii’pi nitvam agantukairmalaih/antyn 
kale’va somasya na’tyantam ablnbhuyate/ta&yam cir^lasvarupayani adlukaro 
nivartale/puruse sod/iiakale tama'liur amplam knlfim// (Quoted from comm, on 
Vdkyapartiya under I. 145). 

2 pasyanti tu sa ealacakpvuttbatklbasamadliana sanm viwltijneyakam pra- 
vilmakarS mrakara ca panccInninlrllmprat.vfuabhaHa sai%rst8ifliapridynvabhfisH 
on prausantasarvfertliapratyayabhasri oo'iy apamnilabheda. (Comm, on Vakyii- 

quuliya I 145) \ 
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ceaseless flux of the phenomenal world, and whether 
conceived as the Pure One or as the One with the eternal 
and infinite Kaias held within, it is the highest end of 
human aspirations. 

Punyaraja quotes a passage, apparently from an old 
Trika Agama in which the Pasyanti or the Divine 
Pratibha is described as the sixteenth ($odasi) or the 
Immortal ( Amrtd ) Kala of the Moon, (i.e. the Self, 
Purusa). This Immortal Kala is elsewhere known as 
daivi vak . 1 

Helaraja in introducing his commentary on the third 
kamda of Vdkyapadlya , gives a beautiful description of 
Pratibha. He says there that as soon as this celestial 
light dawns on the soul, the heart begins to taste of an 
ineffable joy that is not born of the senses and knows no 
fading, and the consciousness of divine majesty wells up 
from within in ever newer forms . 2 It is a state of beati¬ 
tude in which! the soul is wrapped in the veil of the 
supreme glory of the Highest. 

This Pratibha viz. Pasyanti, which is Veda proper, is 
subtle, eternal and supersensuous. On realisation of 
this, the Rsi§, desirous of communicating it to the world, 
are said to have expressed it in the form of the so-called 
‘Vedas 5 and ‘Vedangas 5 (bilma), that is of articulate 
language.® Hence it is declared to be the source of all 
sciences and arts. It is clear, therefore, and so it is 
asserted, that to the grammarian the term Pratibha has 
the same connotation as the mystic Pranava which is 

1 cf. Bhavabhuti s benedictory line at the beginning of his Utiwrard'macarita, • 
v&ndema devatam vacam axnrtam atmanah kalam If this, the Pasyanti is the 
16th or Puma (full) kala as the extract cited by Punyaraja shows, the Pana of 
the grammarians would correspond to the ITtih or Ama (Void) Kala of the 
Tantrikas. 

2 yasmin sanmukhatam prayati ruciram ko'pyantarujjrmbhate 
nedtyan mahima man&sy abhinavah purasah prakasatmanah/ 
trptnh yat paramam tanoti visayasvadam vina sasvatlm 
dhamanandasudhamayorjitavapus tat pratibham samstumah// 

3 yam suksmam nityam atindriyam vacam rsayah saksatkrtadharmano 
mantradrsah pas’yanti tam asaksatkrtadharmabhyah parebhyah prativedayisyamanab 
bilmam samamananti. (Comm, on Vdkyapadlya 1.5) 
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the essence of revealed literature and of human sciences 1 2 3 
(;pravadafy ), which is the creator ( vidhata ) of the worlds, 
the fount of all vidyas and mantras, and the matrix of 
all names and forms.* But as Pratibha and Para are the 
two eternal aspects of the same Vak it is also intelligible 
why the Pranava is sometimes, though rarely, used as 
synonym of the Para. 

It may be of interest to note here that the Vak qua 
vacaka is the Sphota and qua vaeya is the Mahasatta. 
Bhartrhari says plainly that there is only One Supreme 
Object ( artha ), viz., Universal Being which is the true 
vaeya of all words and which though indivisible and un¬ 
divided appears as many ( bahurupah prakasate) by 
reason of the differentiation of its power ( saktivihhdgena). 
It is on this object as the background that the vikalpas 
of seer, seen and light are being constantly manifested. 
And similarly, he points out, there is one indivisible 
vacaka viz., the Eternal Light of Sphofas 8 which reveals 
every vaeya. Just as inspite of multiplicity in appear¬ 
ance the object {artha) is ultimately one, viz. Brahman 
conceived as Satta , 4 so the word ( sabda ) too is really 
one in the end viz. Brahman as Sphofa, and thus the 
two are identical in essence . 5 * * Although we are employ- 


1 The word pravudah means systems of thought devised by human intellect 
on the basis of, or independently of, revealed scriptures. These do not proceed 
from personal intuition on the part of their authors. 

2 sa (he. pranavah) hi sarva^abd&rthaprakrtih. 

3 The viiaakata of individual letters is denied. The real viacaka is either 
pada (according to Kaiyyata) or more properly vakya. Sphota is essentially an 
indivisible vakya (akhamjtav&kya) with a unity of its own. 

4 cf. vaeya sa (i.e. satta) sarvasabdanam sabdac ca na prthaklvatah/ 
aprthaktve’pi sambandhas tayor iianatmanor iva// 

Also : ekasyaiva’tmano bhedo sabdarlhava’prlhaks tlnlau// 

5 The words sphota and satta refer obviously to the cit and sat aspects of 

the Supreme Lord, and mean the same thing as applied to the Lord. But they 

appear as distinct to the eye of Ignorance, the one as viacaka (or jfiana) and the 
other as vaeya (or jfieya). This vacya-viacakabliiava of the One constitutes its 
multiplication. But we must bear m mind that this Many is eternal and simul¬ 

taneously shining on the One in Faiyanli, but it is successive and subject to 
appearance and disappearance in Samsara after its fall from the Paayanli stage* 
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ing the terms vacya and vacaka in reference to one and 
the same Reality they convey^ here no sense, except that 
there is only one Reality which reveals Itself by means 
of Itself (for Sakti too is nothing distinct from this 
Reality). This self-revelation is Pratibha. 

Besides this primary meaning of Pratibha, viz.. Intui¬ 
tion or Revelation (as used in the mystic sense), there is 
another, a secondary one, which is also found in this 
literature. In this sense Pratibha may be supposed 
to agree .in its main features with the conception 
of instinct. Thus it is said that when we come in 
contact with an object which is felt to be 
pleasurable or painful something from within im¬ 
pels to go out towards the object in search of it or 
else to withdraw from it. Now this impulse is said to be 
due to Pratibha, which stand's, therefore, at the bottom 
of all our activities ( pravrtti and nivrtti) and is the main¬ 
spring of our practical life ( sarvcwyavohdrayonih ). It is 
this flash from within which, revealing the truth (though 
perhaps subconsciously and in a dark mysterious way not 
analysable by the intellect), spontaneously determines 
the itikartavyata of all creatures, so that even the move¬ 
ments of the beasts ( tirascdm api samarambhdh) are 
ultimately traceable to its guiding influence. The class- 
instincts of certain animals which are so varied and so 
marvellous, are instances of the multifarious manifesta¬ 
tions of Pratibha. Being an innate unerring faculty, it 
does not require to be trained from outside. Though 
incommunicable and inexpressible in language, its exist¬ 
ence and even its working is justified by the inner ex¬ 
perience of every man ( pmtydimavrttisiddhdh) . It rises 
spontaneously ( ayotnaja) in the mind and would appear 
to the superficial observer to be quite of an accident. But 

We should also remember that m the Pasyantx stage there is no vibhaga (Actual 
split) or krama (succession) in Vale. This stage is distinguished from the Pam 
m this only that It is aware of Itself.—whereas the Para is beyond such self- 
awareness To put the matter a little differently we may sav that it is 
the self-awareness of Para which is known as Pasyanti- 
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on closer examination it is found to be, so far as its mani¬ 
festation in a definite manner is concerned, a result of 
continued effort ( abhyasa ) in the past. 

This explanation of our practical life by the principle 
of an innate sense named Pratibha is opposed to the 
rationalistic view of Mandana Misra, who, in his Vidhi- 
viveka, lays down the principle that the only impetus to 
all conscious action is the upayajnana (adaptation of 
means to ends), without which no action would be 
possible. 

But this objection of the Mimamsaka is brushed aside 
by the grammarian on the ground that the principle of 
upayajnana can not be maintained in all the cases. Thus 
even when the right means to the accomplishment of an 
end are unknown and under circumstances unknowable 
even by the wise ( durjnano'payesuca, pmjnair apt), the 
end in question is observed to be successfully realised 
through the instincts of the animals. Even the learned 
man, for instance, with his accumulated experience, does 
not know the means whereby he may be able to modulate 
his voice exactly as the cuckoo does, so easily and grace¬ 
fully on the advent of spring. The wonderful instincts 
of bees and ants are well-known. The Vaiyakarana points 
these out as illustrations of his thesis that instinct and 
intuition are really far more potent faculties than the 
intellect or even the senses ( pramdnebhyo'pi samarthyd- 
tisayam pratibhdyah) . Besides, these never err while 
the accredited means of right (?) knowledge are known 
to be deceptive on occasions. It is further added, in 
repudiation of the Mlmamsaka’s theory, that the 
upayajnana, which arises directly from repeated personal 
observation ( asakrddarsana ) and indirectly from the 
testimony of others ( upadesa ), is not capable of explain¬ 
ing what the instincts actually accomplish. 

Regarding the origin, or rather the manifestation of 
instinct, the grammarian accepts the conclusion of the 
Yoga system and connects it with the question of ante- 
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natal dispositions. It is well-known that every karman 
or experience leaves behind it a definite samskara, a trace 
which remains impressed in a subtle state on the citta. 
The samsara being without beginning, these samskaras are 
numerically infinite and exist from eternity in the citta. 
Some of these are known as vasanas and serve, when 
awakened by a stimulus, as psychological antecedents to 
memory and recognition. But there are others called 
karmasayas which determine the formation of a parti¬ 
cular kind of corporeal existence, i.e., rebirth, as a parti¬ 
cular being fitted with a particular organic vehicle. Thus 
the karmasaya, as a bundle of similar samskaras grouped 
together, appears at the dying moment of the individual 
under the influence of his predominant thought of the 
moment; this is the so-called prarabdha, the seed which 
explains the nature of the next birth, with the joy and 
sorrows of that life and the term of its continuation. 
Instincts peculiar to the particular species are also evolv¬ 
ed out of the stock from which prarabdha originates. 
Prior karma being the determinant of both birth and 
instincts, it is easy to see how certain samskaras are inti¬ 
mately associated with certain forms of existence. 


IV 

THE AGAMAS : SAIVA SAKTA SCHOOLS 

In the Tantrika literature, however, the doctrine of 
Pratibha finds a brilliant and elaborate treatment. The 
whole of Mantrasastra is indeed full of interesting matter 
bearing upon this question. But as we cannot fully 
examine, within the narrow limits of this paper, the 
various currents and cross-currents of thought with which 
the history of the doctrine is closely interwoven, we 
consider it more expedient to attempt only a brief exposi¬ 
tion of the salient features of the dbctrine ? avoiding the 
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quicksands of controversy as far as possible. And this 
we shall do on the basis of the Trika and Tripura litera¬ 
tures. But as these two literatures are very intimately 
connected and present very few points of difference 
(except in rituals) we may take them together. 

As in the Vyakarana, so in Tantra proper, the 
doctrine of Vak plays a very important part and the 
study of Pratibha is really the study of this Vak, so far as 
its place in this literature is concerned. 

But we must bear in mind at the outset the funda¬ 
mental distinction between the two rival systems of 
thought in order that no confusion may arise. The 
Supreme Reality is conceived in Vyakarana in terms of 
Sabd'a or Vak (cf. antidinidhanam brahma sabdatattvam 
yad ak$aram ) 9 so that to the Vaiyakarana the difference 
between Sabda Brahman and Para Brahman is in reality 
a difference without any distinction. To him the two 
represent the two aspects of the same Supreme Sabda: 
accordingly, the so-called Sabda Brahman is synonymous 
with Pasyanti and Para Brahman with Para. But 
in Agama the Para Vak occupies a subordinate position, 
being conceived 1 as the Power of the Supreme Reality or 
Parama Siva, and would thus seem to correspond to Sabda- 
Brahman while Parama Siva and Para Brahman would 
be identical. Though there is admittedly no essential 
difference between Pasyanti and Para in Vyakarana or 
between Para Vak and Parama Siva in Agama, there is 
no denying the fact that there is some slight difference 
between the two systems regarding the character of Vak, 
in so far as one holds it to be independent and self-sub- 
sistent, while the other makes it a power subordinate to 
the substance with which it is identical. 

In other words, Vak, according to Agama is the 
Supreme Power of Parama Siva—the Power, ever in 
association with Him, of His eternal self-contemplation 
and self-revelation. Though identical in essence with the 
Godhead and not separable from it, it is nevertheless 
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distinguishable and is real. It is the Power whereby the 
Divine Self knows Itself and enjoys Itself eternally, 
without restraints and without limitations. It is the 
will of the Absolute and the personality of the Impersonal, 
if we may use these expressions. The Agamas speak of 
it under various aspects, viz., Vimarsa (Word, Logos), 
Sphuratta (Self-illumination), Aisvarya (Lordship) 
Svatantrya (Freedom), and Para’hanta 1 (Supreme 
Personality). 

This Yak is said to be two-fold according as it relates 
to the primary object (rrmkhya artha), viz., the Pure 
Light of Cit or the Absolute Unity, free from all kinds of 
limitations or to the contingent object, viz., the Universe 
( visva ), which is multiple and is limited by various 
conditions, such as universal, quality, action, name &c. 
The first is called pratyavamarsa or vimarsa proper and 
the second vikalpa. 2 

The usual classification of Vak as fourfold is also re¬ 
cognised. The Para seems to me to stand 1 really for that 
aspect of the Vak when it is one with Parama Siva and is 
transcendent. The Pasyanti represents the Vimarsa, 
and the remaining two, viz. madhyama and vaikhari are 
only cases of vikalpa. 

As Vimarsa means the self-revelation of the Lord 
(prakasasyd'tmavisrdntih) it is intelligible that it is 
another name of Pratibha, with which, in the system of 
grammatical philosophy, Pasyanti has been shown to be 
synonymous. And this is borne out by the description of 
Pratibha found in the literature. 

Thus in the Pratyabhijndhrdaya (p. 52) K§emaraja 
quotes a verse 3 in which Pratibha is identified with the 
supreme subject, whose nature is infinite intelligence 

1 cf. Virupdksapancnsika Isvarata kartrtvam svatantratS, citsvarupata ce’ti/ 

ete ca’hantayah paryayah sambhuno'cyante// 

See also Naganamdasutra as cited by Bhaskararaya in the Guptdvati. 

2 See Ram akantliacary a’s Vivrtt on the Spandabanha, p 141. 

3ya ca’isa pratibha tattalpadarthakramarupita/ 

akramanantacidrupah pramata sa mahesvarah// 
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(anantacidrupa) , indivisible and void of time-limitations 
(akrama ). It is unalterably and everywhere One, being 
the one Light whose reflection shines through every state 
of modal consciousness. The Yogin reaches this plane of 
Divine Yak when he succeeds in shaking off the fetters 
of bondage. Omniscience and Omnipotence, among 
other divine attributes, are manifested in him as matters 
of course. His will becomes paramount and invincible. 
The Spandakarika (4-7) says that everything, however 
remote in time and removed in space, presents itself to 
such a Yogin in any aspect in which he wants to see it 
present. During the period of ekstasis , and even after¬ 
wards (if the Yogin happens to have reached perfection), 
the self loses its limitations and becomes unified with the 
entire universe, so that the mere rise of the will with 
reference to a particular object suffices to bring it into 
manifestation (cf. Ramakanfha pp. 107-8). The state 
of the Yogin, thus abiding in the Reality and pervading 
All, is technically known as rahasyamudra—a state, in 
which he enjoys rest, freedom and joy, with all his desires 
fulfilled ; and the solitude in which he lives is the supreme 
solitude of union with Reality. 

The Ttvpura Rahasya , the magnum opus of the 
Tripura system of philosophical thought, speak exactly in 
the same strain. It describes Pratibha as the supreme 
form of the Ultimate Reality ( para sa pratibha devydh 
par am rupam mame’ritam) 1 and says that it is on this, 
as on a mirror, that the Universe is shining like a reflec¬ 
tion. It appears to the ignorant as the objective world 
and to the Yogin it reveals itself in the form of the 
eternal and indeterminate consciousness of the Pure Self. 
The lover turns to it as to his beloved and finds the in¬ 
most cravings of his heart satisfied. 2 


1 Tr/pnm Rahasya Jhanakhanda, ch. xx, verse 86. 
3 Ibid., ch. xx S1-S6. 
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Y 

VEDANTA 

The word Pratibha seldom occurs in Vedantic litera¬ 
ture but the doctrine was certainly recognised. In the 
ninth anuvaka of his Varttika on the Taittinya Upani$ad 
(the only instance in which the term Pratibha is found' 
in Vedanta), Suresvara mentions it by name ( pratibha- 
jnana) and calls it arm, thereby implying that this know¬ 
ledge, by nature transcendent, is the characteristic of rsis 
or seers, 1 and it is further stated there that it comes into 
manifestation only to that seeking soul, who, by means 
of constant repitition of mantra and of prolonged medi¬ 
tation, is able to throw off the veil of Maya and enter 
into conscious communion with the Supreme Being. 2 By 
way of illustration it is pointed out that such an intuition 
dawned upon Trisanku ( trisankor brahmabhutasya 
hy’ar§am sandarsanam par am ) to whom the mantra viz. 
aham vrksasya rerivd (Taittinya Aranyaka 7-10-1. p. 732 
of the Bib. Ind. Edition) was revealed. And in conse¬ 
quence of this manifestation of Pratibha, Trisanku was 
converted into a rsi. 

A proper understanding of this conversion is not 
possible without consideration of the general theory of 
Divine Omniscience in this system. It is asserted that 
human omniscience is accidental, being the result of a 
rapport with the Divine substance which is all-knowing 
and all-powerful. But what is the nature of this Divine 
Wisdom P 

Here we are confronted with a wide divergence of 
views among scholars. Even in the system of Sankara 


1 Acyutaraya Modaka, in his commentary on the J Ivanmuktivweka. (p. 52.)' 
explains the word arsa as meaning ‘proceeding from Veda, which is self-illumined’ 
(svcoyamprabhata veda)' This meaning is derived from the equation rsi=Veda 

2 Cf. also * mumuksos tatparasyax’va srautasmartesu karmasu./ 

api ca pratibham jnanam avirbhavati mok$adam// 

(VdrlWca, verse 160 anuvSka DC) 


A‘T. 4 
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there is hardly any unanimity; and the exponents of 
orthodox Vedanta who are presumed to represent Sankara 
are very largely divided in their opinions. Thus in the 
Siddhantalesa, Appayadik$ita quotes no less than five 
different theories on the question of Divine Omniscience, 
viz., the theories associated with the names of the authors 
of Prakatartha , Tattva-Suddhi and Kawmudl and of 
Bharatl-tirtha and Vacaspati Misra. 

Among these, the view of Tattva &uddhi is opposed 
to the traditional teaching of all the mystics and may be 
dismissed as untenable. The Divine knowledge being 
everywhere recognised as immediate, the author of 
TattvamddM stands by himself when he asserts it 
to be of the nature of memory in the case of the past and 
of tlha (as it is named' in the Vedantasiddhantasukti- 
manjari) in that of the future. He fails to see that the 
knowledge of a Being which is ex hypothesi eternal 1 and 
omnipresent can hardly be characterised as anything but 
immediate. But the view of Prakatdrthavivarcma is 
more plausible in this respect. It states that God’s im¬ 
mediate knowledge of the multiple phenomena of all times 
is explicable through the reflection of Pure Consciousness 
received into the infinite modifications of Maya. This 
Maya, like the inner organ of jlva, is the limiting condi¬ 
tion of Xsvara; in other words, it is through association 
with Maya that Xsvara, himself identical with conscious¬ 
ness {jndnatmaka) , is capable of becoming the subject of 
consciousness ( jnata ). This view is alright, so far as 
immediacy is concerned. But it loses sight of the fact. 


1 It is curious to find that even in scholastic Vedanta the eternity of Divine 
omniscience is sometimes impugned Advaitananda, for instance, in the Brahma- 
vidyabharma, (p. 148) explicitly affirms that during 1 pralaya there is a total lapse 
of such omniscience, apparently for the reason that it is only a mode and therefore 
a product which is by nature occasional But how axe we to understand Sankara’s 
own lines * Yatprasadad’hi yoginamapy atitanagatavi^ayam pratyaksam jfianam- 
icchanti yogasastravidah kimu vaktavyam tasya nityasiddhasye’svarasya sr^tisthiti- 
samhrtivisayam mtyajfianam bhavatiti (under Ved Sut. 1.1.5)? If the nityajfiana 
be taken as svarupajnana why should it be characterised as savisayaka ? It is 
only a vrtti which can be savisayaka. 
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as pointed out by the author of Vedantakaumudi, that 
God’s omniscience is not a case of relative and adventi¬ 
tious consciousness which ceases during pralaya. It is 
rather due to His Essence which is consciousness itself. He 
knows all because, says the author of Kaumudl , He illu¬ 
mines all in relation with Himself. But does this All em¬ 
brace the past and future ? To this it is replied that it does. 
The past and the future exists in Avidya in the form of 
bare, immaterial samskaras and are knowable. This 
reply of the Kaumudl would remind one of the theory of 
satkarya of Sankhya-Yoga school and especially of the 
Sutra of Patanjali. IV. 12. But in its general setting it 
seems to be somewhat of a graft upon the system. And 
one great defect from which this theory suffers is that it 
interprets omniscience as impersonal ( sarvajndtrtva= 
sarvajndndtmakatva) —an interpretation, however plau¬ 
sible, is not supported by the tradition of Sankara 
Vedanta. Vacaspati is right, therefore, when he says that 
omniscience must be personal and explains that even 
Absolute Consciousness may be personal, when thought of 
under relation of causality. The theory of BharatS- 
tTrtha, on the other hand, seeks to explain the omniscience 
of God on the assumption of His being the witness of the 
infinite vasanas of jlvas as inhering in and modifying the 
Primitive Nescience ( ajnana ). 

All these views are centred on the fundamental thesis 
of Sankaracarya, viz., that omniscience, omnipotence, etc. 
are not really predicable of the Supreme Being. It is 
after and through the operation of Cosmic Nescience that 
these are attributed to Him. Since His essence is knowl¬ 
edge itself, it is only by a metaphor that He may be called 
all-knowing. Omniscience and omnipotence are, there¬ 
fore, pseudo-real concepts and not real. Sankara plainly 
says: tad evam avidyatmakopadhiparicchedapeksam eve’s - 
varasye’svaratvam sairvajnatvam sarvasaktitvan 6a s na 
parama/rthato vidyaya’pdstasarvopadhisvarupa atmam*~ 
MtfisitavyasarvajnatvadivyavaJiam upapadyate. (under 
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Ved . Sutra 2.1.14.) This is thfe central teaching of 
Sankaracarya, viz., the denial of the reality of Sakti 
(Power) and with it of personality and self-consciousness 
in the Absolute. The Saguna Brahman, of course, is 
admitted to be personal, and 1 consequently omniscience 
and omnipotence belong to Him, but then it must be re¬ 
membered that the Reality, in the highest sense of the 
word (pdranvarthikatva) , of the saguna aspect is not con¬ 
ceded. In the system of Sankara, there appears to be an 
impassable chasm between the two aspects of Brahman. 
But in regard to the question whether human omniscience, 
viz., that of the Yogins, has its origin in the divine 
omniscience, Sankara emphatically answers in the affirma¬ 
tive (cf. yatprasaddddki yoginamapy* aUtanagatavi$ayar[i 
pratyak$am icchantii etc. under Ved. Sutra 1.1.5). 1 

Srikantha and the subsequent host of commentators 
on Vedanta have not felt any such difficulty in interpret¬ 
ing the doctrine of divine (and human) omniscience. 
Their position is more clear on this point. They admit 
the existence of a real Sakti in Brahman and affirm that 
knowledge is as much the essence ( svarupa) of Brahman 
as its power or predicate (saktidkarma ). Srikantha 
observes that the omniscience of Brahman consists in its 
eternal, immediate and faultless awareness of everything 
independently of external sense-organs 2 and notes that 
this is possible by virtue of the supreme Jnana Sakti 
(called TJma or Cidambara) associated with it. It is to 
this Jnana Sakti that the word manas , as used in the 
expression mana anandam , (an epithet of Brahman) is 
said to refer, so that it means the faculty by which God 
as well as the liberated souls eternally enjoy the infinite 
( niratisaya ) joy of their beatified nature ( svarupa- 

1 This passage shows plainly that according to Sankara the knowledge of God, 
like that of the Yogin, is immediate, praiyaksa. The theory of TasttvaSuddhi 
therefore is not only erroneous, but positively opposed to the teaching of Sankara. 

2 mtyaparoksanapeksita viahyakarananiskalankanubhavanikhilavastutvam ldapi 
sarvajfiatvam (under fed Sat, 1.1 2). 
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nandanubhavasadhana) and which is indeed no other 
than the Sabda Brahman or Pranava. 1 From this it is 
obvious that in the opinion of Srikantha the divine omni¬ 
science is synonymous with the eternal self-illumination 
and self-revelation of the Supreme Being, for the All 
( sarva , nikhilavastu) which such omniscience is stated to 
comprehend and illuminate is not external to, but forms 
an integral aspect of, this Being. 

The theory of Ramanuja and of his immediate pre¬ 
decessors in the field is not substantially very different 
from the above. 2 He employs the term Purusottama as 
a special name of Brahman, thereby implying personality 
and will in Him. He describes Brahman as the all-know¬ 
ing subject whose essence is intelligence and whose 
eternal power of knowledge (known as Laksmi) is inti¬ 
mately related to Him. This power (sakH) or attribute 
(dharma ) of God is sometimes spoken of as His Mind 
by which everything is always revealed to Him imme¬ 
diately ( dharmabhutajnanena sarvam sada sak$atkurvata 
isvarasya. etc.) 3 and sometimes as His consort. 

Like Srikantha and Ramanuja all the subsequent 
commentators posit an eternal real Sakti in the Supreme 
Being and explain the facts (of omniscience and omni¬ 
potence by means of this Sakti. 


1 Srikantha m the plainest language, asserts the identity of Uma or the 
Supreme Power of Divine Knowledge with the mystic Qnkara pranavaparyayeno’- 
masabdena paraprakrtirupa panaiaktir ucyate (Ved &ut 4 4 22). 

^jfianasya rupasyaiva tasya jnanasrayatvam manidyumanidlpadivad 
yuktam eva (p 58 of &nbhdsya Srirangam Edition) 

3 Varavara s commentary on Tatfvatraya„ p 44 This is suddha, pure sattva 
and is to be distisguished fromi the natural sattva, which even in its purest condi¬ 
tion is bound to have an admixture, however slight, of the two lower qualities. 
The pure sattva constitutes the Divine Mmd just as the mixed sattva forms 
the lower mind, with this difference that it is, unlike the latter, eternal and infinite 
It is this which under God’s will evolves into an infinite variety of forms, 
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VI 

M1MAMSA (PURVA) 

From the foregoing summary of the orthodox views 
on intuition and omniscience (human and divine) as well 
as from the Buddhist and Jaina accounts of the same to 
which 1 we shall advert in the following pages, it would 
seem that the doctrine of Pratibha, in some form or other, 
has ever been an article of universal acceptance in this 
country. It is an anomaly, therefore, that we find the 
Mimamsakas alone maintaining an attitude of bitter 
opposition to this doctrine. They deny the possibility of 
omniscience of any kind, either eternal as of God or what 
is due to contemplation as in the case of the Yogins. 1 
The arguments adduced by them in support of their 
denial 2 seem to be no more than the stale stock-in-trade 
arguments with which the common empirical sense of 
man seeks to overthrow the dictates of the higher mystic 
consciousness. There must be some deeper reason for the 
denial. The philosophical position of Mimamsa in rela¬ 
tion to the other systems must be determined in order 
to see if we can discover some rationale of this denial. 
It is evident that the doctrine of omniscience does not 


1 See tilolavtiritika, pp. 79-8®. 

2 For Jayanta’s refutation of some of these arguments, see Nydyamanjarl 
pp. 1 OS-106 Kumarila is very hard upon those mystics who hold that in the 
gradual exaltation of consciousness there comes a moment when the restriction 
of senses to their corresponding objects (visayaniyama) is no longer applicable 
He plainly denies not only the power of sense-organ to apprehend an object which 
is not relevant to it (na rupe srotravrttita), but even the possibility of there 
being a central faculty capable of cognising all objects (ekena tu pramanena 
sarvaj’nah, etc Slokavdrttika p. 80) This is nothing but the common-sense view. 
But it is not tenable for the mystic consciousness cf. the Sruti ghranatah 
sabdam smvanti prsthato rupani pasyanti. With this Vedie passage may be 
compared the statement of Samt Martin. “I heard bowers that sounded and 
saw notes that shone” 1 . In regard to Kumarila’s objection ’to the assumption of a 
central faculty one is reminded of Edward Garpenter”s own experience of the 
mystic consciousness in which as he says “All the senses unite into ope sense” 
(See Underhill’s Mysticism, j>. 8), 
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somehow fit in with the fundamental assumptions with 
which the system as a whole starts. 

It seems to me that the conception of Sabda or Ved’a 
as eternal and impersonal lies at the bottom of the 
Mimamsaka s whole tenor of thought. From this may be 
deduced as corollaries many of the views which the 
system sets forth. The unbroken continuity of world- 
cycles, the doctrine of self-validity of knowledge, the 
theory of its causality etc., all these will be found, when 
closely analysed, to follow from this central conception. 
The rejection of omniscience may also have something 
to do with, this very fact. According to Mamamsa, it 
would appear, omniscience is not compatible with per¬ 
sonality which is held to be a limitation. The very 
fact of being a subject involves the inevitable relativity 
of consciousness 1 , fatal to omniscience; and moreover, 
when Veda is already assumed to be the eternal source of 
all knowledge, impersonal and self-revealed, it would be 
superfluous to posit a Personal All-knowing Being, either 
human or divine (cf. dgamasya ca nityatve siddhe tab- 
kabpana vrthd. Slokavarttika p. 82.). 

But what are we to understand by the first benedic¬ 
tory verse of Slokavarttika, where Kumarila speaks of the 
Supreme Being under the name of Mahadeva and des¬ 
cribes Him as furnished with the Divine Eye ( divya- 
cakpus) in the form of the three Vedas? The meaning 
of the verse is obvious and even Parthasarathi who 
suggested an explanation in consonance with the 
Mlmamsa position could not deny that it really referred' 
to Mahadeva ( visvesvaram mahadevam) and therefore 
to a personal God. The identification of Divyacak$us 
with Veda is quite in keeping with the mystical explana¬ 
tion of Veda which is in its essence equivalent to Pranava 
and therefore to Pratibha which is the Divine Eye in the 
highest sense of the word. The sloka, therefore, as coming 
from an orthodox Mimamsaka teacher, remains un¬ 
intelligible. 
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VII 


BUDDHISM 

In the Buddhist philosophical literature, so far as I 
am aware, the term Pratibha is not generally found. But 
the word Prajna is most frequent, and it occurs there 
with many of the associations which attach to the word 
in Patanjali's system. 

It is asserted that the ultimate Truth (paramdriha 
satya ), the realisation of which is an essential condition 
for freedom from pain, is not \amenable to any of the 
human sources of knowledge—to the senses or even to 
reason; but it reveals itself in the light of Supreme 
Wisdom which arises from contemplation and quietude 
( samadhi , samatha). Contemplation is declared to be 
the only means for gaining Prajna, i.e., knowledge of things 
as they are in themselves as distinguished from what 
they appear to us. 1 Though the world ( loka ) has little 
concern with such knowledge, it is considered to be the 
only way to Deliverance. As in Yoga, so in Buddhism, 
Prajna is supposed to consist of a series of successive 
stages, in the last of which it becomes absolutely spotless 
and calm. 

The Prajna is sometimes conceived' as an eye 
(prajnacalcsus), which is said to develop itself when the 
mind is purified by samadhi. 2 In the technical phraseo¬ 
logy of the Buddhist literature, the term prajnacak§us 
does not seem to represent prajna in its entirety but only 
in one of its aspects, and in this way the different stages 
of prajna are found represented by corresponding super¬ 
natural eyes, viz., (i) dharmacak§us, (ii) divyacak$us, 
(Hi) Prajnacaksus and (iv) buddhacaksus. 3 

1 Yathavasthitapratityasamutpannavastutattvapancayalaksaaiia prajna, BoMhi- 
caryavatarapanalca, p. 848 

21 Samathapariiodhitacittasantane pr a] nay ah piiadurblmvat suprasodhi tak^etre 
sasyamspattivat loc . citi , cf the Yoga view which is similar- (Yoga Sutiraj 1.20). 

3 In the list of the five eyes as given by Childers (S V. Pancacakkhu) we read 
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In Pali literature, the word dhammaeakkhu (spiritual 
insight), also known as vipassand , is used for the dawn¬ 
ing of the spiritual sense in man on conversion. When 
this is fully developed, the convert is established in the 
fruit of ‘sotapatti 3 and the first stage comes to an end. 
This eye is characterised as a faculty of true knowledge, 
undisturbed by rajas (virajam ) and free from obscurity 
(vltamalam). How this faculty is to be distinguished 
from the so-called divine eye—( divvacakkhu ) does not 
seem to be quite clear (cf. Rhys Davids, Dialogues , p. 95 
footnote). That both are supernormal is, of course,plain. 
But it is sometimes asserted that divvacakkhu is able to 
see visible objects only, though such objects may not be 
ordinarily within the scope of our faculty of vision (cf. 
Katha/vatthu). In the Abhidhammdvatdra also it is 
said that divvacakkhu has rupa for its object 1 as 
divvasota has sound ( sabda ). The fit objects of the 
celestial sight are held to be of four kinds, viz. things 
present ( paccuppanna ) as well as absent ( paritta ), ex¬ 
ternal and internal ( loc . cii. p. 110 verse 1153). This eye 
is defined as the knowledge (and its faculty) which rises 
on the citta when, in the fourth stage of jhana , it is 
identified with the object. 2 

Besides these two faculties there is the pahhacakkhu 
(prajndcakpus) which is held in the Itivuttaka (p. 52, 
§ 61) to be higher than the divvacakkhu. 

Buddhadatta, however, divides cakkhus first into 
two classes, viz., mams a (physical) and pahnd (super- 


samanta cakkhu instead of Dhamma, but the name dhammaeakkhu is sometimes 
retained It is there described as the power of knowing general thmgs possessed 
by the Buddha. In the Nyayaratmakora, (p 80) Parthasarathi Misra refers to 
the view according to which divvacakkhu is the faculty of Buddha's omniscience. 
buddhapratyaksam divyaeaksurjanitam sarvavisayam bhavisyati. 

■2 In this sense it corresponds to the avadhi-jnana and darsana of Jaina 
Philosophy. 

3 atthasadhakacittam tarn catutthajjhanikam matam/tam cittasamyutam 
jnanam divyaeakkhuti buccati (A bhidhemmavaiara, p. 107, verse 1100). For the 
manner how this eye is developed see Ibid- pp 106-107 and Shwe Zam Aung in 
his Introductory Essay to the Compendium of Philosophy, p 63. 
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natural), of which, the latter is fivefold: (i) Buddha , 
(ii) Dhamma , (iii) Samanta , (iv) iVona and (v) Divva. 
From what he says of these powers of Supernatural know¬ 
ledge it seems that it (^) consists in the (realisation of 
asayas and anusayas which are supersensible, (ii) means 
knowledge of the three-fold path, (iii) stands for omni¬ 
science, (iv) indicates the Eye that is evolved (after 
conversion?) and (v) divvacakkhu is synonymous with 
the Supreme Wisdom or Prajna which arises from abhijha- 
citta (p. 65 chap. X, 635-639). 

In the Sanskrit Buddhist literature also, the same 
fivefold division is to be met with. 1 And in the Maha - 
vastu it is pointed out that in vision by the physical eye 
( mdmsa ) light is needed; but in the function of the other 
eyes it is not necessary. 2 Divyacaksus is said to be better 
than that of the gods etc. Dharmacaksus is characterised 
by the development of ten psychic powers (including the 
purity of the Divyacaksus). But all these powers pale 
before the Buddha Eye which is equivalent to Absolute 
and Unconditional Omniscience. 

There is of course much confusion on the exact 
significance of the terms in Buddhist literature, for, in 
course of time and for various reasons, imports have 
gradually changed. But one thing is certain, viz., that 
we find everywhere recognised the existence of a higher 
faculty than the physical sense and that it is resorted to 
for explaining facts otherwise inexplicable. The physical 
sense is often erroneous and subject to various limitations; 
its reports are unreliable. But this higher faculty, call 
it prajnacaksus or by any other name, is infallible and 
sees things in their light. 


1 See Vajrachkedihd XVIII; Dhmrrnasamgrdha LXVII, p. 14, LaliHavitftara 
Mitra’s translation, p 15; MdhMvasUt, Vol. I. 

2 Swami Hanharananda Aranya, m his iivadhyana Brahmdcari’r cvpxmxi 
bhmmma vrttdnta, (p. 80) points out that there are two ways of having super¬ 
natural vision, viz. in the solar or in the lunar light. The former is the light of 
susumna and the latter the manifestation of sense-power. In the first case also 
physical light is not needed. 
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Here a curious parallelism presents itself between the 
Buddhist philosophy and the Yoga system of Patanjali. 
Thus it is said that Prajna as a means ( hetubhuta ) viz. 
the realisation of the noble eight-fold path, leads to Prajna 
which may be considered as the End (phalabhuta) , viz.. 
Nirvana. The former is the result of continued practice 
of the preliminary Prajna consisting m sruta, cinta and 
bhavana. 1 This sruta, cinta and bhavana are really 
nothing but the Buddhist counterparts of sravana, 
manana and nididhyasana of the Upamsadic literature 
and of agama, anumana and dhyanabhyasa of Yoga - 
bkdsya 2 and the Prajna or realisation of the path 
(margajnana) of Buddhism corresponds to the realisa¬ 
tion (saksatkara, darsana) of Vedanta and to the Yoga 
of the Yoga system. 

Now the question is: how is omniscience compatible 
in Buddhism with its doctrine of flux on the one hand 
(Realism and Idealism) and of Void on the other 
(Nihilism)P The Yoga system advocates the sat - 
haryavada and is consequently able to explain the ra¬ 
tionale of its intuitive experience on the ground that in 
its view all the products, however widely separated by 
time and space, are eternally co-existing in the Primum 
Materia {muld prakrtih). They are manifested as soon 
as the barriers, which stands in the way of their mani¬ 
festation before consciousness, are withdrawn. Patanjali, 
in most unequivocal terms, expresses his belief that the 
past and the future are essentially existent. 3 That they 
are not usually seen is due to some defect in the seer (viz. 
dvarana) and not to their non-existence. But in the 
doctrine of Universal Flux, such as that of Buddhism, in 
which a permanent substrate of change is not admitted, 


1 Cf Bodhicary&vaturapxmilca, pp 349-350; Takakusu, II-sing, p 163 

2 agamena’numanena dhyanabhyiasarasena ca/ 

tridha prakalpayan prajnam labhate yogam ultamam.// 

under Yoga Sutra I 48. 

3 fttltanagatam svarupato’sty adhvabhedad dharmSnam. Ibid, IV. 1$. 
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there is logically no room for the past or for the future. 
And as a matter of fact we find that the advocates of the 
orthodox Theravada School actually reject the theories 
the seceders (eg. Sarvastivadins), holding that the past 
and the future exist and (cf. Andhakas) that the future 
may be known. 2 

Still the fact has to be explained that the Buddha, if 
none else, was believed to be able to make predictions 
and to know anything however remote in time, if only he 
willed so. 

Thus the Milinda Panho expressly declares in an in¬ 
teresting passage; 3 that the Buddha was verily omnis¬ 
cient, in the sense that nothing stood in the way of his 
knowledge, so that whenever he wanted to know any 
object he used to reflect upon it ( avajjitva ) and at once 
the object revealed itself to his mind. It i$ the mysteri¬ 
ous power of the Buddha Eye that it can penetrate into 
any time. 4 Nothing can obscure its vision. In this 
connection one is also reminded of the interesting des¬ 
cription (in Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita, chap. XIV) of 
the Divine Eye ( divyacak$us ) which the Buddha is said 
to have gained in course of (contemplation during the 
second watch of the memorable night on his overthrow of 

1 Cf Kathdvatthu, 1-6. 

2 For the orthodox view cf. footnote 4 of the translation of the KatMvatHhu 
p 18®—(V.8) 

3 ama maharaja bhagava sabbafinu na ca bhagavato satatam samitam 
nanadassanrm paeeupatthitam, avajjanaparibaddha bhagavato savvannu- 
tananam, avajjitva yadicchakam janatlti (Thenckser’s Edition of MUmda- 
panho, p. 10SJ) 1 . 

The two kinds of omniscience as implied m this passage correspond exactly to 
those of the Yukta and Yunjana Yogms as described m the Bhdsdpariccheda, 
banka, 66. ■ 

4 Knowledge of the past and the future is among the IS things accruing to a 
Sadhaka, according to Mahavamsa, when the Buddha eye is opened for him 
Even lower down, dhammacakkhu and divvacakkhu are capable of such vision 
into the past or into the future. The fact of Buddha’s jdtwnara-id (memory of 
ante-natal births), so frequently described m the Pitakas and considered as one 
of the eight fruits of dhyana or of the powers arising from the development of 
dhammacakkhu or as one of the five (or six), abhijhas, lends support to the 
supposition that the veil of Time did 1 not exist for Buddha, 
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Mara. By that wonderful faculty of vision, he saw the 
entire knowledge world (universe), as if reflected in a 
clear mirror: tatas tena sa divyena parisuddhena caksusa/ 
dadarsa nikhilam lokam adarsa* wa nirmale// (verse 8). 
Emphasis is here upon the word nihhilam which implies 
freedom from all limitations, temporal as well as spatial, 
and indicates that the vision was simultaneous. 

It is really a difficulty which Buddhism (at least 
its earlier school) does not seem to have successfully 
solved. All attempted solutions are but make-shifts and 
show no way out of the contradictions involved. 


VIII 

JAINISM 

In the Jaina philosophy, however, no such difficulty 
arises. Here the fact of omniscience, including the lower 
faculties of bare clairvoyance, thought-reading etc., 
claimed for the Lord who possesses it eternally and for 
the jlvas who gain it after a striving, lends itself to an 
easy explanation. For it is admitted that the jiva is 
eternal, that the universe as such is eternal (though 
subject to change) and that the jiva’s knowledge of this 
universe is also eternal. Even the past and the future 
objects of knowledge are existent (atitdnagatandm artha - 
nam vartamanakalasambandhitayabhave’pi atitandgata- 
kalasambandhitaya bhanat) 1 Absence of the object 
from the senses is not a barrier to its being known super- 
normally; it is the limitation of senses alone that they 
cannot cognise things not present to them, but in the case 
of higher perception or intuition, which is not sense-born, 
the assumption of such limitation is not justified by ex¬ 
perience. At any rate, it is admitted that whether present 
or absent, every object has an existence of its own. 

1 Bhatta Anantakirti, Laghusarvajnastddhi, p 127, 
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This intuitive experience is said to be two-fold. 
(i) relative and imperfect ( vikala ), and (ii) absolute and 
perfect (sakala). In the first case the intuition is known 
as avadhijnana or avadhidarsana when its object is a 
physical substance ( rwpin or murtadravya) 1 and as 
manahjparydya when it discerns the thoughts of another 
mind, and in the second case it is exalted into the supreme 
level and is called kevalajnana or kevaladarsana which 
is a characteristic of the Arhat. Leaving aside the 
thought-reading for the present, we may observe that 
both avadhijnana (ohinana in Prakrt) and kevalajnana 
are free from the obstructions of time and space, but with 
this difference that whereas the former is also to cognise 
only the physical, the latter is directed to both the physical 
and super-physical ( nikMadravyaparyayas&k$atkari - 
svarupa) and is simultaneous ( murtamurtasamasta- 

vastugatasattasamanya . sakcdapratyak$arupenai’~ 

kasamaye pasyati ) 2 3 It need hardly be added that 
this kevalajnana and darsana are the synonyms of Prati- 
bha, Prajna etc. of the other systems. 

According to Jaina philosophy omniscience or the 
possession of the faculty of Absolute Knowledge and 
Supreme Vision is an eternal property (being also the 
essence) of the soul, which it has apparently lost or 
allowed to be obscured under the influence of a beginning- 
less series of karmas, hence known as a veil of knowledge 
and vision (jhdndvaramya and darsandvaraniya) . R By 
means of spiritual culture this veil may be withdrawn, 


1 Devasuri in PramdnanayataitvMokalanMra, 2.21 says that avadhijnana is 
natural to gods and hell-bemgs (bliavapratyaya) but may be acquired by men and 
beasts ( gunapratyaya ) 

12 It may be noted that avadhijnana may sometimes be falsified (vibhafiga- 
vadhi), and is always relative, but avadhidarsana, though equally relative is 
e\er truthful It is kevalajnana and kevaladarsana alone which are in every 
sense absolute and perfect, the distinction between jfiana and darsana is emphasised 
m both the Buddhist and Jama philosophical literature and it seems that the 
former corresponds to savikalpaka and the latter to the mrvikalpaka jfuina of the 
orthodox systems 

3 See Brahmadeva’s commentary on Dravyasamgratia, p. 6, 
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and in proportion to its withdrawal the soul will regain its 
lost knowledge until at last, when all the karmas are 
destroyed, it will become once more omn iscient (and 
omnipotent), being established in its pure and eternal 
essence. 

But what is the nature of this culture which helps 
in lifting up the veil ? To this no definite reply can be 
given. Different systems, of course, prescribe different 
methods, but all agree m asserting the paramount im¬ 
portance of Yoga and certain physical austerities. It is 
said that by these Yogic practices, a tremendous amount 
of energy, called tejolesydh (akin to electricity and 
magnetism) is generated in the body. 1 This is of the 
nature of a fiery force which, when sufficiently purified 
by continued practice, burns up the cobwebs of the veil¬ 
ing karmas. In the IJvasaga&asao, for instance, it is 
narrated that with the gradual purification and intensi¬ 
fication of his personal magnetism by penances the 
dvaranakarmas were removed and clairvoyant sight dawn¬ 
ed upon Ananda. 2 This avaranakarmci which conceals 
reality is referred to in the YogasHtra (11.52) under the 
name of prakasavarana and we can understand that the 
dawning of the intuitive sense is consequent upon the 
clearing up of these veiling mists. Carried to its utmost 
extent, this process of purification naturally ends in the 
establishment of the power of all-knowledge. 


IX 

ITIHASA purana and prose literature 

In the Mahabharata the word Pratibha occurs 
several times; and the context shows that it conveyed 


1 Cf. Hoerule’s translation of Uvasaga p. 50 note 140. 

2 .anandassa lesahim visujkramanihim tadararanijjanam karmanam svaova- 
samenam ohmane samuppanne. (Hoerule’s edition p. 83). 
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the same sense in which we find it used in the Yoga 
system of Patanjah. Thus in Santiparvan (chap. 316.14) 1 
it is contrasted with Apavarga, thereby implying 
that it was conceived as an impediment in the way of 
final release (cf. Yoga Sutra. 3.37). Elsewhere (chap. 
£39.£4) J it is expressly enjoined that it is not an acquisi¬ 
tion worth coveting, evidently in view of the possible 
distractions which it may occasion, so that as soon as 
this power of all-knowledge begins to manifest itself it 
has to be checked. But in some places we seem to hit 
upon passages which tend to show that a slightly different 
view of Pratibha was also prevalent. For what can be 
the true meaning of that remarkable passage which 
teaches that Pratibha arises only when the gupas have 
been surpassed ? 3 4 

In the Sivapurdna 1 the term Pratibha is explained 
as to be the faultless illumination of things subtle, hidden, 
remote, past and future. It is said to be one of the super¬ 
natural obstacles ( divyd upasargdh) in the path of 
realisation, but though an obstacle it is nevertheless 
supposed to be an indication of the proximity of this reali¬ 
sation {siddkimcaka) itself. 

In the Kddambari 3 we find the word Divyacak§us, 
instead of Pratibha, in use. The Sage Jabali is described 
there as possessed of this faculty by which he was able 
to see the entire universe (even the past and the future) 
as if verily present before his eyes. He acquired the 
power of omniscience through the gradual removal of 

1 Bangabas i Edition, (jp. 1768) Nilakantha’s interpretation of the term by 
viksepa does not seem to be quite happy 

2 Ibid (p 1640). In this passage Nilakantha explains the word as intuitive 
knowledge of the contents of all Sastras (sakalasastrabhanam). Hopkins renders 
it by ‘faultless illumination 5 

3 See Hopkm’s The Great Epic of India, p 181, Yoga technique m tfie Great 
Epic in JAOS- Vol. XXII, p 3 55. 

4 Vaymiya Samhitd, chap 20.78 (Bangabasi Edition p 964). 

5 See (a)J anavaratatapaliksapitamalanfim karalalamalakavad akhilam jagad- 
alokayatam divyena caksusa bhagavat&m (JParab’s i Edition, pp. 86-7). 
(b) Sa (i e Jabali) hi bhagavan kalatrayadarsT tapahprabhav&d divyena caksusa. 
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impurities from his mind by means of constantly practised 
penances. The eleventh chapter of the Gita contains the 
classical example of the working of this faculty. On the 
eve of that memorable event, the battle of Kuruksetra, 
which was to decide the fortunes of India for milleniums 
to come, Lord Kr§na graciously awakened this faculty in 
Arjuna ( divyam dadarhi te caksuh posy a me yog am ais- 
varam , verse 8) for a short time and thus enabled him 
to have a glimpse of the supreme vision. Arjuna is said 
to have seen in Krsna's body the whole universe with all 
its past and future states. It was the vision of many in 
one ( tatraikastham jagat krtsnam pravibhaktamcmek- 
adhd 3 Verse 13) and in this way resembled a similar vision 
vouchsafed to the Buddha during the period of his con¬ 
templation on the bank of the Niranjana—a fact to which 
we have already referred. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRATIBHA • 

RESUME & RETROSPECT 

,We have seen in the preceding pages that the deve¬ 
lopment of the faculty of omniscience can not be 
effected unless the mind is purified and freed from the 
obscuring influence of the dispositions clinging to it from 
time immemorial. What is known as the ‘divine eye 5 is 
really the mind in its purified condition as the Chandogya 
Upani$ad (VIII, 12.5) expressly declares: mcmo’asya 
daivam caksuh. And the Vdjasaneya Samhita of the 
white Yajus (in the Swasahkalpa mantra) also makes a 
similar statement, referring to the marvellous powers 
possessed by a purified man. It is apparent, therefore, 
that every man, in so far as he is gifted with a mind, is 
gifted with the possibility of omniscience. As soon as 

sarvam eva karatalaphalam lva jagad alokayati, vetti janmantarany atitani, 
kathayaty agammam apy artham etc Ibid, p 92 
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the impurities are removed from it, everything is revealed 
to it, however distant in time or in space; and 
even supersensuous objects are rendered accessible to it. 
This is the process of Yoga by which tamas is eliminated 
by the active rajas from sattva (—mind, eitta) which 
consequently becomes pure, steady and luminous. This 
is cittasuddhi (or sattvasuddhi) which is invariably 
followed by the rise of Prajna. 

But how are the impurities to be cleared 1 away? 
The whole question turns upon the practical issues of 
mystic culture and we can do no more than briefly touch 
upon the matter in this place. It is intimately connect¬ 
ed with what is technically known as the “rousing of the 
Kundalim or the Serpentine Power 5 ' in man. This power 
represents the combined Jnana Sakti and Kriya Sakti of 
God and exists in a latent form in every individual man. 
In the ordinary state it is said to be lying asleep and 
has its centre, according to the usual opinion, at the base 
of the spinal column. The awakening of KundalinI is 
the actualisation of the infinite latent power. It is des¬ 
cribed as a very arduous process and is supposed to be 
practically impossible without help from outside. This 
help comes from the Guru, a spiritually awake person, in 
the form of an influx of spiritual energy from him. And 
it is held that this “infusion of energy 55 , usually called 
Krpa (grace) or Saktipata in Tantrik Literature, acts as 
a dynamic and releases, more or less quickly (according 
to the spiritual constitution of the subject), the infinite 
possibilities of the soul by burning up its veiling karmas. 
This is the process of purification and concentration of 
mind {cUtasuddhi ), known as purging qf the soul in 
mystical literature. As soon as the process comes to an 
end the Light of Prajna ( Prajnajyotih ) or Pratibha 
begins to shine forth in the manner of a Luminous Eye 
in the middle of the forehead, just between the two eye¬ 
brows, and the man is then said to be converted or re¬ 
generated into a god-man. This is the so-called "Divine 
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Eye* (Divyacaksuh) or the third eye of Siva, otherwise 
known as the Eye of Wisdom ( Prajndcaksuh ) or the Eye 
of R§i (Arsacaksuh). Since this eye is opened by the 
grace of Guru (caksur ummlitam yena in Gurustava ), the 
latter is usually called the 'giver of the eye\ The Eye 
itself is sometimes spoken of as the Guru. 

The centre of this faculty of vision is thus found to 
be the middle of the two eye-brows, above the root of the 
nose, where the so-called' ajnacakra (the sixth member of 
the sixfold group of psychic centres within the susumna) 
is located. And this squares with the fact that this is also 
the seat of the mind. 

Concurrently with the opening of this vision to the 
Yogin he begins to hear the eternal and unbroken sound 
of Nada (i.e. Omkara), the sweet and all-obliterating 
Divine Harmony. Like the sweeping current of a 
rushing flood, this mighty sound carries everything before 
it and drowns all in its music, until, at last, it ceases itself 
to be heard and there is Absolute Silence of the ninn~ 
kcdpa samadhi. 

When this light and sound are fully realised, but 
before plunging into Absolute, the Yogin is elevated into 
the highest plane of cosmic life. The siddhas, r$is and 
gods are seen and their voices (which are all aspects of 
“davm vak” or ukdsavanl) are heard. There exists 1 
nothing between him and the rest of the universe. And 
indeed his whole life is then one continuous Brahmavihara. 

Being himself saved, he now becomes, if he so desires 
it, the saviour of humanity; and he may also participate 
in the government of the world or else he may live in eter¬ 
nal and blissful communion with the Lord', forgetful of 
all besides Him. He may even merge forever (or for a 
definite time) his self-identity in the Absolute and obtain 
the peace of Nirvana. There are infinite possibilities of 
the trans-natural life, and no two souls need be exactly 
alike in their destiny, though all may be said to have 
reached in one sense the same Beatific Goal. So long as 
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he is in earthly life either before the falling off of the 
body or on the voluntary resumption of such life subse¬ 
quent to his physical death, the virtues of Love and Faith 
are exemplified in him in their noblest aspects. He is 
the Ideal of Perfect Humanity which is Divinity itself 
in a concrete shape and is the source of light and life and 
joy to the world, deep in darkness and sorrow. It is from 
him that the 'Scriptures' proceed and the world receives 
guidance and inspiration. 



THEISM IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


I 

Introduction 

As a brief introduction to the study of theistic philo¬ 
sophy in ancient India it Js desirable to take a short 
survey of the old controversy over the causal (efficient) 
problem and the kindred questions centred round it. It 
is an interesting question—one which inevitably presents 
itself in the study of all ancient philosophy, and we can¬ 
not well afford to leave out a short discussion of it here. 

It may be said, broadly speaking, that the doctrine 
of Is vara is as old in its systematised formulation as the 
age of the Mahdbhdraia and the Upanisads. The Svetasva- 
tara Upanisad contains a nominal enunciation of some of 
the most popular theories current in its time in explana¬ 
tion of the origin of the universe, and Isvaravada forms 
one of this number. Thus we read: 

kalah svabhavo niyatir yadrccha 
bhutani yonih puru§a iti cintyam/ 
samyoga e§am na tv’atmabhavad 
atma’py anisah sukhaduhkhahetoh// 

In the second half of this famous passage, suffering 
though from a slight ambiguity of expression, the doc¬ 
trine of Isvara, I believe, is undoubtedly indicated. 1 A 
more pronounced statement however appears in Susruta 
(1.7) where six diverse views are mentioned. Punyaraja 
in his commentary on the V&kyapadiya (1.28), Sarva- 
jnatma Muni in the SamJcsepaSanraka (1.528), Guna- 
ratna in the SaddarsancLsamuccayavrtld (pp. 10-19), 

1 Cf. The well-known verse atmii jantur arHso’yam etc, which forms the 
nucleus, as it were, of the whole subsequent literature on Isvaravada The locus 
cUmcus of this sloka is' Mahabhurata, Vanaparvan, 30,28 
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Mathara (Chowkh,Sk.S.pp. 75-76) andGautJapada (Ben. 
Sk. S. 37-38) on Sankhyakarikd no. 61, Bhatta Utpala on 
Brhat Samhita (1.7) Acarya Nemicandra in Gommctr 
tasdra, verses 788-883, and Gotama in Nyaya Sutras, 
IV. 1.14-43, speak of various rival theories about the 
origin of the world (cf. Sivapurana, Vdyaviya Scmthitd, 
Uttara Bhlaga VIII, 14). Many of these had been in 
vogue in independent forms, and as interrelated, long be¬ 
fore the rise of Buddhism. And there seems to be good 
reason to believe that in course of centuries, with the 
systematisation of the schools, some of these doctrines 
lost their independence altogether and 1 came to be affiliat¬ 
ed to the systems newly built up. The inevitable conse¬ 
quence of this gradual assimilation would appear to have 
been a blending of thoughts which sometimes seriously 
hinders historical discrimination. I am, however, trying 
to append below a short note on each of these doctrines, 
taking special care to keep up its integrity as closely as 
feasible. 1 And it will be evident from a glance at this 
description that theistic studies were very intimately 
connected in early times with the study of the funda¬ 
mental causal problem with which all the theories had 
endeavoured to deal, and that they are traceable to a great 
antiquity in the past. 


II 

SVABHAVAVaDA 

Under the name of Svabhavavad’a we may comprise 
almost 2 all those modes of thinking which deny the 


1 Dr Schrader, in his excellent tract (“Tiber den dtand der mdischen philosophie 
Zur Zeit Mahmtras und Buddhas') (Strassburg 1902) has attempted to sum up 
the views of some of these theories. 

2 T say almost, as some of the other vadas .also (e.g., Yadrcc'ha etc.) reject 
the principle of causality altogether. 
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principle of causality, more particularly efficient causa¬ 
lity, and assert the supremacy of the inherent or imma¬ 
nent nature of a thing. Theoretically it may be thought 
of under a twofold aspect—extreme and moderate: 

A. The Extreme View. 

It repudiates the possibility of discovering the cause 
of a thing at the very outset of the enquiry and sets up, 
in explanation of the why of an event or product, the 
doctrine of Svabhava. This is Svabhavavada par 
excellence. 


B. The Moderate Vmv. 

It allows causal analysis as possible and even as 
legitimate, within certain limits, but holds that this 
discursive process of seeking for a sufficient reason cannot 
be carried out very far. At the last stage, however, where 
no adequte explanation is forthcoming, an appeal must 
be made to “the nature of the thing”; and this is 
Svabhava. This is practically a confession of the im¬ 
potence of human reason in regard to all first principles, 
on which some assumptions have necessarily to be made. 

From the above it would appear that the former kind 
of Svabhavavada is inimical to scientific progress in that 
it puts a stop to the initiative of all researches by deny¬ 
ing the existence and knowledge of the principle of 
efficient causation, while the latter view is quite sane and 
sound. 

The earliest representatives of the extreme form of 
Svabhavavada seem to have been a set of free thinkers 
in ancient India who were originally called Lokayatikas , 1 


*Cf. Bhatta Utpala (on Brhat Samhita, I- 7)fi apare anye kixkayatikiah 
svabhavam jagatah. karanam ahuh svabhavad eva jagad Yicitram utpadyate 
svabhavato vilayam yati See also Schrader, pp. 30-32; Kern, Manual of 
Buddhism, p. 184. 
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but subsequently came to be more widely known under 
the name of Carvakas. 1 Rank materialism, an absence 
of belief in the unseen and of regard for Authority and 
an uncompromising rationalism—more correctly casuistry 
( vitandd ) a , were their general characteristics. 

There are evidences in the Pali literature as to the 
existence, during the age of Buddhism or even, earlier, of 
a class of persons, Brahmins by caste, who spent all 
their wits in the subtleties of futile controversies. What 
the nature of these controversies was in which they 
found s6 much pleasure and showed such skill we do not 
exactly know. But one thing stands out certain. They 
did not believe in the Vedas nor even in the Dharma 
Sastras—the canonical works—of the Buddhists and 1 the 
Jainas. Hence their arguments did not appeal to any of 
those religious communities in which, in spite of mutual 
differences, there was unanimity in an unquestioning and 
unquestionable obedience to Authority (in the form of 
Veda or Buddha Vacana or Jina Sasana). 

Thus we find that the Brahmins, the Buddhists and 1 
the Jainas were all equally ill-disposed towards the Loka- 
yatikas on whom they looked down with contempt as their 
common enemies: 

(a) In the Rdmdyana (11, 100, 38.39) Ramacandra 
is said to have spoken to Bharata— 

kvacinna lokayatikan brahmapams t&ta sevase/ 
anarthakusala hy’ete balahpap<Jitamaninah// 
dharmasastresu mukhye§u vidyamane$u durbudhah/ 
buddhim anvlksiklm prapya nirartham pravadanti 

te// 


1 As to the reason and the circumstances under which the name Lokayata went 
out of popular use and *as superseded by the term Garvaka nothing is definitely 
known. But it is interesting to note that the meaning of the two terms is 
virtually the same. Cf Nilakantha’s comm, on MahabMrata 1.91.48; 
(Madhava’h Sarvadarsama Samgraha, Poona Ed., p. 1) 

a The word Lokayata is explained as casuistry (vitandavadasatya vitanda- 
satya) by Buddhaghasa and in the Abhtdhdna Padipiha, cf. Nyayaman-jari Viz, 
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Here the commentator Rama explains the word 
Lokayatikas as carvakamatanusarinah, or as suskatarka- 
vavadukah. There is little doubt that Manu II. 11 refers 
to these Lokayatika Brahmins given to casuistry by the 
expression Nastika. 

(6) Pali works abound in references to this sect. 
The Buddha did' not allow his Bhiksus to learn or teach 
the Lokayata system ( Vinaya Pitaka, Culla Vagga, V. 
33.2.). The notorious Chhabbaggiya monks whose 
names occur so often as mischief-makers in the Vinaya 
Pitaka were adepts in this branch of learning. It is 
condemned among other low arts m the Mahdsila, 5. 
The Nepalese Buddhists refer to it as one of those things 
with which a Boddhisattva should not occupy himself or 
in which good disciples should not take any pleasure 
( Saddharma-Pundanka, Ch. XIII). 

( c) The attitude of the Jainas may be best evidenced 
by their describing it as a form of micchaditthi or heresy 
(Weber, Bhagavati 11. 248). 

Ed, p. 270—: 

nahi lokayate kincit kartavyam upadisyate/ 
vaitandikakathai’va’sau na punah kascid agamali// 

In the Vidhura Pandita tetaka (Fausboll, the Miaka, VI p 288) Vidhura 
declaims against it (na seve lokayatikam), where the commentator expounds the 
word as vitandasallapam lokayatikavadam. 

But cf. Angutitaramkaya, III. 58 1 III. 591, Kutadanta sutta 14, Assalayan 
sutta (beginning), Mthnda Panho (p 10, Trenockner’s Ed ) where the word Lokayata 
stands for a branch of learning distinctive of well-educated Brahmins It is clear, 
therefore, from a glance at the testimonies of these literary usages that the word 
meant originally vitanda or casuistry and nothing else, and that its adherents 
brooked no authority other than their own. That vitanda too has a re¬ 
cognized place in a well-organised system of debate seems evident from Nyaya 
Sutra 4.2 50. What makes it repugnant to the orthodox community, therefore, is 
its impatience of all authority. In Njaya, the function of Vitanda is destructive, 
negative, (parapaksapratj^edha) and is necessarily subordinate, whereas m 
Lokayata it is essential, and we know that without a constructive element, with¬ 
out a positive theory to propound (svapaksasthdpand ), a &astra ceases to have 
any great interest and value. It is this negative element in general, characteristic 
of the Lokayata school, which has earned for it the opprobnus nickname of 
Nastika. 

(For some interesting notes regarding this sect as bearing on the Mahdbharata 
see Hopkins, The Great Epzc, pp. 86-90). 
a.t 7 
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The extreme form of Svabhavavada may be thus 
illustrated: It has already been noted that in this view 
the rejection of causal principle forms the most important 
feature. 1 It is averred that neither sensuous perception 
nor inference is an evidence in support of its existence. 
For mere perception of two events is not sufficient to 
establish between them a causal nexus, the reason being 
that even when a thing is observed by the senses, doubt 
may still arise as to its being a cause. To ascertain whether 
a given antecedent condition has the character of a true 
cause it is really necessary to find out with certainty the 
elements of invariability ( niyama ) and the relevancy 
( ananyathasiddhi) involved in such a notion. But this 
certitude can never be arrived at. As for inference being 
possibly a means of the ascertainment of causality, the 
Lokayatika contests its evidentiary value. The problem 
of induction is to him insoluble. The conviction of uni¬ 
versal concomitance or of the absence of a condition 
limiting )the universality of the jrelation on which all 
inference is based is inaccessible to human resources. The 
result is that to the Lokayatika there is no order revealed 
in the world, either of sense or of intellect. Everything 
stands isolated and self-contained. 

In this state of intellectual confusion the fact of 
contingency observable in phenomenal creation appears 
to be very hard to explain; but an explanation may be 
suggested. Contingency means that a product comes into 
existence at one particular moment rather than another. 
But how is this particular time to be determined ? The 
usual reply of the causalists consists in referring this time- 
determination to the co-operation of the antecedent 
conditions. But the Svabhavavadin staves off this diffi- 


1 In the commentary on Samksepa-&ariraka (1 528) where the Svabhavavada is 
alluded to, Ramatlrtha attributes the view to the nastikas and Madhusudana 
explains it, saying that it consists in holding that the product comes into existence 
without any cause: karanam vmai’va karyam bhavatiti svabhavavadinah. Agnicil 
Purusottama adds svabhava eva hetur iti earvakah. 
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culty by an appeal to svabhava, remarking that no 
further question on this point is relevant. 

Let us try to understand the situation. It is well- 
known that even the doctrine of causality fails to explain 
the ultimate principles; it is then simpler, so it is affirmed, 
to assume at the very start that causes, known or un¬ 
known ( adrsta ), are all superfluous. Varieties and in¬ 
equalities remain after all unexplained facts and no 
amount of analysis will ever furnish us with the right 
solution. The only reasonable conclusion, therefore, in 
such cases is to say that it is the nature of the thing to 
happen at such and such a time, and that is all. The 
only law here is the law of svabhava. Just as a piece of 
cloth occupies the same space as its material cause, the 
threads ( tantu ), and not the shuttle etc, although the 
threads and the shuttles are both equally causes ; in the 
same way, a product, though destitute of a cause, may 
appear at one time and not at another. As in the 
former case space-association ( descmiyama ) is due to 
svabhava and not to a cause, so in the latter time-relation 
( kalaniyama ) too is similarly to be explained. This 
being so, the contingency of the visible phenomena need 
not be in opposition to the fact of their being self-sufficient 
(nircvpeksa) and uncaused (ahetuka). 1 The position of 
the Lokayatika on this point is thus summed up by 
Madhusudana Saraswati: 

adrstangikare’pi kvacid gatva svabhave paryavasa- 
nat svabhavikam eva jagadvaicitryam astu drste sam- 
bhavaty’adrsta-kalpananavakasat. at ah kama eva 
praninam karanam na’nyad adrstesvaradfty’ahur’iti 
lokayatikadrstir iyam. (Comm, on Gita 16.8) 

Prom what we have seen of Svabhavavada we can 
well understand that it is a doctrine of unmitigated auto¬ 
matism, in the sense that all movements, within the orga- 


1 See Nydya-Kusumarijah 15, Gunsratna in the Introduction on his com¬ 
mentary on the Saddananasamuccaya, p IS, gives also a report on the views of 
these svabhavavadins on causation. 
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nism and outside it, are held to proceed from the inherent 
necessity of the body rather than from an extrinsic 
principle of efficiency, such as Personal Will or Adr^ta. 1 
The power and freedom of will being thus totally dis¬ 
avowed, the theory commits itself to the awkward position 
of a queer sort of Determinism. 

The literature of the Svabhavavadins is now entirely 
lost except what has reached us in fragments. Here is a 
verse which appears to have originally belonged to a 
standard work of this literature, describing in outline the 
three main thesis of this doctrine, viz. (1) varieties due to 
svabhava, (2) movement (prO'irtti and nivrtti) due to 
svabhava, and (3) denial of free will: 

kah kantakanam prakaroti taiksnyam 
vicitrabhavam mrgapaksinan ca/ 
madhuryam ik$oh katutan ca nimbe 
svabhavatah sarvam idam pravrttam// 

I quote this from Bhatta ITtpala’s commentary on Brhat- 
Samhita (under 1.7), but it also occurs in the Saddarsana- 
samuccayavriti (p. 13), in Dallana’s commentary on 


1 (a) While denying the effectuation-power of nimittakarapa and conceiving 
matter as moved into action of its own nature (iparmamasvabhiiva) the Saiikhya 
too approaches the position of a Svabhavavodm. [Cf. the identification proposed 
by Nllakantha m Ins comm on Mahabharata Snntiparva 231-53, p. 1535. But this 
is historically untenable]. But it has this difference from the above that the 
necessity of a nimitta is not here entirely dispensed with * 

(t) The Purusa, though exercising no volition, is still a nimitta by virtue of its 
presence merely This presence is indispensable to set into motion all varieties 
of existence which lie eternally embosomed in the primordial unmamfest Matter 
(«) And the efficiency of adrsta is also accepted, m so far as it determines 
the precise nature of the product^, by removing the obstructions which stand 
between the cause and its manifestation as (1 e. transformation into) the product. 

(m) In addition to this, the efficiency of purusartha viz bhoga and apavarga is 
admitted, though as a final cause (uddesyatvena) The aim and purpose of all 
natural evolution is either one or the other, according as the Self is on the path 
of enjoyment or of renunciation All movement is governed by purpose 

(6) Of the four Buddhist systems in Nepal, of which Hodgson gave a brief 
sketch in his famous essay on the subject (Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI pp. 4S5- 
440)', I feel disposed to identify the Svabhavikas, the Yatnikas and the Karmikas 
with sects which held svabhava, prayatna (will) and karma (JadpHa) respectively 
as the sole principle of efficiency. The Aisvarikas, of course, are the well-known 
Isvaravadins, I 
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Susmta {Sdnra» Ch. I), and among other slokas of a 
similar nature, in Asvagho^a’s Buddhacarita (IX, 47- 
52) - 1 In the last, there is a slight variation in the reading 
of the verse in the second half: thus—Line 3—svabha- 
vatah sarvam idam pravrttam, Line 4=na kamakaro’sti 
kutah prayatnah. Probably the view is referred to as 
nirnimittavada in Nydya Sutra , 4.1. 22-24. 

Udayana in his Kusumdnjali (1.5.), appears to make 
Svabhavavada one of the five forms of akasmikatvavada, 
the remaining four forms being: (1) ahetuvada, ( 2 ) abhuti- 
vad'a, (3) svata utpadavada, (4) anupakhyotpadavada. 
A brief note on these tenets is, I believe, necessary to 
make the discussion complete. 

(1) The first view is apparently a formal denial of 
causality, but not of production. This much is common 
with Svabhavavada, but it does not accept the elaborate 
explanation of svabhava as offered by the latter. This 
ahetuvada seems to me identical with the famous 
adhiccasamuppannavada so often met in Pali literature, 
(cf. Brdhmajalasutta, 1.30.34 —Blgha Nikdya Vol. I, 
pp. 28-30, Mill Pan. 1.443.). Adhicca=fortuitous, opposed 
to abhinha^habitual, ( M'il. Pan. 1.442) or paficca= 
having a cause. As for the meaning of the term Adhicca, 
(cf. TJdana VI. 5.) the word from its context seems 
to mean neither svata utpanna nor parata utpanna. 
Buddhaghosa (Sumangala 1.118) explains it as ahetuta 
utpanna. This is really the so-called ahetuvada. Buddha¬ 
ghosa explains its form as ahutva sattattaya parinatam 
(ie. abhutvabhavanam). There is reference to the 
Ahetuvada in the Mahabodhi-Jataka (Fausboll, The 
Jdtaka , VI, pp. 228-237), but the doctrine appears to 
have a slightly different shade of meaning there 

1 Cf Gommatanra verse P83, where the leading is slightly different 
The verse— 

agnirusno jalam sTtam same sparsas tatha’nilah/ 
hene’dam cilritam tasmal svabhavat tad v\ avasthitih// 
quoted m Sawadarscmasangraka (Poona Ed p 4)) and Varadaraja and Vardha- 
roana on Kusuvvfinjahi may also be compared. 
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(2) The second view is a downright rejection of 
production ( bhavana ) itself. I cannot say anything 
about the historical setting of this vada. Could it be an 
extreme form of Sasvatavada which in later times entered 
into Vedanta and Sankhya-Yoga ? 

(3) The third view is a strange doctrine in which 
the duality usually set up between an effect and its cause 
is denied. This view is referred to in (1) above, and in 
Nagarj una’s Madhyamaka Kdrikd. 

(4) The last doctrine is evidently some form of 
Sunyavada in which a product is said to appear from a 
pre-existing Void or Nothing. In this view of Causality 
the reality of both upad’ana and nimitta is denied. 

Ujjvaladatta divides Svabhava as two-fold, viz. 
(1) nisarga, (2) svabhava proper. The former is ex¬ 
plained as habit and the latter as nature. Habit has its 
origin in conscious and repeated effort in the past, but 
nature is spontaneous and has no extrinsic source of origin 
at all. He says: 

bahir hetvanapek§I tu svabhavo’tha prakirtitah/ 
nisargas ca svabhavas ca ity eva bhavati dvidha// 
nisargah sudrdhabhyasa any ah samskara ucyate/ 
ajanyas tu svatah siddhali svarupo bhava ucyate// 
(quoted in Nydya-Kosa, 2nd Ed. p. 971.) 


Ill 

NIYAT1VADA 

The views of the Niyativadins are thus stated in 
Dallana’s commentary: purvajanmarjitau dharma- 
dharmau niyatih, sar’va sarvasya (karanam iti niyati- 
vadinah. As thus expressed the doctrine appears to be 
practically identical in sense with the karmavada to 
which Varaha Mihira refers in the Brhat Samhita (1.7). 
Nllakantha makes it the special feature of the Mimamsa 
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philosophy (on M . Bh. Santi Parva Ch. 231, 53.), 1 but 
the reason is not given. The word niyati according to 
the above definition stands undoubtedly either for the 
whole body of stored karmic forces which are waiting for 
the right time or proper season to be realised into action 
or only for the part of it which has commenced to 
fructify. In any sense it is a doctrine held in common 
by all the systems of India, and not by Mimamsa in parti¬ 
cular. Nilakantha's justification seems, however, to be 
thus possible: in all the systems karma has a subordinate 
rank, in that it has to work in subjection to the Divine 
Will or at any rate to the transcendental influence of 
Puru$a, but in Mimamsa alone the restrictive condition 
laying down that an insentient object can not move into 
action of itself is totally rejected and in consequence of 
this, karma has in Mimamsa a unique position. Mimamsa 
is par excellence a karmavadin. 

But to me it seems as if the original significance of 
Niyativada were somewhat different. In all probability 
the original vadas known as Svabhavavada, Kalavada, 
Yadrcchavada, Niyativada, etc. were collateral 
and had a community of origin. They were 
all non-theistic assumptions, which had arisen in attempt¬ 
ing to find out an explanation of the appearance and dis¬ 
appearance of phenomena. All were more or less of a 
determinist cast. The reality of Krti-Puru§akara 
(Kamakara) or Freedom of the Will is denied every¬ 
where, and with this the agency of the Self. Naturally 
therefore Niyati would seem to stand for the blind driving 
impulse of a Power from behind, without indeed the re¬ 
deeming capacity of an initiative Will. It is, so to speak, 
the determining power of the past asserting itself over 

1 Cf. Bhatta Utpala pare anye mtmamsakia jagatah karmakaranara 
jagur uklavantah. The following verse is quoted— 

purvajanmarjitam yac ca karma puiiisam subha Brabham/ 
tad eva sarvajantunam srstisamharakaranam// 

Comm, on Brh. Sam., (1.7). 
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against the vacuity of the present. Thus viewed' Niyati 
answers in a large measure to the ancient classical notions 
of Necessity ( necessiteo ineluctabilis) or Fate ( fatum ). 
It is altogether a different conception from Adrsta, in so 
far as it is an inexorable and 1 inevitable destiny, in every 
manner blind and purposeless. Adrstavada allows for 
the freedom of will and the consequent possibility of 
fresh actions, with the result that Adrsta and Puru$akara 
are held to be capable of acting and reacting on each 
other. Adrsta is never an implacable necessity, for its 
power, however intense, may be neutralised by an act of 
the Will, provided that it is sufficiently strong. 

The doctrine known as Pubbekatavdda (purvakrta- 
vada), of which we find an account in the Pali literature, 
approaches the philosophical position of Niyati in so far 
as it denies the freedom of the will and the existence of 
the present karma capable of modifying the past. In the 
Mahabodhijdtaka (Fauboll, The Jataka, Vol. V, pp. 228, 
238-9) where this view is described, it is plainly stated 
that pleasure and pain are due entirely to the past karma 
and that the act of rendering pleasure to or inflicting pain 
upon others means really a discharge of old debts and 
involves no fresh moral responsibility. The two doctrines 
are not therefore exactly identical. 

Nemicandracarya explicitly says that Niyativada 
consists in holding that the time, instrumentality, 
manner and the subject of an action are all pre-determin- 
ed and invariable: jattu jada jena jaha jasya ca 
niyamena hodi jattu tadaptena taha tasya have idi vad'o 
niyadivado du. (verse 882). 

(i) In the YogavdSistha Ramdyana, (ii) in the 
ancient Pancaratra and (Hi) in the Saiva systems the 
conception of Niyati is of course greatly modified. There 
is none of that rigid and inflexible determinism, that 
blank fatalism, which prevailed in the old extremist 
school. 

(i) In the former, for instance ( Vairagya Sec. 26 
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chap.), it stands, stripped of metaphor, as equivalent to, 
what I consider to be, the Cosmic Law ( sama$tikarma ) 
or the combined ady§tas of a particular system of the 
world. Anandabodhendra, in his comm, on the above 
(verse 6. Nir. Sag. Ed., Vol. I. p. 54), explains the word 
simply as: [krtasya karmanah phalavasyambhavaniyamah, 
but the context hardly leaves any doubt as to the exact 
nature of its connotation. And again the brilliant meta¬ 
phor conceiving Niyati as the consort of Time-spirit with 
whom it dances in union 1 and sets up the cosmic move¬ 
ment lends undoubtedly a strong support to my conten¬ 
tion about its universality. 

I may take this opportunity of pointing out that this 
Cosmic Law, including what are generally called the 
Laws of Nature, is according to Yoga-Vdsi$fha, as in the 
Puranas usually, 2 the stamp of God's Will set on the 
forms of creation. 

Thus the question turns on the origin of svabhava 
{vastusvabhdva) or of the laws of nature. Why, e.g., is 
fire hot and ice cold ? How are the final differences to be 
accounted for ? The simple answer is—through Niyati. 
So the Yoga-Vdsistha says. But what is Niyati? 

To start from, is the state of Universal Dissolution 
when all phenomenal varieties are believed to sink into 
the Unity of the Absolute. On the close of this quiescent 
period, which is indicated by Time, God wakes into 
activity and wills into manifestation all the entities of the 
preceding cycle which have not yet completed their 

1 This seems to be a counterpart of the lemarkable conception which 
ascribes all rhythm in the universe—may, all vibrations in itr —to the dancing 
sports of Hara and Parvati. 

2 In the Pauranic view, Kala and Niyati are but forms of the Divine Energy, 
or more properly of the Divine Will, so called when this latter is concerned with 
the creation, maintenance and disruption of the universe. It is rather a loose 
employment of the term, characteristic of the popular literature of the Puranas, 
and may be taken for what it may be worth. 

Cf. 

mahamayety’avidye’ti myatir mohanfti oa/ 
prakrtir vasane’ty’eva tave’ccha’nanta co’cyate// 

(quoted in Vacaspatya, p. 4076). 
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rouml of worldly journeys. This me of Will (involving 
its logical precedents—Knowledge and Desire) in God is 
tantamount to the maturity or fructification (through 
Time) of the Universal Karma hitherto lying dormant. 
God as thus willing forth or projecting the Universe 
subject to the past Karmas of the divas, is technically 
known by the name of Brahma, and the Universe thus 
brought forth as the expression of His Will ( minkalpa- 
janya) is really a mental creation. The forms of His 
Will as expressed in the beginning of creation persist even 
to-day and will persist till the very end. They are in 
this sense unalterable. These fixed laws and relations 
and the properties of things are what is collectively known 
us Niyati: * 

sargadau yii yatha rudha samvitknlhanasantatih/ 
sadya'py acnlita *nycna sthitii niyatir ucyate// 

{ YoyunUivthu Vt patti Sec. 54.22, Nir. Sag. 

Kd. Voh 1, p. 260). 

It is interesting to note that this fixity is not ab¬ 
solute, in so far as individual acts of the will are believed, 
according to their degrees of purity, to lie able to influ¬ 
ence* more* or less successfully this pre-destined nature, 
But what particular karma has the power of acting on 
a particular asjieet of Niyati is already determined by the 
Will of God, and this remaining inviolable, the fixity of 
Niyati stands in one way mmssailed. 

It would lie instructive to compare with this the 
view of Vyiisa in his comm, on Yoga Sutra HI, 45, where 
he notes that the Yogin who has conquered by a process 
of psychic control immynma) the five forms of the bhfitas 
ami can direct them at his will tis rewarded inter alia 
with the power of immediately reulmng his will The 
essences of the hhfiias {hhulaprahrtayalt) obey his will, as 

* in tt'itthuiMtltia {VIII, 4fl) *«y* t)t*t msotwr amt fsitoon may be 

Kiiiwlal into wn-ii other *m«W (UhV» Witt; v'mm ftpy ttinftajyj kvneid bbavet 
amftatit vwmm 

Till* *Ums* that the jjmj»rriiea of phy*iml object* were believed to be tbe 
ifninrdtttle of God'* Will, 
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soon as it arises. But even such a Yogin, with command 
over the entire forces of nature, does not act in violation 
to the established order of the universe, viz. the order 
already imposed by the Will of a Supreme Self (i.e. God) 
similarly empowered: na ca sakto’pi padarthavipa- 
paryasam karoti. kasmat ? anyasya yatrakamavasayinah 
purvasiddhasya tatha bhutesu samkalpat. 

Vacaspati’s comment on the above is of exceeding 
interest. He observes that a Yogin of the kind describ¬ 
ed above may indeed alter the powers and properties of 
things, since these are variable, being subject to diverse 
conditions, e.g., time, place, origin and circumstances; 
but he can in nowise reverse the nature of the things 
themselves. 

( ii ) In the Pancaratra works, however, Niyati is 
conceived as the mother of Time and the immediate pro¬ 
duct of Maya Sakti. Probably this is a modification of 
the early Sankhya in which besides the grosser time, 
which is declared to be an emanation from Akasa 
{Sankhya Sutra —II. 12), a subtler form of it, perhaps 
equally eternal with Purusa and Prakrti, was conceded. 
The question of Purusa being left out of account, it 
seems to me likely that the Prakrti and Kala of the an¬ 
cient Sankhya correspond to Sakti (May&) and its 
time-body (consisting of Niyati and Kala) in the Panca- 
ratras (as preserved in the Ahirbudhnya Samhitd ). 
The Guna-body of Sakti is of course the same as the dis¬ 
turbed state of Prakrti's equilibrium brought about by 
the influence of Time. 

(iU) The Saiva works present a slightly different 
account from the above. But even here Niyati and Kala 
are clearly distinguished in their functions, and have none 
of that stern fatalistic tinge about them which is the dis¬ 
tinctive feature of extremist schools known by those two 
names. Niyati and Kala are here two of the five forms 
of limitation of experience, viz. those in regard to Space 
and Time, imposed by Mava Sakti on the experiencing 
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Self ( prarndid ), Niyati being concerned with the obscu¬ 
ration of the Immanence ( vydpakatva ) of the Self and 
Kala with that of its Eternity ( nityatva ). x The mam 
difference of the Saiva and Vaisnava notions on the point 
lies in the fact that whereas in the former Niyati and Kala 
are supposed to spring simultaneously from Maya Sakti, 
in the latter Kala comes out of Niyati which is the direct 
offspring of Maya. 1 2 


IV 

KALAVADA 

With Niyativada stands intimately connected the 
concept of Kala, a detailed review of which is omitted 
from this place. 3 The original Kalavada was doubtless a 
fatalistic creed, much like the notion to which Uddyota- 
kara refers in the Nydya Vdrttika (Ben. Ed. p. 459). 4 
But the doctrine of which Dallana speaks is evidently 
different. The writer quotes a verse from the astronomer 
Srlpati, in which Time is described as the Lord Xsvara— 
the source of the world’s efficient causation. From the 
above as well as from the statements of Ramatirtha and 
Agnicit Purosottama (comm, on Samk. Sdnraka, I. 528) 
it would seem that this view was that of the 
astronomers. 5 

1 See Pratyabhymhrdaya, Sutra 9, pp 21-22 (Srinagar Ed), 

2 Cf J. C. Chatter) ee’s excellent summary of the Stuva doctrines in the 
Kashmir Saivism, pp, 51, 75-8$, Avalon— Studies in Mmtra-sastras, Part I, 

3 For a very comprehensive survey of the materials bearing on this theory 
see Schrader pp. 17-30. 

4 Cf. Hopkins, The Great Epic- 

5 Ci Nilakantha on Mahabharata Sanli Parva 231, 53. But Jayanta in the 
Nyaya Manjart (p. 138, 9-l7)( gives a different report of the astronomical con¬ 
ception of Time. JCn this view, it is urged, lime is taken to be a series of 
movements of the stars and planets on which our notions of succession and simul¬ 
taneity depend. 

I do not see how to reconcile the two accounts except by supposing that 
they represent two different epochs in the history of astronomical notions. 
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YADRCCHAVADA 

Yadrccha is defined by Sankaracarya (on Svetas- 
vatara Up.) as akasmika praptih or coincidence. 
The upholders of this doctrine were also deniers 
of the uniformities of nature (kdryakaranabhdva) 9 and 
asserted that the knowledge of the causal relation 
was unattainable by any of the accredited means 
of proof. It is observed that the same product arises 
from each of the variety of antecedents, 1 and this would 
not be possible if there were a definite and invariable rela¬ 
tion between the cause and the effect. The connection, 
between an antecedent and the consequent following upon 
it, is always casual rather than causal. 

It is very difficult to distinguish between svabhava 
and yadrccha, as both are identical so far as the rejec¬ 
tion of the causal principle is concerned. But the distinc¬ 
tion however may be taken to lie in this that whereas in 
Svabhavavada a niyama is formally admitted which is 
technically known as svabhavaniyama, in Yadrccha- 
vada there is no scope for any such restriction. 2 With 
reference to the question—why a jar should be produced 
from clay and not from threads—the answer of the 
Svabhavavadin is a plain statement of the nature of the 
thing which is unchangeable, but the answer of the 
Yadrcchavadin would be a flat denial of the reality of 
any such natural principle. The observed order and re¬ 
gularity in our experience is due to mere chance, they 
would say. Amalananda, in his Vedantdrkalpatam on 
£.1.33, brings out this distinction very clearly in 
the following remarkable sentence: niyatanimittam 

1 Cf, Gunaratm, p. 15. 

2 Nilakantha attributes evidently this chanee-theory to the Arhatas: 
jyadrcchety aniyatavadimara arhatanam (on Mahabkarata Sant! Ch. 231, 53), 
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anapek§ya yada kadacit pravrttyudayo yadrccha, 
svabhavas tu sa eva yavadvastubhavl yatha svasadau. 

VI 

The Non-theistic Systems*. 

THE CARVAKA VIEW 

I have given in the foregoing pages a bare outline of 
the different theories relating to the origin of things. I 
now propose to deal more particularly with the principal 
notions of the Carvaka school of non-theistical philosophy 
which bear, directly or in a remote way, on the problem 
of Theism. 

First and foremost among the philosophies which deny 
the existence of a Personal God stands the material 
school of the Carvakas. Though this school of thought, 
owing to its gross sensationalism, had never succeeded in 
striking its roots deep into the soil of the country, it still 
possessed an interest, almost unique in character, partly 
theoretical—in the eyes of controversialists, and partly 
even practical, though only to a very limited number. 
Its doctrines, if doctrines they could at all be called, were 
most mercilessly exposed by all the other systems, ortho¬ 
dox as well as heterodox; and if they have survived to¬ 
day they have done so simply as so many ill-formulated 
theses without any pretention to speculative value. 

Tradition ascribes to Brhaspati the foundation of the 
philosophy of materialism . 1 An adherent of this school 

1 It is hard to say anything conclusively ini regard to the identity of this 
Brhaspati with the scholar of the same name who is associated with the founda¬ 
tion of a school of politics Bhasa m the Pratima (5th act) and KautTlya in his 
AriHiaMstra refer, the latter very frequently, to Brhaspati as the author of an 
Arthasastra; and it is interesting to observe that in the vidyasamuacaya section 
of Kautilya’s work (Mysore Ed. p. 6) where the views of different Acaryas are 
cited as to the number and names of sciences fit for study, Brhaspati is quoted 
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of thought is, therefore, usually known as Barhaspatya 
(cf. Vivarana Prameya Samgraha , pp. 210-18; Sarva- 
darsana Sangraha (Poona Ed.). p. 4.) That Brhaspati is 
not a mythical personage is evident from the Sutras ex¬ 
tant in quotation under his name : 

(1) Bhaskara Bha§ya on the Vedanta Sutra , 3.3.53: 

(a) prthivy ap tejo vayur iti tattvani. 1 

( b ) tatsamudaye sarlrendriyavisayasamjna. 

(c) tebhyas caitanyam. 

(d) kinvadibhyo madasaktivad vijnanam. 

(2) Sankara’s commentary on Vedanta Sutra. 3.3.53: 

(a) tebhyas caitanyam, 

( b) madasaktivad vijnanam. 

(c) caitanyavisi§tah kayah puru§ah. 2 

(3) Nilakanfha on the Gita: 

(a) eaitanyavisi§tah kayah puru§ah. 

(b) kama evai’kah purusarthah. 

(The last two Sutras are also quoted by Madhusudana, 
Nilakantha and Dhanapati in their commentaries on the 
Gita (16.11). 

(4) Sadananda in the Advaita Brahmasiddhi: 

(a) caitnyavisistah kayah puru§ah. 

( b) kama evai’kah purusarthah. 

( c ) maranam eva’pavargah. 

We have already dealt at some length with this view 
in the preceding pages where we observed that it had been 
one of the main dogmas of the Lokayatika sect. We now 
pass on hurriedly to describe some of the other tenets of 
the school. 


as holding that vartta and dandamti are the only branches of knowledge which 
deserve to be specially cultivated: anvlksiki and trayi—the sciences dealing 
with the supersensuous—are ignored as of subsidiary importance. May not this 
be a fact of some historical significance ? 

1 Noted in Bhamati- Nir. Ed. p 767. 

2 These three sutras occur elsewhere also, Varadaraja m his Kusumanjalv- 
Bodhanl quotes the sutra marked (Jb) m the same form; the sutra defining the 
Self appears also m the same form in the Gita Bhasya of Sankara (18,50) and 
Saiva sutra and with slight verbal alterations m the Pratyabhijnahrdaya, (under 
sutra 8), thus: caitanyaviiistam sarlram atma. 
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Among these we may mention first of all the doctrine 
of the four elements. The Carvakas believed, very much 
like the Buddhist philosophers, that Akasa was not an 
element at all; it was a Void, an absence of avarana. 
Only the four elements in their atomic condition were held 
to be the basic or root principles in creation. The ex¬ 
ternal world, the sense-organs as well as the physical 
organisms were supposed to be the products of these 
primordial types of matter. But how this production 
comes to be possible is a question left unexplained. All 
kinds of causes, known or unknown ( adrsta ) being re¬ 
jected, and the guidance of an Eternal Intelligence being 
regarded as superfluous, the Materialist is left with the 
only alternative open to him, viz. to say that this produc¬ 
tion results from the fortuitous concourse of the blind 
constitutive particles of matter. Nothing further can be 
said' on this point. It would be illegitimate, so it is urged, 
to demand' an explanation where no explanation can be 
given. 

To the Materialists, life and consciousness are practi¬ 
cally equivalent, and are both believed to originate from 
Matter. Sentience and the phenomena of mental life are 
material properties and need not imply a distinct un¬ 
material substance as the Self. It is admittedly true that 
consciousness is not observed to inhere in the particles 
of matter, either severally 1 or even collectively, but this 
is no argument against the fact that when these particles 
come to be arranged into a specific form in a manner not 
yet scientifically explicable, they are found to show signs 
of life. This peculiar collocation of the atoms results in 
the formation of the organism ( sanra ). 2 This is the 
Self ( dtmd ). 


1 It appears that some of the older materialists did actually attribute con¬ 
sciousness to each of the atoms But the view does not seem to have obtained 
currency 

2 As to how this peculiar collocation or organisation results it is answered 
that the union of parents is the immediate cause, and as a period of Universal 
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That consciousness is a function of the body may 
be proved by a process of logical demonstration, e.g. by 
the joint methods of Agreement and Difference (anvaya 
and vyatireka ). 

(а) Thus we find by observation, and there is no 
instance to the contrary, that for the manifestation of 
consciousness, body is an inalienable factor and that dis- 
carnate consciousness is not possible. This shows that 
between organism and consciousness there exists some 
necessary bond, viz., that of Causality. 

(б) Universal experience as expressed in judgements 
like “I feel hot, I feel tired” seems to vouch for the truth 
of this view. It is an indisputable fact that sensations 
and perceptions can arise only in so far as they are condi¬ 
tioned by a bodily mechanism. But it would not be so, 
were not the body the substrate of consciousness. 

(c) Apart from this there is another proof in favour 
of the causal relation between Matter and Consciousness. 
This is afforded by the description in medical litera¬ 
ture of the properties of particular preparations of food 
and drink (e.g. bmhrmghrta) conducive to the develop¬ 
ment of the intellectual powers. 1 

(i) First, since the body is declared to be the agent 
( kartia ) of all actions, it should, on grounds of logical 
consistency, be held morally responsible for their natural 
consequences. But this is scarcely possible: (a) The 
particles which go to the formation of the body are always 
in a state of flux, so that the body which performs an 
action (karma) at one moment does no longer persist at 
the next to feel its reaction (bhoga ). (b) And even if 

this momentary fluctuation be not admitted it is never¬ 
theless undeniable that the body suffers change: the 
bodies in two different periods of life are different from 
each other; for otherwise they could not have different 

Dissolution is not admitted the difficulty about the first origin o! Life and 
Consciousness does not arise, Brahmananda’s Comm on Siddhmta Bindu, p. 62. 

1 See Nydyamanjan, pp 4S9-440. 
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sizes. The appearance of a different size implies that the 
former size is destroyed which is possible only when the 
subject in which it resides (i.e. purvasarlra) is also 
destroyed. 

(ii) Secondly, the material theory is incompetent 
to account for the facts of memory and recognition ( smrti 
and pratyabhijna) . Necessity of thought demands that 
memory and the original experience ( anubhava ) which 
gives rise to it should be referred to one and the same con¬ 
scious subject, but this identity of reference would 
not be possible if the subject were not fundamentally an 
unchangeable unity. 

To these alleged objections the Carvaka replies that 
they are more apparent than real. For the second diffi¬ 
culty may be easily got over by supposing that the traces 
(samshdra ) left by previous experiences are capable of 
being transmitted ( samkrama ) from the prior moment 
to the succeeding moment, i.e. from the material cause 
(upadana ) down to its direct product {upadeya ). 

As to how this may be possible one may consider, the 
Carvaka says, the analogous instance of the transference 
of the odour of musk to the cloth in contact with it. Here 
the only condition observed to be necessary is the pre¬ 
sence of a relation between the two objects. And between 
a cause and its effect—the case under consideration— 
such a relation does undoubtedly ’exist. The unity of 
reference may also be ensured by the admission that the 
impressions, though transferable, do pertain to, i.e. are 
preserved and revived (reproduced) in a single line or 
causal series. 

As regards the first point the position of the Carvaka 
prevents him from recognising its cogency as an objection. 
An inveterate foe of the doctrine of Adr$ta, he finds no 
justice, natural or moral, in the government of the Uni¬ 
verse, so that the very question of the necessity of logically 
unifying karma with its effect (phala) does not appear 
to him as a problem calling for solution. Bhoga, the ex- 
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perience of pleasure and pain, is not determined by a 
previous karma (pwrvakarma ), but comes by chance 
(yadrccha) over which there is no control. This being 
so, the subjective unity sought for to explain the synthesis 
of cause and effect needs hardly a ground for establish¬ 
ment . 1 

But even if it were needed we could' find it in the 
unity of the organism. Recognition testifies to the 
identity of the body through all its changing states; and 
this recognition can not be pronounced false as in the 
case of nails pared and renewed, for there is no chance 
here as in the example cited' of the body being once 
destroyed and then substituted by a fresh one of a similar 
kind. The fact of recognition, which is brought forward 
as subversive of the alleged momentariness of an object 
appearing one in consciousness, is fatal also to the 
mutability of the organism . 2 3 

Besides the above there are three more views of the 
Material school according as the Self is identified with 
(i) the sense-organs ( indriya ) 5 with (ii) the principle of 
life (prana), or with (in) mind (manah). 

The advocates of the first view set forth that the 
senses are really the intra-organic conscious agents. This 
view is based on the facts that consciousness and bodily 
movements (cesta) follow Sfrom the initiation of the 
senses and that the judgements expressed in ee I am blind” 
etc., showing the identity lof the self with the sense- 
organs are universally accepted as valid. Vatsayana thus 
describes the view: tam’ndriyanl’mani svasvavisaya- 
grahanac cetanani, indriyanam bhavabhavayor vi§aya- 
grahanasya tatha bhavat. evam sati kim anyena cetanena 
(3.1.2) 30 

1 T[his frame of mind will taake intelligible the principles of conduct in¬ 
volved in teachings Ike mam krtva ghrtam pivet etc. 

2 Nyayamanjari, p 437 lines 16-19 

3 Cf also Vedantasara fJiva Ed 1915) pp 95-96, Stddhantabi^du, with 
Ratnavah (adv Manj Ed), pp 56-57, 63-64, and more particularly Vnarana 
Prameya Sangraha, p 181, lines 13-24, 
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The second view consists in maintaining that as 
the senses depend for existence and operation on the Vital 
Principle, this principle itself is really the source of intelli¬ 
gence. The fact that the presence and absence of the 
senses involve the origin and non-origin of knowledge 
does not necessarily point to their agency; the fact may 
be equally explained on the hypothesis of their instru¬ 
mentality. Moreover if agency were to be assigned to 
the senses there would ensure an insurmountable difficulty 
in consequence of the absence of organs about the origin 
of action. Again the question arises: which of the senses 
is the agent—each of them severally or all combined ? In 
the former case, is the agency simultaneous or successive ? 
Now it is absurd to think that the agency belongs to all 
the senses indifferently, for the object of one sense never 
becomes cognisable to another and the senses are never 
known to work concurrently in producing an effect. The 
alternative of simultaneity is, of course, out of the ques¬ 
tion. As to the remaining contention that each of the 
senses may be an agent in succession , the reply is: if each 
of these be an absolutely independent agent, as asserted, 
it is likely that in case of conflicting movements due to 
varied resolutions, the balance of the whole bodily 
organism would be upset, but this is never known to 
happen. But if the senses were subservient in their 
functions to the guidance of a Superior Entity it would 
be reasonable to hold this latter to be the true Self rather 
than the senses. This Entity is Praria, the principle of 
Persistence during sleep and wakeful condition alike . 31 

Finally, we may mention the view which claims that 
consciousness is a quality of the mind . 1 2 Brahmananda, 

1 Vidvanmanoranjini (diva Ed 1915, pp 96-97) cf. Brahmananda’s oomm 
on Sxddhdntabindu, p 57, lines 13-14 

2 See Vedantasara, p 97 Nyaya Sutra, S.l 16; Nyayakcmdali, p. 72, 25-26 
Nyayamanfari, p. 441 , Vqvaflam Prameya Sangraha, pp 181-182. This old 
materialistic doctrine of manascaitanya was recently revived with fresh vigour by the 
Late M. Rakhaldas Nyayaratna, see his Tativmarct with his own commentary as 
well as its refutation by Pandit Haridasa Sastri, M.A. 
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in his commentary on the Siddhantabindu (Advaita 
Mahjari Ed. p. 57), explains the grounds on which this 
theory is founded, stating that the other organs are only 
the means of indeterminate sense-knowledge ( nirvikalpa - 
kajhana ), but it is mind alone that introduces into such 
knowledge the element of determinateness. For this 
reason, as well as because it controls by virtue of its 
power of volition ( sankalpa ) the outer organs and may 
persist and function singly even when the latter happen 
to be absent (eg. on the plane of existence called 
svapna)i the mind is the true Self. 

In these different views there is perfect agreement as 
to the number of pramanas recognised, for all of them 
admit that perception is the only way of gaining a right 
knowledge of things. Inference is not a valid proof, in 
as much as the universal and necessary relation on which 
it is based can not be discovered'. In other words, it is 
practically impossible and logically incongruous to ascend, 
merely by a process of multiplication of individual ins¬ 
tances ( bhuyodarsana) from limited sense-experience to 
a knowledge of Universal Truths (sarvopasaTtihdrim 
vydpii) . Bare enumeration of facts, however far it may 
be carried, hardly suffices to find' out the element of 
necessity involved in generalisations. Perception is un¬ 
able to establish the truth of Induction. For though per¬ 
ception may tell us, for example, that this particular A is 
related to this particular B, this knowledge would hardly 
justify its extension in the form of: f all <c A”s are related 
to all cc B”s’. What right have we, with the limited 
faculties at our command, to jump into the Unknown 
and assert a Categorical Universal proposition? More¬ 
over, the assertion of such a proposition would presuppose 
the elimination of all accidental factors (upadhi- 
mdhunana) . But how is the absence of these factors to 
be made known ? Perception would not avail where these 
are by nature supersensuous, and the validity of inference 
(is a proof has been already controverted. There woul4 
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thus cling an abiding suspicion, not removable by any 
means accessible to man, as to the truth of every uni¬ 
versal judgement. 

Thus according to the Carvaka, perception being the 
only criterion of existence, whatever is not perceived is 
held to have no existence at all: yan no’palabhyate tan 
nasti. This view naturally leads up to scepticism. But 
for practical purposes probability (sambhdvand) alone 
is sufficient. 1 Thus at the sight of smoke rising from a 
certain place there arises in the mind a sense of the pro¬ 
bability of fire, and not of its certainty , and this is enough 
for all practical purposes. For this end there is no need 
to assume the existence of a distinct kind of evidence 
called’ Inference. The notion of pramana as being the 
basis of certain knowledge is due to chance-coincidence 
(samvada ) between the knowledge which led to the 
activity ( pravartakajnana ) and the attainment of the 
object in which the activity is fulfilled ( pravrttisd - 
marthya ), i.e. harmony between thought and object. 

From the above sketch of the philosophical notions 
of the Materialists it can well be seen why there is no 
room for God in this system. The usual arguments held 
out by the theists have not, for them, the force of per¬ 
suasion. Adrsta or even the principle of physical 
causality being denied, it is idle to argue, they would say, 
that God 1 is the Moral Governor of the world adjusting 
the karmas of the jivas or that He is the Universal 
Agent—the author of the contingent phenomena. And 
to one to whom the Vedas reveal no signs of infallibility, 
it is equally vain to attempt showing that from them the 
existence of an Omniscient Spirit could be inferred. And 
last but not the least, inference itself (anumdna) is denied, 

1 So far this view is exactly what Arcesilaus is said to have asserted in reply 
to the Stoics objection that scepticism makes life impossible, viz. “Probability 
is the only rale of practical life ” This is the doctrine of Probabihsm. The 
difference, however, lies in this that Arcesilaus doubts all knowledge, including even 
sense-perception, the Carvaka leaves margin for it. 
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The senses do not confessedly reach Him and verbal 
testimony falls under the category of inference. There is 
no means of ascertaining, therefore, that an all-knowing 
all-powerful spirit exists. Nature (svabhdva ), and not 
God, is the watch-word of this school. 1 


1 The position of Lokayatikas is thus summarised in the Vwarana Prameya 
Sangraha (p. 211) bhutacatustayam eva tattvam, pratyaksam evai’kam pramanam, 
svabhavavada eva paramarthikah. 



THE VIEW-POINT OF NYAYA-VAISESIKA 
PHILOSOPHY 

The origin of the Nyaya and Vaise$ika schools of philo¬ 
sophy, as of all schools in India, is involved in igreat 
obscurity. It is not known when and under what circum¬ 
stances these schools came to assume their present form, 
but it may be supposed that before they took a definite 
shape, with a solidity and distinctive character of their 
own, the ideas and views represented by them, though in 
wide vogue, had been for a long time in a floating condi¬ 
tion. These ideas and theories had not perhaps been 
the special property of any particular school—and in all 
likelihood no school had yet existed—but they had been 
the common patrimony of all thoughtful minds; and it 
is possible that they were subsequently assimilated and 
utilised by the various religio-philosophical sects of the 
pre-Buddhistic and Buddhistic ages. A study of the 
early Pali and Prakrit literature in general and of Dr. 
Schrader’s learned tract (“iiber den stand” etc.) in parti¬ 
cular, would seem to countenance this conjecture. In 
the Kathd Vatthu, for instance, we find much which we 
can recognise at once to be in common with the accepted 
truisms of Sankhya-Yoga, e.g. the germs of Satkarya- 
vada etc. 

So it is very probable that if we at all allow ourselves 
in the present state of our ignorance the liberty of seeking 
for origins we should expect them in a certain measure, 
so far as the leading ideas are concerned, in the religious 
speculations of early India. That Nyaya and Vaise$ika 
were in their inception affiliated to (at any rate coloured 
by) Saiva cult, as Sankhya to Vai§navism, seems likely 
enough. 1 Haribhadra, author of Satfdarsana Samuccaya 

1 Cf. Suali, p. IS8, cf. Lmgqpurma, chap. 24, Rajasekhara’s— Saddarsana- 
samuccaya (Vaisesika D., 80) p 12; PrasastvpadabJiasya p. 829. 
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distinctly says that Siva was the object of worship 
among the Naiyayikas; 1 and Rajasekhara characterises 
Nyaya system as “Saiva darsana” in his own work on 
the subject. Similarly the Vaisesikas, too, being the 
worshippers of Pasupati, a form of Siva, were known as 
Pasupatas. 2 If we remember this fact we shall better 
understand certain features of these combined systems. 

But this religious element was not all. Even in 
metaphysics, psychology and logic the two systems are 
closely connected and present a community of form, so 
much so that it is hard to distinguish, for a modern 
analyst or pundit, one from the other. Indeed the two 
may be said to represent two complementary phases of 
fundamentally one and the same body of thought. What 
this attitude exactly was it is not possible to determine 
within the brief compass of the present paper. For, in 
order to understand a system properly, it is necessary not 
only to set it in its true perspective but to study it 
from various points of view and under different relations. 
Nevertheless it is desirable to say just a few words by way 
of introduction concerning the aims and methods of this 
philosophy and' the meaning of philosophy in general in 
India. 

In India, philosophy, especially in its earlier and 
truer form, was intended to serve a practical purpose. 
Bare speculation is invariably condemned as waste of 
energy, in as much as it leads nowhere; speculation is 
deemed blind without the guiding light which Revelation 
or Higher Perception alone can furnish. Thus the pre¬ 
mises from which Reason has to draw its inferences are 


1 aksapadamate sivah srstisamharakre ehivah etc (Bib. Ind Ed., p. 51. 
Naiyayikamatam IS) cf. Gkmarafna, p. 51. 

2 See Gunaratna, p 51. These Pasupatas are called jatadh&ri saivas or 
mahesvaras m Ratnccprabha and Anandagiri (under Ved. Sutra , 37 41) cf. Guna- 
ratma pp. 49-50. A detailed exposition and examination of the doctrines of this 
philosophy together ■with a discussion as to the place of this system in the history 
of Indian Thought in general, will appear in my forthcoming monograph on Nyaya 
Vaisesika Philosophy (Part HI). 

A.T 10 
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naturally beyond its own reach and stand outside of itself. 
Reason is, by nature, impotent and can not in anywise 
overstep its data. It is not creative nor intuitive; its 
function is interpretation of facts. Its ultimate resort 
is, therefore, nothing short of Direct Experience. But 
as human experience is limited in its scope and is liable 
to error, the experience on which our reasoning is based 
must be conceived as infinite and free from all the defects 
incidental to erring humanity. This infinite experience 
is embodied in the revealed scriptures. Reason, unaided 
by the light of this Revelation, would be a groper in the 
dark and would never be able to discover the truth which 
is incapable of analysis and synthesis^ To the general 
Indian philosopher, therefore, seeking to build up his in¬ 
dividual system of thought on the bed-rock of supra- 
rational illumination contained in the Vedas or Agamas, 
much in the same fashion as to the schoolmen of 
mediaeval Europe, 1 reason is subservient to faith. “Be¬ 
lieve and then Know”—sraddhavan labhate jnanam— 
this seems to be the motto of Indian philosophy. 

Thus in the general scheme of a man’s inner culture 
the study of philosophy is given a secondary, though a 
necessary, place: 

atma va’re dra§tavyah—srotavyo mantavyo 

nididhyasitavyah. 

srotavyah srutivakyebhyo mantavyas co’papattibhih/ 

matva ca satatam dhyeya ete darsanahetavah// 

'This implies that the ultimate source of true knowledge 
is revelation, but as the facts of revelation cannot be 
accepted without any questioning in the present state of 
our life, we have to study them with the help of bur 
reason. As soon as it is brought home to us that these 
facts are quite possible and not irrational, the function 
of reason as a factor of our culture is fulfilled. For this 
function,' is simply to beget a notion of 'possibility 


1 Cf. Non quaero intdligee ut credam, sed credo ut inteUigam. 
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(sambhavanabuddhi) in regard to a certain proposition, 
and not of its certainty. Certitude can never be reached 
by the intellectual faculties (cf. tarkapmti$thanat etc.). 
That is, it is the bane of all intellectual processes, however 
subtle and cautious, that they involve self-contradictions. 
To be a thinker, without committing oneself to the auto¬ 
nomies of thought, is impossible. It is for this reason 
that whatever a thesis may be it is not difficult to find a 
sufficient reason for supporting it. Consequently, the 
intellectual processes have to be supplemented by pro¬ 
cesses of personal realisation, viz., concentration and 
abstraction. 

In other words, the general enunciations of the scrip¬ 
tures which 1 are in the form of categorical propositions 
are sufficient in themselves, as coming from an infallible 
source, to carry conviction, but if the mind of the hearer 
be not free from the disturbing factors of doubt ( asam - 
bhavand) and perversion (vipantabhavana) it will not 
receive the truth. The process of rational demonstra¬ 
tion ( manana ), which is implied in all philosophy, aims 
at removing this element of doubt 1 and producing a belief 
that the proposition as laid down in the scriptures is 
likely enough. But even at this stage the seed of uncer¬ 
tainty is not wholly gone; the root of all errors (viparita- 
bhavana) still remaining, illumination of consciousness 
resulting in the Vision of Truth cannot of course follow. 
Yoga ( nididhyasana ) or the process of psychic discipline 
has therefore to be resorted to, as capable, by holding in 
abeyance the phenomena of mental life altogether, of 
bringing about this transcendental Vision or Intuition 
(sak$atkara ) of Truth. 

Philosophy, if rightly understood, is then only a step 


1 The word for philosophy in India variously appears as nyaya, anviksik!, etc* 
Cf NyayavarttS/ca p IS. The statement on page 12, viz. samsayadi bhedanu- 
vidhayini anvIksikT, implies that philosophy is meant for .dispelling doubts on the 
principle that nanupalabdhe na nimlte nyayah pravartate. A categorical enuncia¬ 
tion of the truths is not its province—it deals with reasons of things. 
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in the cultivation of a man’s life. To be at all fruitful 
it must work in subordination to, i.e. on the data supplied 
by. Revelation. Else it is apt to run astray. 1 

This being so, it is easy to understand how different 
systems of philosophy, apparently conflicting with and' 
subversive of one another, originate. The Highest Truth, 
which lends itself to the light of supra-mental Intuition, 
is indeed one and indivisible, but it appears in diverse 
forms when looked at from diverse points of view corres- 
ponding to the capacities and tastes of the individual 
Sadhakas. So long as the individualised consciousness 
asserts itself—so long as we are unable to dispense with 
"mind” as an organ of knowledge—it is vain to hope for 
the attainment of the Absolute Truth. Relative or 
partial truth is all that can be reached by human reason. 
And these relative or fragmentary truths, or aspects of 
the Absolute Truth, are held to be the immediate ends 
of the different systems of philosophy. They represent 
varying stages in the ascending order of the Sadhaka’s 
journey in quest of self-realisation. When pieced to- 
gether and studied in the light of the resultant whole, 
they will present a sublime picture of synthesis, fraught 
with deep significance and interest to humanity. An 
indirect and veiled picture this; but it is the grandest 
within reach of our mind. 

One thing remains to be noted. The piecing to¬ 
gether or co-ordination of the systems is possible, simply 
because there is at bottom a real Unity. Eor all the 
systems pledge unconditional allegiance to Revealation. 


1 Cf. Madhusildana • sabdat prathamato aparoksajnanam jayate vicara- 
prayojakam, tadanantaram asambhavanodaye sati vicarasastram pravartate. 
tac ca vedantanam brahmany advitSye samanvayapratipadanadvara parapak§a- 
khandaradvara co’payujyate pramanagata’sambhavana Sravananivartya, prameya- 
gata\ sambhavana tu mananamvartye’ty anyatra vistarah. tadanantaram api 
yiparTtabbaraoa tisthaty’eva, sa mdidhyasanena nirakriyate tadanantaram 
pnnarapi mabav&kyam anusandhTyamanam avidyonmulanasamartham antabkarana- 
vrttibhedarupam muktjphalakam saksatkaram utpadayati. (d dvaUara tnaraksd, 
Nirnayasagara, Ed v pp 44-5). 
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It is in their mode of interpreting the scriptures, deter¬ 
mined by the capacities of the people for whom they are 
meant, that the systems vary. Even the Buddhist and 
the Jaina philosophies accept in their own ways the 
necessity of this. 

This Unity, of which Revelation is an expression, 
is transcendental. The Rsis—the Sages and the Illu- 
minatii—split up, by an apparent process of self-division, 
this Unity into concepts of symbolical knowledge, arrang¬ 
ed them in a certain grade of increasing purity and laid 
them before the intellectual faculties to play with. If 
rightly pursued, these will result in a wonderful clarificar 
tion of the intellect, when the “mind” will cease to work 
and vanish. On the bare soul, Truth will then dawn as 
a flash of lightning, dispelling all doubts and uncertainties. 

This is the secret of what is technically called adhi- 
Jcarabheda, which means that not every man is capable 
of receiving every form of truth. The faculty of under¬ 
standing developes gradually, and in the course of this 
development, truths which once seemed unintelligible and 
vague begin to assume a depth of meaning and are accept¬ 
ed. It is thus that the folly of one age is turned into 
wisdom in another. So with countries and individuals. 
It is believed that the Karmas—the forces and tendencies 
accumulated from the actions of the past ages and build¬ 
ing up the lower personality—stand in the way of a man's 
knowledge of Reality. As soon as these impediments 
are gone, either worked out through their natural reaction 
on the mental life or destroyed by Knowledge or Yoga, 
the obscure truths are at once illuminated. Thus there 
are degrees in the receptivity of the mind which the 
Teacher has to recognise if he wants his instructions to be 
understood and acted upon. This idea finds excellent 
expression in the following statement of the BodM-' 
cittavivcifrana : 

desana lokanathanam sattvasayavasanugah/ 

bhidyante bahudha loka upayair bahubhih punah// 
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gambhSrottanabhedena kvacic co'bhayalaksana/ 

bhinna’pi desana/bhinna sunyatadvayalaksana// 

This is from a work on Mahayanic philosophy. The 
same appears also in an even more precise form, in the 
word's of Madhusudana Sarasvatx who is rightly reckoned 
as one of the greatest philosophers of India in the last 
millenium. Referring to the apparently conflicting views 
of the different Acaryas he observes: 

nahi te munayo bhrantah sarvajnatvat tesam. kintu 
bahirvisayapravananam apatatah paramapurusarthe 
praveso na bhavatiTi nastikyanivaranayataih prakara- 
bhedah pradarsitah. 

From what has been said it is apparent that there is 
a real order in the systems of Indian Philosophy which a 
close study is able to discover. The synthetic conscious¬ 
ness to which such an order reveals itself has ever been 
recognised in India. In the Samkvepasariralca (II. 60- 
64), in the Atmatattvaviveka (Jayanarayana’s Ed., pp-. 
96-97), in the Prasthanablieda (pp. 11-23 of Mahimna - 
stotra, N. Sagar) an attempt has already been made in 
this direction. The Pratyabhijnahrdaya (p. 16, sictra 8) 
explicitly states that the different views of Reality, which 
the different philosophies present, are but fragments of 
the One Supreme Vision. Vijnanabhiksu and Nfla- 
kantha, in several places emphasise, each from his own 
point of view, on the mutual and supplementary relations 
existing among the various schools of thought. It is im¬ 
material in this context however to discuss how far the 
different schemes of synthesis are agreeable among them¬ 
selves. This is merely to point out that there is a real 
spirit of unity, of aim as much as of methods, among the 
diversities of thought and activity according to Indian 
philosophers. 
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The Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy is generally coDr< 
ceived by the synthetic critics to stand on the lowest rung 
of this ladder, so far as the present orthodox systems are 
concerned. Before proceeding to discuss, in what points 
the two systems differ from each other it may be well, for 
purposes of elucidation, to take note of the close affinity 
existing between them. A brief outline of this combined 
philosophy, and a statement of the rationale of its meta¬ 
physics, may therefore be of some use for a proper under¬ 
standing of the systems as a whole and determining their 1 
points of view. 

In the first place, and at the root of all, we may note 
the belief that there is a close correspondence between 
the order of our ideas and the order of extra-mental reality 
to which it testifies. The two orders stand to each other 
in a certain relation of causal sequence—whatever is 
present to consciousness has therefore an objective ground 
of reality. It is independent of consciousness in so far as 
its existence is prior to the existence of the phenomena of 
our mental life and 1 also as a condition of the possibility 
of such phenomena. It may be an object of immediate 
perception where such a perception is possible, or 
else its notion may be arrived at by an indirect 
process' of abstract reasoning or by some other valid! 
sources of knowledge. Idea ( pratiti ) being a 
symbol of, and verbal usage ( vyavahara ) being 
based on reality, it is assumed to be an index 
of its existence, (cf. samvid eva hi bhagavato vastu- 
pagame nah saranam as quoted in Upaskdra under 
Vaisesika Sutra ,, 7.2M.) 

When we look upon the phenomena of change the 
question naturally presents itself—whence these changes 
and how do they come about ? The problem is difficult 
and admits of a variety of solutions according as we ap¬ 
proach it from various standpoints, but to the Naiyayika, 
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starting from the data of his common consciousness, the 
question of origin and destruction is involved in deep 
obscurity. It is believed that the observed contingency 
of phenomena implies that a product comes into existence 
which had not existed before and that when destroyed' it 
is reduced to nothing. Before origination and after des¬ 
truction the product has no entity whatsoever. But the 
matter is relatively permanent, being the unalterable 
substance in which the product arises, in which it re¬ 
sides during its term of existence and in which it is des¬ 
troyed. Relatively speaking the cause is nitya and the 
effect is anitya. 

So the individual product is a mystery in creation— 
nay, production itself is an inexplicable enigma. The 
Universal ( samdnya ) is already there, so is the Matter; 
but what determines the emergence of a particular form 
in this matter which stands on one hand for the mani¬ 
festation of the appropriate Universal and on the other 
for the origin of the individual in which the Universal 
is apprehended ? The Asatkarya theory is supposed to be 
a reaction on the part of the Naiyayika against the doc¬ 
trines of Universal Flux and of Universal Void of the 
Buddhists. But the Naiyayika in his turn has not 
succeeded in avoiding the perils of abrupt recoil. 

For clearing up the position I now take up the 
question of Causality, 1 as it has been discussed in these 
schools. It is assumed, in opposition to the theories of 
some of the Buddhist scholars, as a fact of common ex¬ 
perience, that nothing comes out of nothing and' that 
pure negation is unproductive. The production of an 
effect implies a change of condition or movement which 
presupposes the presence of two factors, one passive 
which receives and the other active which imparts the 
transitive movement. 


1 The principle of causality is a self-evident principle. Denial of this would 
lead to the absurdities of what in technical language would be called svabhavavada 
and yadrcchavada. 
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The passive element is the material or constitutive 
cause of the product and is relatively permanent. It is 
invariably a substance, positive in character. The 
active factor known as the operative, efficient or instru¬ 
mental cause acts upon the product either directly or by 
virtue of its presence. It is in the latter sense only that 
the causality of Divine Will, Time, Space etc. has to be 
conceived. In both cases the efficient cause is an ex¬ 
trinsic ( vahya) factor in the production and bears no 
intimate relation to the effect concerned. This formal 
duality in the causal principle is, of course, everywhere' 
recognised, but the Naiyayika insists, under the exigen¬ 
cies of his fundamental position, that this analysis is not 
complete. Besides the two classes mentioned, there is a 
distinct kind of cause (called asamavayi) which is neither 
material nor even wholly extrinsic. Thus, for instance, 
when two parts are brought together resulting in the 
production of a whole, the conjunction of the parts is as 
much a cause of the product as the parts themselves. 
Similarly in making a blue texture the blue colour of the 
material is a causal antecedent to the blue colour of the 
product. It is maintained that every positive product 
comes into existence under the influence of this threefold 1 
cause. Negation as a product, i.e., destruction, requires 
only a nimitta and nothing more. 

Being an ardent advocate of the doctrine of Asat- 
karyavad'a which is necessitated by his assumption of 
commonsense view of reality, the Naiyayika finds it 
indispensable to maintain an absolute distinction 
( atyantabheda ) between the material cause and the 
effect which is produced from it. The relation which 
holds between the two is neither abheda nor even tadat- 
mya, but an Intimate Union (inherence, samavaya ) of 
one with the other. It is a mysterious relation. 

But what is the driving factor which compels the 
Naiyayika <to assume the doctrine of asatkarya ? Does 
it not do violence to our belief in persistence and con- 

AT 11 
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tinuity ? Why is it found necessary to posit pragabhava 
as a precondition (a general nimitta) in all production? 
To this the Naiyayika replies that to confine ourselves 
to the records of our usual experience, we are bound to 
assume, by the very laws of our thought, the necessity of 
pragabhava as such a condition of production. But this 
does not amount to a denial of a principle of Persistence 
altogether, for the doctrine of Conservation of Matter is 
an essential feature of its philosophy. The Naiyayika as 
much as the Sankhya, admits that Primary Matter is 
eternal. The four kinds of atomic substances, viz. earth 
etc. and akasa persist through eternity (like time, space, 
manas and self). Being without any parts or com¬ 
ponent members, they have neither a beginning nor an 
end. It is only the compounds of the ;first four sub¬ 
stances ( kdryabhuta ) as well as some qualities and all 
actions which are produced and destroyed: bhutocche- 
danupapatteh ( Nydyabhdsya , 4.1.29). It is pointed out 
that though forms ( samsthdna ) may change, matter as 
such remains constant; being eternal it is capable neither 
of increase nor of diminution. Form, which is nothing 
but a collocation of parts (avayavasannivesa) , is con¬ 
ceived' as a quality inhering in matter. The appearance 
and disappearance of forms is bound up with, being logi¬ 
cally considered as antecedents of, the origin and des¬ 
truction of individuals, for origin and dissolution, so far 
as the substances are concerned, are synonymous with 
aggregation and' separation of parts. 

Thus in this view though the individual is perishable 
(dhvamsapratiyogi ), the Universal is eternal. What the 
individual is in Sankhya, the Universal is from this 
standpoint in Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

This Universal is revealed by a definite arrangement 
of the parts of the body, for though it is by nature eternal 
and free from spatial limitations, such is the nature of 
things ( svabhdva ) that it inheres and manifests itself 
in those individuals only whose component parts are 
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fixed in a particular spatial order. Though present every¬ 
where it is not so perceived. It enters as a predicate in 
our judgement. No further question is here admissible: 
we are dealing with an ultimate fact incapable of further 
analysis. 1 2 In this system (as much as in Sankhya), it is 
therefore naturally assumed that before the commence¬ 
ment of the causal operation there is something already 
given, viz., the Universal (or the individual)." 

So then we find that before the appearance of a parti¬ 
cular cosmic order we have to presuppose the existence 
of Primary Matter, (which in this school is understood 
as partly atomic, e.g. the first four elements and partly 
ubiquitous e.g. Akasa), of the Principles of Time and 
Space and of the Universals. These atoms, which till 
now have been in a loose and free state ( pravibhalctdh ) 3 * * * * 8 
are set in motion by a certain influence and begin to 
group themselves into different forms. 

But what is this influence which imparts the initial 
motion to the atomic matter without and to the atomic 


1 Tbe etymological structure of the word vyakti (manifestation) shows that 
the individual is conceived as a manifestation only, implying that the Universal 
(jatt) , as such is unmanifested. 

2 The Sankhya-Yoga is an advocate of satkaryavada and denies the necessity 
of assuming a real independent Universal. The individual is considered to 
consist of a twofold aspect (cf. the view of the mdifferentists, eg Adelard of 
Bath) viz the generic and the specific (sdmanya'visesatmaka) < and has an eternal 
existence per se What is popularly called production is only manifestation 

(avirbharva ) i e. descent as it were from the Eternal Plane into the realm of 
Time And as all manifestation is relative, it means that m an absolute sense, 
i.e from the standpoint of God or yuktayogi there is nothing like production 
or creation. In Eternity-—on the Divine Plane—there can be no “motion” and 
consequently no flux. Causality, implying succession, is a category in Time. The 
Nyaya-Vajsesika, on the other hand, being a representative of asatkaryavada is 
constrained to admit the non-existence of the individual before its production and 

after its destruction. But along with this he is bound to ascribe eternal existence 

to the Universal Otherwise his position would be like that of the Buddhist, who 

rejects the reality of both the Concrete Individual (cf. samghatavada ) as well as 

of the Abstract Universal (cf- apohavada). 

8 This shows that there is no form in matter during the period of dissolution. 
In the Sankhya also Matter is described in. its primary state as undifferentiated 
and formless ( avyakrta prahrtih). According to both it is indeterminate and 
supersensuous ( atrndnya ), 
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manas within? The problem is extremely complicated. 
The atoms and the manas being inert by nature have to 
be moved from without. The Self in itself can not be a 
source of motion, for it is a continuum. The only active 
principle, if there could at all be anything deserving of 
this name in this system, is adrsta which resides as a 
specific quality in the Self. It is maintained that when 
the Self, charged with this adrsta, comes in contact with 
the atoms the latter are impelled to action. The occa¬ 
sion for such contact is determined by the maturity of 
adr§ta which is effected by the passage of Time. But 
adrsta in itself, as being a link in the chain of causation, 
can not be a final and adequate explanation of the origin 
of motion. The ascription of causality in this case to the 
human will' {manudiya prayatna) fa out of the point. 
The human will, in so far as it is a product, is occasional, 
i.e. an event in time and is itself determined by adrsta. 
As a result of this analysis, therefore, our system finds 
compelled to reject both the hypotheses as ultimate 
solution. We have, it is urged, in the last resort to fall 
back on the Divine Will (tsvanya prayatna), which being 
eternal is not determined by anything external to it and 
requires no further explanation. This is what in the 
scholastic language we may designate as the doctrine of 
the Divine Concursus. 

The origin of Motion is therefore to be explained by 
the operation of the Divine Will in the first place and 
by that of the human will {mdnusiya prayatna) and of 
mechanical' necessity implied in previous karma in the 
second. All the principles work concurrently though pro¬ 
minence is given in all theistic philosophy to the Will of 
God without which nothing can be actuated. The pro¬ 
cess of the formation of organic and inorganic bodies is a 
question to which we can not advert here 1 but it may 
just be noted that the same karma which brings about a 


1 Cf Dr Seal's “The Positive Sciences of the ancient Hindus ”, 
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contact between the self and the manas is also instru¬ 
mental in bringing together the atoms so as to form 
different collocations capable of exhibiting a variety of 
specific characters. In other words, the manas and the 
material particles are stirred into activity by one and 
the same force conceived as a quality present in the self. 
The external world, including the organism, is held to be 
a field for the experiences of pleasure and pain resulting 
by way of natural reaction from the karma-forces of the 
past, and' has only a moral value. Apart from karma, 
i.e. from the standpoint of the liberated self, wrapped in 
the glory of its isolation, the existence of the world and 
of its life is without any significance. Hence the same 
moral End (viz. bkcga) which occasions the rise of sub¬ 
jective phenomena acts also as a motive for the origin of 
the objective order. 

A word or two may be useful in connection with this 
vexed question of adrsta or karma. Uniformity of Nature 
and the Principle of Causality are invariably assumed. 1 
That is whatever comes into being is supposed to do so 
from an adequate cause. Granting this it remains to take 
note of the facts of pleasure and pain and justify their 
existence. Evidently they must be traced to distinctive 
causes which can not be extrinsic or bhutanistha as the 
materialists (lokayatikah) would contend. The same 
external object is the source of pleasure to one and of 
pain to another, causes pleasure to a man at one time 
and pain to the same man at another time. These differ¬ 
ences of experiences have, therefore, to be explained on 
intrinsic grounds. That is to say, once assuming that 
pleasure and pain, which are facts of mental life and be¬ 
long to the Self, are occasioned by causes also belonging 
to and existing in the same Self, the question becomes 
simplified. The conclusion becomes then irresistible that 

1 There is no room for chance ( akasmikai'vavada ) m philosophy The different 
doctrines of chance viz. Niyativada, Kalavada,, Yadrochavada and Svabhava 
yada have been rejected. 
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these causes are the nature of tendencies or subconscious 
forces resulting from conscious efforts in the past and 
lying dormant in the Self. They lie dormant or unseen 
for a definite period of time proportionate to the inten¬ 
sity of the strain originally put jforth. They are then 
released iso to say, and give rise to pleasure and pain, 
indeed to the whole panorama of phenomenal existence. 
For the world itself, as already mentioned, is justifiable 
only on moral grounds as the field wherein the Self has to 
work out its destinies. It can have no other meaning. 

The materialists, who rejected the efficiencies of 
karma, explained that a living organism (sarira), just 
like an inorganic substance ( murtti ) is produced from 
matter under purely mechanical influences. The assump¬ 
tion of karma is declared unnecessary. But the Naiya- 
yika remarks that while the mechanical causes are indeed 
admissible they do not go very far; they are subject to 
the operation of a governing principle of Justice or Moral 
Retribution in the world. The mechanical theory is open 
to several objections: (1) The analogy of inorganic sub¬ 
stances is ill-founded, for there is no evidence testifying 
to the fortuitous character of their origin. (£) On the 
contrary, the origin of organic bodies is known from ex¬ 
perience to follow generally (e.g. in the case of sexually- 
generated bodies) from the fusion of two principles, male 
and female (viz. retah and Idhita) but this involves 
previous karma—both of the person to be born and of 
the parents—capable of bringing about the fusion. And 
even where such a fusion is not a necessary pre-condition, 
as in the case of the ayonija (a-sexually generated) bodies 
of (i) Devas, R$is, on one hand and (ii) of the Infusoria 
etc. on the other, the action of karma is held to be in¬ 
dispensable. To explain: the immediate material which 
enters into the constitution of all organisms (whether 
ayonija or yonija) is the atomic substance, but the 
efficient cause, viz. the unseen agency of differentiation or 
the factor which determines their varieties (i.e. the 
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different forms of organic structure) is karma. The 
former is passive, but it yields to the impulse communi¬ 
cated to it by the latter, the active principle, and takes 
on a corresponding form. Unless the agency of such an 
unseen principle be admitted it seems hard to explain how 
the same primordial cells which are uniform in 
character and do not exhibit the slightest indications of 
difference either in physical or psychical activities should 
gradually evolve themselves into different organisms 
altogether. 

Karma is conceived as bringing about a two-fold 
union—(a) the aggregation of the atoms resulting m the 
production of the body, and ( b ) the union of the parti¬ 
cular Self, in which it inheres as a quality, with this body. 
These two actions are indeed' not two different actions, 
but rather two complementary phases of the same action, 
and are simultaneous. For the body being considered 
to be the vehicle of bhoga, and bhoga explained as the 
experience of pleasure and pain (sukhaduhkhasarrivitti) 
it is apparent that its relation to the Self is already im¬ 
plied. To clear up: the same karma which resides in a 
particular Self creates for it by a process of atomic com¬ 
bination (cmusamgkdta ) its vehicle of experiences. If 
this be not conceded a great difficulty would follow. That 
is to say, if it be supposed that the efficient cause of body 
(i.e. karma) does not pertain to the Selves severally i.e. 
is not pratyatmaniyata, the problem arises: why should 
one individual Self experience his pleasures and pains 
through one body and through that alone, rather than 
through any other? Since all the Selves are by nature 
Omnipresent and related to all bodies alike, what deter¬ 
mines the sense of possession ( svasvamibkava , bhoktr - 
bhogyabhdva , mamatva) in regard to a particular Self 
and a particular body as expressed in the judgement— 
‘this body is mine 5 ? It is a universally admitted fact 
that such a restriction ( niyama ) of personal experience 
really exists—one cannot enjoy or suffer in another’s 
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body. 1 Hence there must be a ground of restriction. 
This is karma. 

From what has been said above it follows that karma 
is the force which helps to build up a particular body and 
unite it (and the manas) to the Self to which it attaches, 
so that it lies at the root of the entire phenomena of 
mundane existence. The assumption of bodies and senses, 
not once but through a beginnmgless series of births, 
is the only means by which the experience of pleasure 
and pain is possible, for a disembodied soul is free from 
pleasure and pain—in fact from every form of mental 
life, e.g. cognition, desire, volition etc. Now for one 
who wants to be rid of pain and consequently of mental 
life, including what is popularly esteemed as pleasure— 
and pleasure not preceded, succeeded and accompanied 
by pain is not possible 2 —the one thing needful is to des¬ 
troy the accumulated force of karma, this destruction 
alone being capable of leading to a discarnate state. 

But what is it that can destroy karma? To this 
question one has to answer by asking a cross-question, 
viz what is it that produces karma or rather makes 
its origin or possibility? All the systems of Indian 
philosophy agree in the main in replying to both these 
questions. They hold irrespective of the individual' 
standpoint from which each of them looks at Reality, 
that Ignorance leads to karma, or makes it productive 
while Knowledge serves to destroy it or to sterilise its 
forces. Let us confine ourselves to the special views of 
Nyaya-vaisesika. Ignorance is said to consist in think¬ 
ing that th]e Self is kartta and bhokta and that it is 


1 This excludes the case of the Yogins who are able to experience the pleasure 
and pain of anybody whatsoever as if they were their own. But then this 
experience would not be called bhoga at all, and is not the result of his prior 
karma Hence bhoga=svasukhaduhkhasaksatkaxah Cf Nyayavarttikatatparyatika 
p 857 asti hi parakTyasukhaduhkhasaksatkaro yogtnam na hi cai’te bhogmah 
^ Cf. Nydyamanjari , p. 511 duhkhasamsparse sasvatikasukhasambhogasam- 
bhavad duhkhasya caVasyahatavyatvad vivekahanasya ca’sakyatvad vusamadhunl 
ihai’katra patrapatite ubhe api sukhaduhkhe tyajyatam iti. 
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identical with the body and senses or at least is their 
owner. True knowledge enables the Self to realise that 
in itself, as dissociated from the action of the specific 
qualities which inhere in it under the influence of 
Adrsta during its term of embodied life, it is absolutely 
pure and indifferent ( svarupatas ccfham uddsinah). It 
reveals the truth that all real agency or efficiency belongs 
to the Lord and that man is, and considers himself, to be 
an efficient cause in so far as he identifies himself, 
though falsely and unknowingly, with the Lord. This 
false sense of efficiency ( hartrtvabodha) on the part of 
man, which is necessitated for the working out of his past 
karma, 1 disappears with the disruption of karma by the 
fire of Knowledge, so that in reality ( paramdrthatah ) the 
human soul is not a free agent ( kartta ) nor even a 
patient ( bhohtd ) but is neutral ( udasina ). The notion 
that the soul is active or passive springs only from 
ignorance or misapprehension of its real character. 2 


1 Udayana approaches the problem from a slightly different point of view: 
na cakurvatah kulaladeh kayasaraksobhadisadhyo bhogah siddhyed iti tadartham 
asya kartrtvam Isvaro’ mimanyate tadarthamatratvadaisvaryyasye’ti (Nyaya 
kusumanjali, Ben. Ed , Ch. V. p. 47). 

2 Cf Nyayakandafi, p. 281, yah kartta bhokta stl’ty atmanam abhimanyate 
paramarthato duhkhasadhanam ca bahyadhyatmikavisayamsukhasndhanam lty 
abhimanyate so’avidvan. 
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SANKHYA-YOGA VIEW 

In the history of ancient Indian philosophy the con¬ 
troversy over the doctrine of causality is very old indeed. 
Although the nature of the controversy has varied from 
time to time, the fundamental problem has persisted. It 
is this: what is the relation between the cause and the 
effect ? Does the cause contain the effect in its implicit 
form or is the effect a new thing altogether ? What are 
the presuppositions of the genetic process? Does it 
imply simply a gradual unfoldment of what lies within, 
as eternally existing, or is it a creation ex nihil f 

We know that various answers can be given to these 
questions according to the differences of our viewpoint. 
The Naiyayika, with his commonsense and realistic as¬ 
sumptions would naturally be inclined to favour the 
view which maintains an absolute difference ( atyanta - 
bheda) between the cause (material) and the effect. To 
him the cause and the effect are two distinct concepts, 
though bound together by a mysterious tie of relation¬ 
ship ; for it cannot be gainsaid, the Naiyayika would say, 
that though the effect is distinct from its cause—indeed 
from everything else in creation—by virtue of its own 
apparent individuality, it still inheres in it during its 
existence, and that even when it does not exist, i.e. before 
its production and after its destruction, its non-existence, 
technically known as pragabhava and dhvamsa, is predic¬ 
able of its cause alone. As to what constitutes this 
bond of affinity nothing is said beyond the fact that it is 
in the nature of an effect to be thus intimately related to 
its own material cause. It is an ultimate fact and has 
to be accepted as such. 

This appeal to “the nature of things” on the part of 
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the Naiyayika amounts practically to a confession of 
weakness of his theory. The Ypgin, who is an advocate 
of s atka ryavada, rejects the Naiy ayika hypothesis and 
affirms that the effect, in so far as its essence is concerned, 
is identical with the cause from which it comes forth. 
The so-called production and' destruction do not really 
mean that the product comes into and passes away from 
existence. Every product being an aspect of the supreme 
Prakrti in which it exists somehow involved and identified 
as an eternal moment, creation out of nothing and anni¬ 
hilation is an absurdity. Production, therefore, is 
differentiation and dissolution is re-integration. The, 
process of becoming, with which the problem of causality 
has to deal, does indeed imply a change, but it is a change 
conceived as the transition of a dharma from an unmani¬ 
fest to a manifest state and from the manifest back into 
the unmanifest condition. The substrate of change is 
everywhere and always an existing unit. 

The sum and substance of the Satkaryavadin’s con¬ 
tention seems to be this. We all must start from the 
assumption, under the necessity of our thought, that 
being comes from being and not from not-being, and that 
an absolute void giving rise to being is inconceivable. 
The denial of this principle would land us in contradic¬ 
tions. We conclude, therefore, that the effect is real 
{sat). 

In the text-books of the school we find a set of 
five arguments brought forward to establish the reality 
(sattd) of the effect (even before its origin): 

(1) The fact that what is unreal ( asat ) can not be 
subject to the causal operation (karakavyapara). 

(2) The fact that an appropriate 'material 
{updddna) is resorted to for bringing about a certain 
effect; in other words, that every material is not by 
nature capable of producing every effect This means 
that the material cause, which is somehow related to the 
effect in question, brings about that effect. But if the 
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effect were not existing, there would be no relation and 
consequently no production. An unrelated material is 
no material at all. 

(3) And if the necessity of the relation between the 
material and the effect be not admitted, it would imply 
that the fitness of the material is not a condition of pro¬ 
duction and that any effect could result from any cause. 
This would be subversive of all order and so against our 
experience. 

(4) This difficulty cannot be got over by the as¬ 
sumption of sakti even, as the Mimamsakas seem to do. 
They declare that an effect, before origin, is indeed non¬ 
existent ( asat ) and that the cause is therefore indeed un¬ 
related. Still there would be no irregularity, for we 
admit, they say, that the cause, in so far as it possesses a 
sakti favourable to a certain effect, does produce that 
effect. As to the question whether the cause possesses a 
particular sakti or not, it can only be answered a fortiori, 
for it is inferred by observation of the effect. 

(5) The last argument is that the effect is nothing 
different from the cause (karanabhavdt ). If the cause be 
existent (sat) there is no reason to maintain that the 
effect, which is only a mode of the cause, should be non¬ 
existent (asat). 

This last argument requires to be expanded. We 
have already said that according to Sankhya, unlike 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, the relation between cause and effect is 
declared to be identity (abheda, tddatmya). The 
Naiyayika, with his pragmatic attitude towards reality, 
makes utility the criterion of existence (sattd) and ap¬ 
proaches the problem in a semi-Buddhistic fashion. To 
him, therefore, the effect, say a jar, is altogether a dis¬ 
tinct entity from its cause, clay, for both do not serve 
the self-same purpose. This is arthakriyabheda. Besides 
this, there are other grounds, which, to a realist philo¬ 
sopher, help to differentiate one object from another. 
These are buddhi (—pratiti), vyapadesa and arthakriy a- 
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vyavastha. On these grounds, too, the Naiyayika seeks to 
establish the difference of the effect from the cause. Thus 
the notion of jar is distinct from that of clay and conse¬ 
quently corresponding to this notional or logical differ¬ 
ence, the Naiyayika would say, there must be a real 
difference in the objective world. In other words, jar 
and clay, as objective realities, must be mutually different. 
So, too, differences of names and functions point to a 
difference in reality. 

These are some of the stock arguments of the 
Naiyayika. But they do not appear to have much weight 
against the Sankhya-Yoga position. They lose their 
point as soon as they are aimed at a system in which the 
so-called Realism finds little support. The arth&kriya- 
bheda is really no sure test of objective difference, for the 
same object may have different arthakriyas; nor is artha- 
kriyavyavastha a test, for different collocations of the 
same cause may serve different purposes. The difference of 
names, viz. clay and jar, is no proof of difference either, for 
in that case a forest would have to be postulated as 
different from the individual trees composing it. 

The true relation between the cause and the effect, 
therefore, is that the effect is a dharma, an aspect of the 
cause and constitutes a mode of it. The primary Prakrti 
being the equilibrium of the three gunas, the effects or 
vikaras are nothing but various modifications and collo¬ 
cations of it. In essence the cause and the effect are 
identical, for both consist of gunas and it is in difference 
of collocation (samsthanabheda) that thle difference 
between the two, as it reveals itself to our consciousness, 
consists. And this difference in collocation is a peculiar 
manifestation., That of which it is a manifestation re¬ 
mains always in the background, unmanifest. In the last 
resort, the cause, the Prakrti, the Materia Prima , is the 
iw manifest and the effect, the vikara, is the manifested 
worfd, always held within the bosom of that unmanifest, 
universal being. 
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The doctrine of satkarya, therefore implies, as we 
often find in Indian philosophy, that the universe, with 
an infinite number of cosmic systems belonging to it, is 
always existing in Prakrti as its aspects. The evolution 
of a universe out of void has no meaning. The Buddhists, 
together with the Naiyayika and Vaisesika, believe that 
the product has no exiistence prior to its origination and 
that it loses its existence as soon as it is destroyed. 
What this really means and how far it is justified we shall 
try to explain elsewhere. But we may just observe here 
that the whole doctrine of satkarya is a blow to this 
position. 

To make the Yoga thesis more clear we give here a 
brief analysis of its concept of substance or dharmin. In 
the technical nomenclature of Indian philosophy the term 
dharmin bears the sense of “substrate, subject, that in 
which something is held, that of which something is predi¬ 
cated” and dharma means the “aspect of dharmin, predi¬ 
cate, content” and so forth. All predication, and there¬ 
fore all judgment, involves the affirmation ( vidhdna ) or 
denial ( nisedha ) of a particular dharma with reference to 
a particular dharmin. In fact, every proposition, which is 
an expression of judgment, bears testimony to the fact of 
predication Now, though predication is made—and 
our entire phenomenal existence is necessarily based upon 
this—the subject of predication remains always, so far as 
its nature and essence are concerned, a point of contro¬ 
versy. When it is said that “the flower is red” the pro¬ 
position is certainly intelligible to commonsense, but on 
closer examination the meaning of the proposition fur¬ 
nishes a topic for discussion. It reveals the same old 
problem which Nagasena raised before Menander more 
than 2000 years ago. What is that to which I am attri¬ 
buting redness ? What is meant by flower ? Is it a mere 
bundle ( samghata , samuddya ) of sensible qualities or is 
there a real objective ground, a substrate, to which the 
qualities are attached by some natural relations? We 
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know that two answers are usually given to this question. 
The first is that of the Buddhists and in a certain sense 
of the Vaiyakaranas. The second answer comes from 
Nyaya-Vaisesika. The Vedantic position on this question 
is one of compromise between Idealism and Realism, but 
it Lends towards the former. And the Yoga view, too, 
is more or less idealistic, though with an important 
qualification. 

In other words, the Buddhists deny the existence of 
a substance away from the qualities and a whole as dis¬ 
tinct from the parts. But the Realists, to whom the 
external world has an objective, extra-mental value, are 
not satisfied with this view. They posit a real substance 
in which various qualities inhere and which is not a mere 
collection of gunas but has an independent existence. So 
too with the whole (avayavi) which results, as a distinct 
and independent object, from the combination of parts. 
In Vedanta, also, the former view is favoured'. Sankara, 
in Brhaddranyaka-bhdsya , plainly denies substantiality 
to the atoms and describes them as mere gunas. But 
the Yoga theory is more clear on the point. It is said 
indeed that dharma is the guna or a set of gunas by 
which the dharmin is made known to us and' that this guna 
may be any of the sensible qualities, viz., colour, sound, 
etc. or any of their combinations. But this ought not to 
imply that there is any fundamental distinction between 
dharma and dharmin. Both of these are at bottom 
(paramarthatah) one. 1 They are different only in 
vyavahara. And since this difference between dharma 
and dharmin and between one dharma and another is 
founded on the appearance and disappearance of the 
dharmas which is due to time-limitation* it is evident 
that in Eternity, where there is no distinction between 


1 dharnus\arupamatro hi dharmah. dharmivikriyaa’vai’sa dharmadyara pra- 
pancyata iti. tatra dharmasya dharmmi varttamanasyaiVa adhvasu atlta- 
liagatavarttaroanesu bhayanyathatyam bhavati na dravyanyathatv am (Yoga 
bh&sya. III IS)*. 
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past and future, all the dharmas are in a sense identical, 
not only with one another but even with the dharmin to 
which they are referred. This ultimate dharmin is the 
unmanifest Prakrti whose infinite modes (vikar&h) are 
the infinite dharmas, of which those, which are present 
to our consciousness are called present and the rest is 
characterised either as past or as future. The dharmas 
are, therefore, only the varying manifestations of the 
gunas of primary Matter. That is, Prakrti as modified 
m a particular manner is known as a particular dharma 
or vikara. 

* * * * 

The Yoga philosophy, especially ithe system pro¬ 
pounded by Patanjali and Vyasa, accepts in the main the 
views of the rival school of the Sankhyas. The Yoga 
view of causality is, therefore, in all essential features 
almost identical with the Sankhya. ' 

Prom what we have said regarding satkaryavada it 
must have been made clear that the Yoga (and Sankhya) 
notion of causality has a distinct character of its own. 
The word ‘cause’ means indeed a necessary pre-condition 
of a subsequent event; this meaning is common to the 
other systems; it also accepts the anvaya and vyatireka 
as the guiding principles for the discovery of causality. 
But the characteristic doctrine remains to be noted'. 

If we observe the world of change and analyse it 
carefully we find that every change involves a double 
element: (a) a transitional one, and ( b ) a permanent 
one. When clay is moulded into the form of a jar, we 
are accustomed to speak of this moulding as an instance 
of change. Evidently here, too, there are two elements 
present, viz., clay and the forms that appear and dis¬ 
appear in it. The forms are all transitional—they come 
and go, but the matter, the clay, for instance, is relatively 
permanent. It is, therefore, said' to be the substrate of 
these changes of forms, through all of which its unity 
remains unbroken. Before the production of jar, clay 
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had a definite form viz,, ‘lump’, which disappeared and 
made room for the appearance of a new form, viz., ‘jar", 
and the destruction of the jar again is nothing but the 
disappearance of the ‘jar’ form and the appearance of a 
fresh one in its place, and so on till Universal Dissolution 
when Matter will absorb within itself all its forms and 
regain its pristine formless and blank character. But 
during creation (srsti) it stands as the background for 
the play of these countless fleeting forms. From this will 
be obvious what the relation between Matter, the 
dharmin, and the form, the dharma is. Every change 
being a kind of causation, true causal relation must be 
understood as meaning the relation of the form to the 
matter, and not, as the Buddhists would contend, of one 
form with another. In the chain of causation, of course, 
one form may be spoken of as the cause of another, 1 but it 
is not by virtue of itself but of the matter which is its 
content. In the technical language of Sankhya-Yoga all 
causal relation is prakrtivikrtibh,ava, prakrti being the 
cause and vikrti the effect. 

But the meaning of the term prakrti is very 'often 
misunderstood. It is generally supposed to stand for the 
samavayi karana of the Vaisesika or for the material 
cause of the Scholastics. There is no doubt that what 
is meant by samavayi karana falls under prakrti, but the 
latter includes the so-called nimittas as well. If we leave 
aside for the present the question of asamavayi karana, 
which is a peculiarity of the Vaisesika? alone, we may 
conveniently divide prakrti into a two-fold aspect, viz.: 
upadana and nimitta. 

Thus although prakrti is one and the question of 
causal classification is, therefore, out of place in Sankhya, 
it becomes intelligible why we find mention of a two-fold 
division of the causal principle. This division is really 
a concession to the demands of empiric consciousness, 

1 In popular parlance, however, one dharma may be described as the dharma 
of another. 
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and is resorted to just as in Vedanta. Truly speaking, 
Sankhya-Yoga, as much as Vedanta, is an advocate of 
the identity of nimitta and upadana. In other words, the 
distinction between nimitta and upadana is a pseudo¬ 
distinction, and has no existence on the plane of pure 
Prakrti which is universal Being and Essence. It is only 
when Prakrti has evolved' herself into the first stadium, 
into the Mahat, that we find this distinction, of nimitta 
and upadana, like every other distinction, probably 
brought out. The function of the nimitta, therefore, is 
not to serve, as with the Vaise§ika, as an external prin¬ 
ciple of movement, the effectuating factor in the universal 
Becoming. Prakrti is self-moved ( svatahpannamim ),. 
motion is inherent in it by nature and does not come 
to it from without. It (as rajas) is an aspect of its 
Being. The efficiency of the nimitta—and this is all that 
we mean by causal operation—consists only in the re¬ 
moval of the proh%bens in the way of Prakrti ( tamah, 
dvara^a) and in the consequent liberation of the vikaras, 
the forms, held so long in confinement within the womb 
of Prakrti. 

Eor practical purposes, therefore, we may distin¬ 
guish in our system between two kinds of causes at work, 
viz., the material and the efficient. What Aristotle 
designated as formal causes do not seem to possess here 
a causal character at all. And we shall find that the so- 
called final causes of Aristotle fall under the category of 
nimitta. 

Let us try to understand the position more clearly. 
We have said that the material cause, the Prakrti qua 
upadana, possesses an eternal motion inherent in itself 
and is not an inert substance required to be moved from 
outside. It possesses in potentia infinite forms towards 
the manifestation of which it has 1 a natural proneness; 
but this manifestation is held in check by a retarding 
force which, as we shall find later on, is identical with 
the merit or demerit of jiva with whose personal experi- 
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ence the manifestation is directly concerned. As soon 
as this force is counteracted by an opposite force, e.g., 
merit by demerit and vice versa , the path of evolution be¬ 
comes clear and the material transforms itself into the 
appropriate effect. The block of stone for instance, con¬ 
tains involved within itself any kind of image, but it is' 
able to manifest a particular image—and this manifesta¬ 
tion is called production—only when the particular 
avarana which stands in the way of its manifestation is 
removed by the sculptor’s chisel. The removal of this 
avarana constitutes the efficiency of the nimitta, and is 
the sum and substance of all causal operation. The 
nimittas do not lend any impulse to the material nor can 
they bring out what is not implicitly contained in it. 
The apt illustration in the Yogabkasya (4.3) of the water 
in a reservoir on a higher level flowing of itself into the 
lower fields when a leakage or an outlet is made in the 
embankment, will clear up our point. Further, since 
every subsidiary prakrti—finite cause, is ultimately per¬ 
meated by and coincident with pure Prakrti it naturally 
follows that every individual thing in nature contains 
every other thing potentially. 1 

Thus we need not seek for a principle of effectuation 
in Prakrti outside of its own nature (svabhdva). This 
independence, on the part of the Prakrti, of an extrinsic 1 
influence is called her svatantrya or freedom. Vijnana 
Bhiksu shows (Yoga varttika, pp. 260-1) that the only 
possible cause of pravrtti is the nature of the gunas. 2 It 
is universally admitted that the particles of matter 
(arm) are in perpetual motion in space. This motion is 

1 The arguments in &ankkyakariha viz. upadananiyam&t etc. are m cosonance 
with our ordinary experience which justifies this restriction An effect, to he 
brought forth, requires an appropriate material (and appropriate subsidiary causes) 
This is so, because we are dealing with limited prakrti and with limited human 
resources But to the Yogm, to whom the entire Prakrti is open, it is easy 
to evolve anything from anything. 

2 Cf Yogabkasya under Siifra III. IS.—gunasvabhavym tu pravrttikajanam 
uktam gunanam. 
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the vague vibration characteristic of the atoms and is to 
be distinguished from the definite motion which brings 
two atoms together ( dravydrambhaka) so as to form a 
substance. This motion does not serve any moral pur¬ 
pose, i.e., does not produce bhoga; hence merit and de¬ 
merit cannot be its cause. Nor is this motion due to a 
special act of God's will, for it would be assuming too 
much. It is more reasonable, therefore, to think of it) 
as natural. Vijnana Bhiksu further points out that the 
nimittas are not found to be necessary and indispensable 
in the manifestation of an effect, for the Yogin, by a mere 
act of his will, can bring forth anything that he pleases 
and for creation he does not stand in need of any human 
instruments. Similarly, in the beginning of creation 
things, eg. seeds, are produced by God's will merely,' 
without the help of any positive precedent condi¬ 
tions, e.g. similar other seeds. All this goes to corro¬ 
borate the view that the nimittas have not a direct 
causality in the production of an object. They help, 
each in its own way, to rouse the evolving power, of 
Prakrti, viz., karma (merit and demerit) by breaking the 
avarana which is a dharma opposed to itself, God's will 
by breaking all kinds of avarana beginning with the 
greatest one i.e., state of equilibrium, kala by roqsing 
karmas etc., and the ordinary instruments, dandas etc., 
by retarding the possibility of manifestation of other 
effects. 

* * * * 

But what is the aim of all this manifestation ? What 
is its end ? An answer to this would furnish us with what 
Aristotle calls final causes of creation. It is admitted 
that all movement presupposes an end to be realised; 
without an end there can be no activity (prayojcmam 
anuddisya na mando’pi pravartate ). This end is however 
variously conceived: 

(a) Firstly it is pleasure or pain, which the jlva is 
bound to experience in consequence (i.e. ? as the 
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fruits, phala) of his previous karma. In common 
parlance, this experience is known as bhoga and jiva 
as bhokta. 

( b ) The author of Yogabhasya sets forth that this 
aim is twofold, pleasure or absence of pain. The former 
is bhoga and the latter is apavarga. It is either of these 
two which is the object of a man’s striving (purusartha ). 
Pleasure or bhoga, when further analysed, would be found 
to embrace the three varieties of end, viz. dharma, artha 
and kama. But the supreme end is apavarga. 

In the Sdnkhya Kdrikd (4£), it is clearly stated 
that the purusartha actuates the linga (pravartaka ). 
This artha is (a) experience of pleasure and pain on the 
ascertainment of visayas, or ( b ) denial of viisayas on the 
ascertainment of distinction between Prakrti and Purusa. 
In other words, every movement is either towards visaya- 
bhoga or towards bhogatyaga i.e. peace. But as bhoga 
is the necessary precedent of tyaga, and must eventually 
be followed by it, sooner or later, it may be said with 
reason that the end of all movement is this tyaga, which 
in its highest form is dissociation from Prakrti and self- 
realisation. It is the “One Event to which the whole 
creation moves.” 

The perpetual unrest and agitation which we observe 
around us will have their close only when this supreme 
end is attained. The course of evolution, for each indivi¬ 
dual, will terminate when he realises the essential nature 
of his own self ( tatah parindmakramasamaptir gunandm ). 
For apart from the individual for whom it is intended, 
the evolution of Nature has no other meaning. As to the 
further question whether Nature as a whole will ever 
cease to evolve we have nothing to say here. This point 
will be discussed separately in connection with the doc¬ 
trine of pralaya. 

Without going into further detail at this point we 
may note that the conception of causality in Sankhya 
Yoga is as much mechanical as it is teleological. Leav- 
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ing out the other auxiliary factors and' confining ourselves 
to karman alone we find that it is both efficient (though 
negatively so as already pointed but) as well as final. 
Everything in Nature has its end. It will be found that 
even the objective inequalities in creation are not expli¬ 
cable except on the hypothesis of the determining prin¬ 
ciple. A thing is what it is, not by chance but, as it were, 
by necessity. If the external world exists, and has come 
into being, to serve as the object of experience (pleasure 
or pain) of a conscious subject and would vanish for him, 
as soon as that purpose is fulfilled, (it is easy to follow 
that its varieties must be occasioned by that principle, 
moral in its nature, which governs the varieties of such 
experience; and' consequently all instruments and effi¬ 
cient factors must work in subordination to this Supreme 
Governor. So far, therefore, the whole scheme of Nature, 
appears to be teleological. 

But karman is not the last word. It is worked off 
partly in natural course by fruition and is ultimately 
transcended by the light of supreme wisdom which re¬ 
veals the Self as it is and as distinct from Prakrti. This 
is the final term of the evolutionary series. From this 
point of view, too, the scheme of Nature would be 
found to be pervaded by finality. 

This analysis of ours leaves out of account what 
Aristotle calls “formal causes.” Though the forms, as 
conceived in the Sankhya-Yoga and even in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, are not considered to have a causal character 
strictly, they are not important in the order of creation, 
so far as. the specialities of the individuals are concerned. 
They will be discussed elsewhere. 

* * * * 

It is universally admitted that the world of sensible 
reality is a world of perpetual change, and it is also 
practically assumed, as we said, that every change in¬ 
volves a twofold element, viz., one that is transient and 
the other that is relatively permanents The material, 
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which is the subject of change, endures, while the effect 
comes and goes. 

A careful and systematic study of this problem of 
change led in ancient India to the formulation of three 
broad theories viz., Arambhavada, Farinamavada and 
Vivarttavada. 

The Arambhavada or the doctrine of origination 
(genesis) is the view of the Naiyayika and Yaisesika to 
whom the effect is entirely a different thing from the 
productive material. It is immaterial whether the effect 
produced is a substance or a quality or an action; in all 
cases it is a new thing altogether and is distinct from the 
substance from which it arises. This view is a necessary 
corollary from the Asatkaryavada. That the effect is 
found to inhere, so long as it continues m existence, in 
its material cause and is not capable of separation from 
it, simply proves that there is an intimate relation 
between the two and not that the two are identical. 

A strong argument in favour of Arambhavada seems 
to be furnished from the atomic theory. This theory 
postulates the existence of an infinite number of eternal 
particles of matter as the ultimate constituents of all' 
substantial products ( karyadravya ), that is, every pro¬ 
duct is explained as due to a peculiar combination result¬ 
ing in contact ( drambhakasamyogo ) of these particles. 
And since it is impossible to consider the product as a 
mere grouping of the parts—and the reason why this is 
impossible consists in the disparity between the two, viz., 
that the particles are imperceptible and' many, while their 
collection is 'perceived as one —it is more compatible with 
commonsense to suppose that the parts, by reason of 
combination result in the formation of the whole which is 
a new entity, pure and simple. 

But what is the bearing of this doctrine on the pro¬ 
blem of change? The question is whether change is 
predicable of the whole ( avayam ) or of the ultimate 
particles or of both. 
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The Vaisesika says that the particles change and 
that the resultant whole also consequently changes. This 
is of the nature of chemical change and is due to the 
influence of tejas. The constant change going on in the 
world as in the end reducible to this type, jin other 
words, if X represents the whole consisting of parts repre¬ 
sented by, say, a, b 9 c , and d, we might say that the change 
of a, b } c, d into a, b\ c , d by the assumption of new 
qualities would necessarily involve the destruction of X 
and of the origin of a new whole, called Y. 1 This theory, 
therefore, assumes a double series of change—one in the 
parts and one in the whole. But why does a and c 
change into a, etc.? It is not natural, of course, 
for this would violate the postulate that no motion 
is inherent in a thing. To explain this change 
the Yaise§ika assumes the contact of a and c with 
the particles of tejas which penetrate into the body by 
means of pores (according to Vaisesika, every substantial 
product is porous and pervious), break the contact of the 
atoms and produce in them a change of qualities. The 
atoms, as thus changed, are united again and form a fresh 
whole. This tejas is not only what we ordinarily call fire. 
It is ultimately the Solar Energy which, therefore, stands 
at the root of all physical and chemical changes in the 
world. 

But the Naiyayika does not agree in this. He holds, 
against the Vaisesika, the solidity of substantial product 
and its impenetrability by heat-particles which act upon 
the body as a whole and produce in it change of qualities. 
Thus, though the substance is constant, from its origin 
till its destruction, it is subject to change so far as its 
qualities are concerned. 

The Vedantist does not admit with the Vaisesika 
that difference of size ( parinama ) is the cause of differ¬ 
ence of substance; hence the dharmin, say the jar, remain- 


3 The atoms remain the same, but their qualities change. 
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ing the same, its former rupa is destroyed and is replaced 
by a new rupa; similarly the animal organism remain¬ 
ing the same, its leanness ( hdrsya ) is due to falling off 
(cvpacaya) of particles and its fatness ( sthaulya) may 
be explained as due to accretion ( upacaya ) of new parti¬ 
cles. Thus the body of 'A! when one year old would be 
identical with his body in his eightieth year, although 
there may be an entire change of particles and difference 
of size. In other word's, it is the same body in different 
states ( avastha ). 

The problem of change has received a good deal of 
attention and careful treatment in the hands of Sankhya 
and especially of Yoga. - Parinama means disappearance 
of one dharma, followed by the appearance of another, 
within the same subject or dharmin. 1 The word is used 
to indicate the process when it refers to the subject, and 
the result of this process when it refers to the predicate, 
dharma. In popular usage and in later literature this 
word' is found synonymous with vikara. 2 

This parinama is threefold, according as it concerns 
dharma, lak$ana and avastha. The definition of pari¬ 
nama given above is that of dharma parinama. Laksana- 
parinama is the name of the change in regard to lak$ana 
or time-sequence, i.e. past, present and future. The 
grammatical tenses correspond to this parinama in nature. 
The lak§ana too is not conceived as an ultimate unit and 
is further analysable into what we may call avastha or 
states, viz. new or old. Each such state is supposed to 
be ultimate and momentary. This kind of parinama is 
not really expressible in language. This being the case 
the evolution of Nature may be supposed to consist of a 
series of such successive moments. In this ceaseless 
stream of parinama everything is being carried away from 

1 avgsthitasya dravyasya pur vadharmanivrttau dharmantarotpattih parinamah. 
Yoga Bhasya HI 13 

2 upajanapayaiali dharma e\ a ca vikara lty ucyate, 

Brahmavidy&bharma, p. 146 (Adv Manj Ed.) 
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the future through the present into the past. But the 
future ( anagata ) and the past (aMa) being nothing but 
unmanifest Prakrti, every parmama is a passage from the 
unmanifest into manifestation and return into the un- 
mamfest. This represents a circle, of which one half, viz., 
passage from unmanifest into manifestation, i.e. from the 
future into the present, stands for what is known as visa- 
drsaparinama and another half i.e. return from manifesta¬ 
tion into the unmanifest, i.e. from the present to the 
past for sadrsaparinama. This is true of all the three 
kinds of parinama. 

Thus the triple parinama represents a series of three 
circles not mutually exclusive but really^ concentric, 
dharmaparinama being the outermost and the avastha- 
parinama the inmost of the group. But dharma and 
avastha are relative concepts merely and are identical. 
The author of Yogabha?ya clearly states (III. 13) that 
the change of dharma in a dharmin, of lak§ana in a dharma 
and of avastha in a laksana is the same process, being 
characterised by modification of the substance and in¬ 
volving a transition of states (avastha). 1 

This change is incessant and uncaused. It pervades 
the whole realm of Nature. It is said that nothing that 
is made of gunas is ever, even for a single moment, at 
rest and this for the simple reason that gunas are by 
nature fickle. 2 Even in the state of dissolution when the 
manifested universe is resolved into Prakrti, this change 
or mutation still continues—this is sadrsaparinama. 3 It 


1 dharmino’pi dhannantaram avastha, dharmasya’pi laksaaiantaram avastha ity 
eka eva dravyaparmamo bhedeno’padarsita lti. Again * paramarthastu eka eva 
parinamah. Balarama points out (p. 210, f note S) that the three parmamas 
are really cases of avasthaparinama or they are all to be labelled as dharma- 
parmama, since all the mutations are m the dharmin as their permanent abode 

2 dharmalaksanavasthapannamaih sunyam na ksanam api gunavrttam 
avatisthate. calam ca gunavrtLam. Yogabhasya, III. IS. 

3 Brahmananda Bharati, in his Sarafasmkhya, p 17> seems to deny that in 
the state of equilibrium (samy avastha) there could be parinama. He says that 
the admission of parinama, even if sadrsa, would militate against the theory of 
Equilibrium of Gunas in pralaya, for parinama ( vaisamyn) and samya are contra- 
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is only Purusa or the Self which is truly immutable, being 
beyond Prakrti. 

Now a dharma or state, unless it is present, must be 
either past or future; but in all these states the dharmin 
of which these are affirmed, is constant. A dharma is a 
particular sakti pertaining to a substance and is inferred 
to exist in it from its action, viz., from the production of 
a particular effect. It is subject to mutation, but is 
never annihilated (cf. conservation of energy). The 
present (or udita i.e. actual) dharma is one which is des¬ 
cribed as “svavyaparam anubhavan” and “savyapara”; 
this is the object of our immediate consciousness, and is 
differentiated, on the one hand, from the past or santa- 
dharma which has ceased to be active ( krtva vyapdran 
uparatah) and on the other, from the future (possible or 
avyapadesya) dharma which has not yet commenced to 
operate. Of these dharmas the present only is felt as 
distinct (visista) from Prakrti by reason of its manifest 
character, and one might say that this alone exists. And 
we know that the Buddhists actually denied the others. 
The past and the future dharmas are not directly known. 
The truth in the matter seems to be that these dharmas 
rest in Prakrti as in union with it and are not distin¬ 
guishable, not only from one another but even as 
dharmas. Their essence is the essence of the Dharmin. 

Hence it follows that the dharmas are twofold, 
according as they are manifest (abhivyakta) or unmani¬ 
fest ( anabhivyahta ) and the dharmin is the substance 
which persists ( anvayi ) in them both and consists of a 
double nature viz., it is a samanya as well as a visesa i.e., 
as a samanya it persists in and is identical with santa 
and avyapadesya dharma and as a visesa it persists in 
and is the same as uditadharma. In other words, every 
effect or manifest product, in so far as it is a manifesta¬ 
tion, is an individual {visesa) and considering its past 

dictory. Bharat i’s objection seems to me unfounded It rests on a misunder¬ 
standing of tbe meaning of parinama, 
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and future unmanifest condition is identical with the 
universal Being or Prakrti (samdnya ). The relation of 
cause and effect being identity in difference (tadatmya) 
every effect has an individual character (derived from its 
identity with cause) by virtue of which it is perceived as 
one with everything else in nature. 

The above will suffice to bring out the meaning of the 
statement that all things are essentially identical and 
consequently all are in all. The root-principle of Yoga 
philosophy and practice is thus found to be a recogni-* 
tion of the fact that everything is full of infinite possibili¬ 
ties, and personal exertion is meant simply to give them, 
by removing the obstructions, actuality. As to how this 
is done we shall discuss elsewhere. 

The perpetuity of flux is thus found to be an estab¬ 
lished 'fact in Nature. Our mind as well as the outer 
world are both equally fluent. Let us now try to dis¬ 
cover how these momentary changes contribute to various 
results. The question is: if the dharmin is one and 
suffers changes of state moment by moment, it follows 
that these changes are all uniform, and 1 in that case how 
are we to account for the varieties of creation? The 
origin of multiplicity in effects from one or uniform cause 
is an illegitimate hypothesis. Concerning this it is said 
that diversity of modification is due to diversity of krama 
Krama is the relative sequence between one dharma and 
another (dharma includes lak§ana and avasthd also) 
and is ultimately a unit of change. It is the sequence of 
ksanas (ksananantarydima). One dharma may be 1 
sa 7 *d to be a krama of another provided that it imme¬ 
diately follows it. The krama of dharma and 1 laksana 
parinamas is sensible, but that of avastha parin&ma is 
extremely subtle and supersensuous. None but a Yogin 
can perceive the subtle change that a substance is under¬ 
going every moment. But such kramas, though ordinarily 
imperceptible, are not to be ignored. Their cumulative 
effect, from which they are inferred, is great. It is their 
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permutations and combinations, endless in number, 
which give rise to this manifold of our sensible 
experience. 

Thus understood krama is a movement of the gunas. 
Referring to a dharma, we may define krama as its move¬ 
ment, from moment to moment, from the anagata state 
towards manifestation ( varttamanata) and then towards 
atita. In the atita or santa stage of the dharma, where 
all movement comes to a stand-still, there is no krama 1 
and it is for this reason that it is described as irrevocable. 
That krama belongs to the present dharma is universally 
admitted. But the Yogin points out that even the ana¬ 
gata dharma, a dharma which has not yet come to be 
manifested and is yet in the womb of Prakrti as an avya- 
padesyadharma, possesses krama and is subject to the 
law of fluctuation. Had' it not been so, an anagata- 
dharma would never have become varttamana at all. An 
anagatadharma becoming varttamana is tantamount to 
the evolution of primordial Nature. A detailed study of 
this point and the secrets of creation will be furnished 
elsewhere, when it will also be shown that just as lapse 
into the past is the final term of the life-history of dharma, 
so the anagatavastha of the dharma is the initial term of 
its history. And this anagatavastha may be conceived 
firstly (1) as Prakrti and then (2) as an ideal dharma 
( bodha) i e. the same dharma when it is in the Mahat. 
(Cf. the original meaning of the term ‘conception 5 ). 

The philosophy of krama is very deep. It is said that 
the gunas being eternal and always in motion by nature, 
the krama of their modification never comes to an end. 
Their parinama is eternal. But their evolutes viz. 
buddhi etc. are not permanent. That is, the krama of 
every substantial product ceases one day when it becomes 

1 Yogabhasya, III. 14 

The question is How, then, can the Yogin call back the past, though he 
does not usually call back, but revokes only a phantom, an exact duplicate, of 
the past ? 
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dissolved. Every product, buddhi downwards, is meant 
to serve as an end or a means to an end, of the self (be it 
bhoga or apavarga) and is thereby justified in its exist¬ 
ence. The realisation of purusartha is the raison d'etre 
of the existence and continuance of the manifested world, 
and as soon as this is accomplished (finally by dharma- 
megha) it is resolved into its components, viz., the guna 
particles (Cf. Yoga Sutra IV. 32). But this is for one 
man—for him only who has reached his goal. There are 
other jivas who may be still in the middle of their journey, 
some who are still moving outwards in search of bhoga 
or earthly enjoyment and some who, having turned back 
upon them, are indeed' moving inwards but are yet on the 
path, struggling in pursuit of the saving knowledge. For 
such jivas the manifested world (drsya) will have to 
continue. And the number of jivas being infinite there 
will never come a time when there will be no more a 
manifest, objective world (Yoga Sutra II. 22). But this 
does not violate the possibility of periodic dissolution of 
the world. 

We have seen above that the krama of modification 
of the drsya ends as soon as the purusartha is realised. 
But as the krama has an end, has it also a beginning? 
The drsya being only a product or evolute of the relation 
between Purusa and Prakrti, the question recurs—what 
is the origin of this relation and when did it originate ? 
We pointed out that the anagatavastha is the beginning 
of the krama of the dharma. Does this avastha refer to 
a definite point of time or is it simply a vague assumption 
following from the necessity of thought alone ? Put more 
pointedly, the question refers itself to the moral explana¬ 
tion of the bondage and consequent limitations imposed 
on the self. In reply to this pertinent question, the 
Sankhya Yoga, like other kindred systems, asserts that 
we cannot posit an absolute beginning of this series of 
ksanas, that since every ksana is explicable only on the 
hypothesis of a preceding ksana no absolutely first k§ana 
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is conceivable. The causal series must be held to bef 
infinite ab ante . 

Moreover, what is the nature of this^ relation between 
Puru§a and Prakfti (i.e. between Purusa and Sattva)? 
The relation is given in every judgment of ours, which is 
a function (vrtti) of the buddhi and implies a co-ordina¬ 
tion of subject and object. Such a co-ordination of two 
distinct and mutually exclusive principles is not possible 
except through confusion or non-discrimination ( avidyd , 
viparyaya) . Thus this relation, which is the source of 
phenomenal consciousness and misery, is due to mithya¬ 
jnana. But the origin of mithyajnana can be explained 
only as a consequent of another mithyajnana and that 
of another, and' in this way the series would be streched 
infinitely backwards and we would not be able to arrive 
at its first term at all. The gunas being always in rela¬ 
tion to the Purusa, (because both are eternal) 1 their 
effects too must always have been in relation with it. 
(dharminam anadisamyogad dharmamdtrrdnam apy 
anddih samyogah. Pancasikha in Yogabhasya II. 22). 

But the usual argument set forward in support of 
the beginningless character of samsara consists in the 
inexplicability of the inequalities of pleasure, pain etc. 
on the hypothesis of a beginning in time. 

The inevitable conclusion which follows from the 
above is practically a confession of ignorance. However 
smartly we may tackle the problem, the mystery remains 
ever the same. Different attempts at solution simply 
change the form of the difficulty, but the mystery is never 

1 Tins is the doctrine of anadisamyogah. Cf drgdarsanasaktyor nityatvad 
anadih samyogo vyakhyatah:— Yogabhasya H. 22 The Naiyayikas, as a role, 
reject the possibility of contact being -without a beginning. According to them 
samyoga, which is apraptipiurvika praptih, must be due to motion, either of one 
or of both. But ajasamyoga also is sometimes admitted. Cf. Nyaya Varttika, 
p. 466. For eternity of samsara see Nyayabhasya, 3 I. 27; Nyaya Varttika, I. 
I. 2; 1.1.19. Nyaya Manjan, p. 499. The relation which is expressed in Yoga 
as a contact between Purusa and Prakrti (or rather Sattva i e. Citta) appears in 
Nyaya as the contact of the Self with the manas ( Nyaya Manjari, p 499) or with 
the body {Nyaya Bhasya 3.1>27). 
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fully cleared. Yet from an intellectual and rational point 
of view, the doctrine of anaditva remains the only valid 
theory on the point. 

This doctrine implies that there has never been a 
first karman or a first mithyajnana, in the absolute sense 
of the term. There has always been a push from behind. 
The difficulty of admitting a first karman would be great. 
Assuming pluralism and absence of limitations, all 
karmans would be uniform in the beginning and differ¬ 
ences would never ensue. According to such a view the 
selves, before they fell into the meshes of Prakrti, must 
have been in a free condition, joyous and pure. Why 
then should they have acted at all? And even if they 
had acted, why should one have acted differently from' 
another ? In such a theory differences have to be assum¬ 
ed in the very beginning, and since these differences are 
self-explained and do not require an intrinsic ground of 
justification, why not extend the same lower down in the 
series ? But this would upset the causal principle and 
end in a chaos of thought. Better, therefore, than intro¬ 
ducing differences on the eternal planes {nityadh&man ), 
it is to explain them in the usual way by referring them 
to the adequate causal conditions working in time. An 
endless succession is not an illegitimate hypothesis. 

Unless the causal series is admitted to be infinite, that 
is, if the world be supposed to have a beginning in time, 
we must have to take recourse, as already noted, to the 
doctrine of accident and chance (nimimittavada ). In 
that case, the experience of pleasure and pain on the part 
of jlvas would remain unexplained and there would follow 
the defect of akrtabhyagama or fallacy of unmerited re¬ 
ward and punishment. Moreover, the doctrine would in¬ 
volve the possibility of the free souls also returning to 
bondage. Sankara expresses himself on this point thus: 
adimattve hi samsarasya’kasmad udbhuter muktanam 
api punah samsarodbhutiprasangah, akrtabhyagama- 
prasangas ca, sukhaduhkhadivai$amyasya nirnimittatvat 
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(.Brahma Sutra Bhasya, II. 1. 36). These inequalities 
are not explicable through Isvara and through mere 
avidya (without Jcarmans following from the vasands of 
the Mesas , viz. rag a, dve$a and moha) which is uniform 
in all (cf. also Sankara Bhdsya I. 3. 30). 

This is the burden of infinite karman which every 
jiva bears on his back. To escape from this is to obtain 
permanent peace. How this may be done need not be 
discussed at this point. The question why one jiva differs 
from another morally, since all are equally burdened with 
anadi karman of an infinite kind, seems to be solved by 5 
the consideration of succession {karma) in the develop¬ 
ment or ripening of the karmans. The karmans being 
infinite, their permutations and combinations too are in¬ 
finite. Hence the difference in the different series of lives. 

This view is not universally admitted even in India, 
though undoubtedly this is accepted in all the recognised 
systems of Indian philosophy. For there are schools 
which, while conceding that the world as such has neither 
beginning nor end, deny that a particular jiva’s course of 
existence in it should also be beginningless. They mean 
to say that as the jivahood has an end at a definite point 
of time, it begins also in time. It is inconceivable that a 
line, which is known to end, should have no beginning. 
If the term ‘"anadi 3 is intended to mean that we do not 
know when the series begins, simply because our own 
vision does not reach far back, it is all right. It would 
merely amount to a confession of the fact that our eyes 
are dimmed with avidya and cannot discover the begin¬ 
ning ; but if it means, as it undoubtedly does, that it has 
no beginning at all, it is nonsense. These thinkers teach 
that the jiva is originally pure and free, and essentially 
identical with Isvara, but that through some fault on his 
part he was thrown into the vortex of samsara in which 
he has been rotating ever since and from which he will 
be able to escape only when the force {vega) -with which 
he fell (which itself was determined by the intensity of 

AT. 15 
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the original fault) will have been exhausted. The inten¬ 
sity of his fault determines the length of his stay away in 
samsara. His original fall and his final emancipation are 
both due to the action of Divine Will, the former known 
as nigrahasakti and the latter as the anugrahasakti 
(Power of Grace) of the Supreme Lord. 

The question how the jivas, all pure and spotless at 
first, are at all capable of transgression, and even then 
why they transgress in different ways, is answered by 
saying that they are all 'free 5 ( svatantra ) at this stage 
and that their actions are all self-determined. The 
different series of lives of the jivas may be explained by 
their original differences on the Eternal Plane. These 
differences do not require to be explained from without. 
They follow from the essential difference in the nature of 
jivas. For, according to this view, the jivas are different 
from one another, so far as personality is concerned, 
although each of them may be pure, free, etc. equally with 
the rest. This is a doctrine characteristic of all the 
pluralistic systems. 



STAGES IN YOGA 


The earliest, and 1 1 might say the greatest (if not the 
only), pre-occupation of an ordinary man’s life is the 
thought of happiness to himself or to those around him. 
It is this positive thought—and it pre-supposes in its 
fullest significance an absolute negation of all possible 
evil—which 'spurs him into activity and constitutes the 
mainspring of his moral existence. But circumstanced 
as he is, he is hardly in a position to clearly envisage the 
ideal which lies vaguely before him. For the clear pre¬ 
sentation of the ideal requires a degree of mental clarity 
and disinterested quiescence which is rarely to be found 
in an average man of the present age, in which the in¬ 
sistent demands of one’s physical nature and surround¬ 
ings leave one hardly any time or energy to devote to a 
calm consideration of a deep ethical problem. The 
difficulty remains the same, even when the ideal is 
pictured in a different colour. Perfection, harmony, 
universal love and service, freedom—all these concepts re¬ 
present the varied aspects of one and the same ideal, and 
the vagueness found in respect of the one pertains equally 
to all the rest. 

The truth is, the facts of transcendent life are, as a 
rule, so little known to the world outside that the very 
existence or possibility of such a life is often more a matter 
of pious belief than of sincere conviction. And it is no 
wonder. With the limitations imposed upon us by our 
material nature it is hardly possible to look behind the 
appearances and have a glimpse of the transcendent 
realms beyond. The knowledge of a higher life than 
what 5s ordinarily presented to us cannot be possible 
unless and until our general outlook is widened in con¬ 
sequence of the inner awakening due to Yoga. Yoga is 
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really the paramount power which leads us not only to 
a knowledge of the higher life, which is spiritual, but also 
to its practical realisation by the Self. India has al¬ 
ways asserted, and it has been doing so in no feeble 
accents since the very dawn of the world’s civilisation, 
that it is exclusively in Yoga that one can find the key 
to the solution of all the problems of life and mind as 
well as to the realisation of the supreme end of existence, 
“Na’sti yogasamam balam”, “ayam tu paramo dharmah 
yad yogena’tmadarsanam” and similar other sayings point 
to this fact. 

But what is Yoga ? What is the secret of the great 
power which is universally attributed to it? What are 
the natural stages through which the life of a Yogin must, 
of necessity, pass before it can attain to consummation 
and realise its community with the essence of the Uni¬ 
versal Life and even transcend it ? Before these ques¬ 
tions are taken up for discussion it should be clearly borne 
in mind that what ordinarily passes for Yoga in the world 
around us can hardly be described as such in the real sense 
of the term. Even if it be not a travesty of the great 
science it is at least a faint semblance, mostly artificial, 
of a rudimentary aspect of the complex psycho-physical 
discipline which in itself represents only a fragment of 
the true way to Yoga proper. It is unfortunate that 
ordinary people, including most of the educated persons 
of the present day (both of the West and of this country), 
have all their knowledge of the subject derived from this 
source. And the effect of this corrupt and vitiated know¬ 
ledge on theh mental outlook has been what might be 
expected. To understand a subject properly, specially 1 
when the subject is of an intricate and extremely delicate 
character, it is necessary that the mind should be dis¬ 
possessed of all its pre-conceived notions and predilections 
and held in readiness in an attitude of passive but self- 
conscious receptivity. 

Yoga is really the establishment of identity, at least 
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of communion, between the individual self {jivatman) 
and the Universal Self (paramatman ), which pre-supposes 
a corresponding relation on the lower planes of existence 
viz., between the mind and the individual self, between 
the senses and the mind and between the object and the 
senses. The individual can not realise its eternal affinity 
with the Universal or merge itself in it, unless it can get 
over the influence of the mind with which it falsely identi¬ 
fies itself. In the same way, the absorption of the mind 
in the quiet awareness of the Self is not possible so long 
as, through concentration and consequent self-effacement, 
it has not got rid of the distracting power of the senses 
over it. On the lowest level, similarly, the senses can 
not calm down and attain to unity with the mind until 
they are free from the action of the objects of the world 
outside. All the principles are thus found to be arranged 
in a concatenated series. In the lowest stage of spiritual 
perfection, therefore, Yoga may be described in a language 
which would represent it as the withdrawal of the senses 
from the external world and their convergence in the 
mind. Ascending a step higher up, one would find it in 
the suspension of the modalities of the mind itself and its 
consequent unity, as it were, with the individual self, 
from which it appears as distinct only through its work¬ 
ings. When the mind ceases to be active its distinctness 
as an entity vanishes altogether. But the final and 
culminating perfection of Yoga does not manifest itself 
even at this stage, which represents the standpoint of 
Patanjali and his school. For with the individual left as 
separate from the Universal and the Supreme the higher 
function of Yoga cannot be stated to have been fulfilled. 
As soon as the artificial barrier raised between the higher 
and the lower self is demolished the Pure Self emerges as 
a radiant and eternally self-aware existence of Joy in 
which the two aspects of its being appear as united in an 
eternal embrace of ineffable sweetness. This is Yoga in 
the truest sense of the word. 
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We propose to study the problem under these three 
aspects, though as a matter of actual fact each of these 
aspects may be examined in several distinct phases. The 
first stage which finds its achievement in the abstraction 
of the senses from their objects is really the viewpoint 
of Hathayoga proper, as taught by Markandeya in 
ancient times and by Matsyendranath, and his band of* 
followers (e.g., Goraksa, Jalandhara, Caturangi, etc.) in 
the middle ages. The activities of the senses and their 1 
contact with the external world' are occasioned by the 
operation of Vayu, which though corresponding to the so- 
called bio-motor force of the living organism is to be re¬ 
garded as identical with Vasana. The vision of an external 
world as other than the Supreme Self is, in fact, a magic 
show of illusive character devoid of all reality. It is the 
action of Yayu or Vasana on the sensory mechanism of 
organic existence which projects before it a world of illu¬ 
sion. The discipline of the first stage consists in the re¬ 
moval of this illusion. The control of Vayu, at which all 
the processes of Hatha Yoga aim, ends in securing a rela¬ 
tive steadiness of the senses and therewith a comparative 
detachment from the world outside. This is an indis¬ 
pensable preliminary to the success of the mental culture 
towards which the discipline of the next higher stage isi 
directed. Perfection in the first stage is the perfection 
of body as presupposed in the control of the senses. The 
human body in its normal state, however healthy in an 
ordinary sense, is highly defective and incapable of acting 
as a fit instrument for the exercise of higher powers. It 
has to be purged of its impurities and made clean. This 
purification may be effected by a variety of ways, many 
of which fall within the scope of Hatha Yoga proper. 
This culture of the senses, of which the physical culture 
is an aspect, is completed when the senses are drawn 
inwards and coalesce in a common sense, which is 
different from and yet identical with the mind. 

As soon as the common outer sense disappears what 



is left behind is the mind in a state of concentration. As 
this concentration matures and gathers strength, various 
degrees of ecstatic intuition manifest themselves, of 
course as a result of a continued process of meditation. 
The rise of Prajna is consequent on the attainment of 
samadhi of the mind. But as the samadhi corresponds 
to the object aimed at, its variety is dependent on the 
varieties of objects. The object may be an ordinary 
thing perceived in the world around us or a subtle 
element. It may even be the inner organ itself or agent 
behind the organ making use of it as an instrument. The 
luminous substance of the mind, when immediately in 
contact with an object—the senses having ceased—inter¬ 
penetrates into it and is imbued with its nature and 
form. The Self behind the mind, now converted into the 
object as it were, shines on as a silent witness of the entire 
process of metamorphosis and of its result. It looks on 
as a transcendent observer towards the mind which, 
having been already purged, now appears in the form of 
the object concerned. During this time the mind is free 
from subjection to the physical body; in fact the body 
totally disappears in the radiance of the luminous mind, 
and this is not only in the eye of the person engaged in 
the spiritual pursuit but even of the world. This marks 
a condition when the subtle body of man, being dis¬ 
engaged from his fleshy bonds as a result of his efforts in 
the first stage described above, asserts itself in a luminous 
form, the brightness and the colour of which are propor¬ 
tionate to the degree of purity attained. This light has a 
pseudo-eternal form of its own, but it is not easily re¬ 
vealed ; so long as association with the body continues to 
be strong it appears more or less in the shape of its physical 
counterpart from which it has been partially and tem¬ 
porarily separated. This influence of the flesh on the 
mind is really the impurity of the latter, so that the rela¬ 
tive purity of the mind corresponds to its comparative 
elimination of the physical shape imposed upon it. And 
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this elimination, which is indicated by the gradual 
brightening and whitening of the luminous stuff, may or 
may not be accompanied by the appearance of a fresh 
form, according as the impress of an object outside itself 
may or may not have already been made upon it. The 
existence of this impress represents a particular stage of 
samadhi conditioned' by the character of the object 
occasioning it. Patanjali’s school marks four distinct 
subdivisions of this stage as we shall observe hereafter. 
But there are various other possible schemes which are 
recognised in the other systems. In case there is no out¬ 
side object to determine the form of the luminous mind 
and even no subjective impression carried forth from' 
the flesh left behind, the mind in the ordinary circum¬ 
stances would sink into formlessness entailing an un¬ 
conscious and a dark existence. It cannot ordinarily 
retain its individuality—in fact it finds no character of 
its own—when it is absolutely free. It gets overpowered 
under the weight of primitive matter from which it emerge 
ed as an essence to co-operate with the Spirit in the 
work of spiritual emancipation. This is the Sphinx’ 
riddle which inevitably presents itself to the 
aspirant. 

The mind cannot be dispensed with before it has 
been pressed into service. What is really needed is that 
it should be purged and purified and then enlightened. 
The fight having once dawned on the mind, the mind is 
merged in it and the fight alone remains, which becomes 
then the adjunct of the lower spirit and marks its attain¬ 
ment of self-consciousness. In the poetical language of 
the Sastras, this is a necessary phase of the spiritual 
awakening or the awakening of the Kundalinl. But the 
practical difficulty is that as soon as the mind, which is 
always illumined by the Spirit behind it, loses touch with 
the object which impresses it anew or with its old im¬ 
pressions, it loses its luminous nature and sinks into the 
unconscious, it loses its luminous nature and sinks into 
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the unconscious . 1 And for its purification such loss of 
touch is indispensable. The required solution consists in 
the purification of the mind with its consciousness and 
luminosity retained, that is in the revelation of the 
pseudo-eternal form of the light which stands fixed behind 
the subtle body. Call it by the name of mental body, 
celestial body (divyadeha ), ideal body (bhdvadeha) or 
by any other name, it is a marvellous acquisition. It is a 
form of perpetual freshness and ideal beauty radiant with 
a sweet halo shining above the mists of worldly passions 
and the incessant flux of Time, and' is eternally free from 
decay and death. The second stage of the spiritual 
journey ends in the attainment of the outer phase of this 


1 That the cessation of the modalities of the mind is m itself no criterion of 
Wisdom is recognised by all the Sastras and by the people -who have some ex¬ 
perience of the path The system propounded by Patanjali makes a clear-cut 
distinction between the cessation due to physiological or even, psychological causes 
{bhavapratyaya asampra^nata samadhi ) and that which follows as a matter of 
course from the rise of Intuition or Piajna ( upayaprcttyaya asamprajndta samadhi ) 
Intuition is the legitimate offspring of the Samprajnata Samadhi which develops 
itself steadily and through continued practice from proper sadhanas Cupaya) , viz. 
sraddba, virya and sxnrti. The ascending courses of this samadhi serve to clarify 
the Intuition and liberate it from the discursive elements of the lower nature 
The purity of Intuition implies an effacement of all the samskaras and inhibition 
of all the vTttEs and its own disappearance in the end- This is Yoga proper, 
from the standpoint of Patanjali, in which the individual spirit, standing on 
itself, becomes the witness of the Nature, in itself and m its becoming (though 
the process of becoming for the observing subject has stopped)). The Buddhists 
also were aware of this distinction m Ninodha The difference between the 
pratisankhya mrodha and the apratisankhya mrodha which has been described 
with such details m general treatises of some of the Buddhist sects is m reality 
this very difference in another shape. One is reminded m this connection of the 
interesting story of the Buddhist scholar Kamala &!la,, the disciple of Santaraksita, 
who was invited from Magadha to Tibet by its kmg Thisron Den Tsan and had a 
learned controversy on this very question with the great Chinese Monk Mahayan 
Hoshang (900 A D.). Hoshang maintained if the mind was kept absolutely free 
from thought or vikalpana, emancipation from worldly existence (bha\a) was 
possible. This freedom from thought or vikalpana corresponded m his opinion 
to the state of Niralamba which was the ideal to be aimed at But the position 
of Kamalailla was that the absolute negation of mental activity implied an absence 
of pratyaveksana prajna (critical knowledge), without which perfect knowledge 
(samyakjntina) , which was transcendent (lokavigafa), could not arise. The in¬ 
activity (of the mind or its unconscious state could not ensure eternal freedom 
from vikdpas for which the rise of transcendent wisdom through pratyaveksana 
prajna was indispensable. 
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status. T]he inner phase cannot be acquired except 
through initiation or the special grace of the Guru or the 
Supreme Master. 

Before we proceed to describe at some length the 
third and the highest stage, we may appropriately pause 
to examine the second stage of the path. There are 
four successive periods of this as recognised by Vyasa in 
his commentary on Yoga-Sutras: — 

(а) The initial ( prathamakalpika) period when the 
light has just set in (pravrttamatrajyotiJi ). During this 
time the supernormal sense is evolved. The Yogin who is 
passing through this period is yet a mere practitioner, 
though the manifestation of the inner light brings with¬ 
in his reach certain extraordinary phenomena. 

Reading the thoughts of other minds, sensing distant 
objects as if they were near (e.g. clairvoyance, clair- 
audience, etc.), direct knowledge of pie past and the 
future as well as that of the present, and various other 
powers of a like nature accrue to a Yogin even in the first 
period of his spiritual evolution. But they are only 
occasional manifestations and not permanent possessions. 
In the same way visions of gods and goddesses, of angels 
and sidd'has, of strange scenes of distant worlds and past 
lives occur to him from time to time, indicating that he 
is on a new path with glorious prospects lying before him. 

(б) The second period, (called madhu or madhu - 
matt bhumi), marks a decided advance on the first and is 
initiated by the origin of the clarified intuition, called 
rtambhara prajna, when the mind of the Yogin gams a 
vision of pure truth and is never touched by error. This 
intuition can not originate so long as the objective 
samadhi is not perfected. It has already been observed 
that ithe samadhi may have for its support either an 
external substance which is a gross physical object or a 
subtle element. There is really no limit to the magnitude 
of the objective support either in its greatness or in its/ 
minuteness. As a matter of fact there is nothing existing 
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in nature to which the mind of the Yogin cannot be 
directed. The subtle and super-sensuous objects consist 
of the atoms—rather their rudimentary bases ( tan - 
matras )—the Ego, the Pure Iinga and the ultimate 
Gunas. This is a very critical period in the life of a Yogin, 
in which he is apt to be led astray by the passion of con¬ 
ceit or by attachment. The Yogin at this stage has al¬ 
ready passed beyond the initial state of illumination but 
has not yet obtained full control over the senses and the 
elements. The visits of celestial beings—whether angels, 
gods, fairies or of any other class-—of which we read so 
much in the lives of the mystics, are of common occurence 
during this time. Even tempting offers are sometimes 
made, but the Yogin, not yet firm in his position, has 
to exercise his judgement and spurn all such offers. It is 
to be noted that this, the second period of a Yogin’s life, 
represents remarkable purity (suddhi) which invites such 
temptations but no powers. 

(c) The third period, (called prajnajyotih) marks 
the fullest mastery of the elements and the senses—a 
mastery which affords him control over the forces of 
nature, creative, preservative and destructive. The con¬ 
quest of the five primordial elements and ability to use 
them at will gives rise in the mind to the eight great 
powers and also tends to produce a beautiful and durable 
body. It should be remembered that each of the ele¬ 
ments has five distinct aspects which have to be mastered 
one by one. The grossest aspect of the elements ( sthiita ) 
is, of course, familiar to us all as the object of our sense- 
perception. In other words, for instance, the specific 
characters of the outer world which are reported by the 
senses as well as the peculiar collocation in which they 
appear to us constitute the so-called dense form of the 
elements. The entire sensible universe belong to this 
category and it is not possible for an ordinary man to step 
beyond it. The next form of the elements (called 
svarupa) is more general and as such is not easily per- 
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ceived as distinct except by logical abstraction. Tlius 
configuration is the generic essence of the first element, 
wetness (sneha) of the second, heat of the third and so 
forth. It is worth pointing out that the specific proper¬ 
ties noted above, viz. sound, touch, colour, moisture and 
smell are evolved from, and are the peculiar manifesta¬ 
tions of, these generic essences. Every substance exist¬ 
ing in the world ( dravya ), in fact substance itself, is no 
more than a combination of these generic and specific 
qualities in a co-ordinated' complex. The laws of colloca¬ 
tion are extremely intricate, but they govern the entire 
field of cosmic action. A mere assemblage of particles 
does not show signs of unity and life—which presuppose 
synthesis and harmony; and without this unity there 
can be no substande. What in scientific parlance is 
denominated as chemical affinity is from the view-point 
of Yoga the semblance of a relation, in fact of a composite 
union, existing on a higher plane, which vaguely asserts 
itself even after descent from the plane concerned. 
Where such unity is not in existence ithe collection of 
particles is only a mechanical and barren affair and has 
no urge of life within, and it does not tend to evolve any 
new property characteristic of the production of a new 
substance. The third or subtle form ( suhsma) of the 
elements is the tanmatra, of which the atomic substance 
with its generic and specific properties is a modification. 
The fourth form ( anvaya) is the gunas which follow the 
nature of the effect. The fifth aspect of an element is the 
pragmatic virtue ( arthavattva ) inherent in the gunas 
in so far as the latter serve the ends of worldly experience 
or freedom. All these aspects reveal themselves to a 
Yogin and are subject to his control. 

The conquest of the elements produces great psychic 
powers. Thus when a Yogin can command the lowest or 
gross form of matter he finds it possible to convert his 
body into any dimension he likes, becoming as minute as 
a particle and as big as the universe (anhnd and mahima ). 



He can attain to extreme levity and rise up against gravita¬ 
tion, so that flying through space becomes possible* 
to him {laghimd). To such a man real distance is anni¬ 
hilated—he is capable of touching a thing even from a great 
distance (prdpti ). The conquest of the second form of 
matter (svarupa) enables the Yogin to become immune 
from the effect of the generic properties of substance. 
Thus it is possible for such a person to sink into the earth 
as if into water, the earth not resisting him ( prdkdmya ). 
The third subtle, that is tanmatric, form of the element, 
when subdued, produces the siddhi called mastery 
( vasitva ), whereby the Yogin can control the bhutas 
(earth etc.) and their products, bhautikas (animate and 
inanimate). The tanmatras are the causal state of the 
physical world. When these are governed it becomes 
comparatively easy to regulate the shape of a substance 
or even its transmutation. When in due course the Yogin 
has mastered the gunas as such ( anvaya ) he is able to 
command the origin and destruction of all the bhutas 
and their products (isitrtva). The greatest power how¬ 
ever, is the supreme efficiency of the will ( yatrakdmd - 
vasdyitva ), whereby the Yogin can arrange the natures 
of the bhutas in any manner he wills: this is derived 
from a control of the highest form of Matter ( artha- 
vattva ). He can make any object serve any purpose and 
is not tied down by the so-called natural properties. 
At his will even poison yields the fruits of nectar, and vice 
versa. Though gifted with these powers and capable of 
doing anything, the Yogin never cares to transgress the 
laws of nature, which are imposed on objects by the 
Will of the First Power. The elements do not resist the 
freedom of the movement of the Yogin. Thus he can 
physically enter into a block of solid stone which yields 
to his touch; the waters cannot drench him even on con¬ 
tact, fires cannot burn him nor can wind dislodge him. 
Space itself, whi ch is free from all covering ( dvarana ), may 
be made to serve as a veil to conceal his presence, so that 
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he may remain invisible even to those higher and exalted 1 
beings who wander about through space. 

Corresponding to the elements the senses also have 
five progressive states. The first state of the sense is that 
of cognition having for its object a thing which is not 
merely generic but also specific in character ( grahana ). 
The second state ( svarupa ) consists in the illuminating 1 
(prakdsdtmaka) essence which characterises every organ 
of knowledge as such ( kamnatvasamanya ) and every 
particular kind of organ directed to a particular object. 
This essence is the sattva portion pertaining to ahamkara 
or asmita, which is the third state of the sense. The 
fourth form of the sense is the gunas. But it should be 
borne in mind that the gunas form the pervasive aspect 
(anvaya ) of the bhutas and of the senses. The fifth or 
highest form of the sense is identical with that of the 
bhutas described above. The control of the senses in all 
these five states leads to super-normal powers, technically 
known as the madhupratika siddhis. A Yogin with his 
senses held in control attains to the power of transport¬ 
ing himself physically to any distance within an instant. 
It is called manojavittva because at such a stage the 
body acquires the velocity of the mind on account of 
the senses being controlled. In an ordinary state a man 
cannot expect to make his body respond to the mind, in 
the immediacy and quickness of its movements, owing to 
defects in the senses. Apart from this, the sense of the 
Yogin is then able to act on the desired object, however 
remote in time or distance, even outside the physical 
body, though ordinarily a sense cannot operate except 
when related to a body. Besides, the Yogin has then at 
his command all the emanations of the primordial Nature. 

When the different states of matter and sense have 
been thus mastered the Yogin has no longer the risk of a 
fall. The powers he has attained no longer depart from 
him. But at this time he becomes very particular about 
the states to be realised in future. The highest siddhi 
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of a Yogin, (called visoka), which consists in omniscience 
and universal mastery, remains yet to be obtained. When 
the mind realises the greatest purity and steadiness, it 
comes under the fullest control of the Yogin, who is then 
fixed in the knowledge of distinction between the mind 
and the self and becomes truly a master (vast). Thus 
the supreme power of a man comes from a control of the 
mind. The ultimate constituents of Nature, those from 
which the sense and the matter evolve, present them¬ 
selves to such a person as to their master, responsive to 
his wfil. This state represents the God-like nature of a 
YoginJ who is all-knowing, all-powerful, free and divested 
of all the bonds of klesa (e.g. ignorance, egoism, desire, 
aversion, and fear of self-annihilation). 

(d) The fourth period marks a transcendence of the 
supreme visoka jpower also. The Yogin realises that 
even this power, greatest though it is in the state of outer 
consciousness ( vyuttfaana ), is yet a foreign element and 
has to be eliminated. The acquisition of the supreme 
power is the first result of Vivekakhyati and non-attach¬ 
ment to this power ending in the nirodha proper and 
absolution (kcdvalya) is the next. The fourth period 
commences from after the supreme non-attachment (i.e. 
detachment from the gunas) and continues so long as the 
mind continues to exist. This is jivanmukti proper from 
the viewpoint of Yoga. The mind is dissolved by means 
of the nirodha, when Kaivalya follows, in which the Self 
shines by itself unaccompanied by the mind. 

From the above sketch it would appear that the four 
periods, beginning with the first appearance of the inner 
light and closing with its absolute purity, stand for the 
entire (samprajnata) stage. The,nirodha or asamprajnata 
stage comes in when the light or mind has disappeared 
and the Self alone shines. This is Kaivalya. 



KAIVALYA AND ITS PLACE IN DUALISTIC 
TANTRIC CULTURE 

I 

A close student of Indian philosophy cannot fail to 
be struck with the apparently anomalous attitude of 
certain schools of thought towards what is usually con¬ 
sidered to be the highest object of spiritual pursuit of a 
man, viz. Kaivalya. The Vai$navas, the Saivas, the 
Saktas—in fact, most of the philosophical systems con¬ 
nected with some form of Agamic culture—refer to it, as it 
was conceived in Sankhya and allied systems, as if it were 
a thing not worthy of our higher quest. We propose to 
analyse, in the following lines, as briefly as possible, this 
attitude of champions of Tantric Sadhana (dualistic) 
and try to find out the place assigned to Kaivalya 
in it. 

The term ‘Kaivalya’, which is pre-eminently a 
Sankhya term, conveys the sense of being ‘kevala’ or 
alone. It implies the idea of purity and freedom from 
defilement. Purusa or Self is essentially pure: it seems 
to be defiled owing to its association, through non-dis¬ 
crimination ( avweka ), with Prakrti or Matter—an 
association which is said to be beginningless in time. 
The entire psychology of Sankhya discipline aims at pro¬ 
ducing a discriminative knowledge which reveals Purusa 
as distinct from Sattva i.e., Prakrti and helps it to be 
established in its transcendent purity, otherwise known 
as Kaivalya. It is a state in which Purusa by virtue of its 
essential character of awareness stands isolated from 
Prakrti as the self-conscious witness ( dra$t&) of her un¬ 
differentiated existence, above and' beyond 'the play of 
her forces. 
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It is well-known that this conception of the soul’s 
consummation does not appeal to most of the Vaisnavas. 
But before speaking of them we may try to find out the 
general attitude of the other orthodox thinkers. The 
N y ay a-V aisesika conception of Nihsreyasa or Apavarga, 
as the destruction of the vise§a gunas of the Self, is more 
or less similar in character to the Sankhya-Yoga view. 
Consciousness, like will, pleasure and several other quali¬ 
ties, inheres in the Self and forms an integral element in 
its psychic life. Nevertheless it is a product and as such 
does not co-exist with the Self as it’s constant and in¬ 
alienable attribute. It arises in consequence of the con¬ 
tact of the mind ( manas ) with the Self due to the acti¬ 
vity of the mind—an activity which results ultimately 
from the function of the adrsta attached to the Self con¬ 
cerned. The saving knowledge destroys ignorance and 
cuts at the root of all adrsta. The higher Mukti which 
follows upon the fall of body is thus a state of the Self 
in which consciousness and other qualities are cons¬ 
picuous by their absence. In this lack of consciousness 
and other so-called psychic qualities there is a virtual 
agreement between Nyaya-Vai sesika and Sankhya con¬ 
ceptions. For, in Sankhya too, Purusa does not possess 
consciousness etc. as attributes; it is cit in essence, in¬ 
deed, but not cetana except in relation to buddhi, which 
is a product of Prakrti. The position of Vedanta is ana¬ 
logous, save for its conception of unity of the Self, rather 
than its plurality as in Sankhya. It is true that the 
Vedantic Self is self-luminous, but consciousness or will 
as a quality does not belong to it. Qualities seem to 
appear in it on account of its apparent {relation with 
Maya. It is evident, therefore, that the conception of 
Moksa in the various orthodox systems is, in a sense, 
similar and 1 comes very nearly to the Sankhya view of 
Kaivalya. 
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The Vaisnava thinkers, however, evidently under 
different inspiration, raised their voices against Kaivalya 
as the highest end of life. The exact position of the 
Pdneardtra Samhitds in this matter is not definitely 
known, though in view of the theistic character of their 
literature and the great emphasis they place upon bhakti 
in their sadhana, it may be presumed that their attitude 
to Kaivalya was not marked by any sense of high regard. 
But the followers of Ramanuja school are very explicit 
on this question. They hold that Kaivalya represents an 
experience of the soul, through jnanayoga, of its own 
Self as dissociated from Prakrti or Matter. There are 
two rival opinions current among the Vaisnavas as to 
the status of the soul which attains Kaivalya- 
Mukti. According to the Tenkalais, such an eman¬ 
cipated soul ( kevala ) lives for ever in a corner of the' 
Paramapada having reached there by the white 
path ( arcirddimdrga ) and enjoys there eternal and 
ineffable peace, but it has never any hope of finding 
God and enjoying His communion. Its life is like that 
of a forlorn wife forsaken by her husband. The Va<Ja- 
kalais, on the other hand, affirm that the Kevala lives, 
not in the outskirts of the Paramapada but somewhere 
within the dominion of Prakrti itself. 1 Kaivalya is thus, 


1 JcaivaJyiam Hama jfianayogat prakrtiviyuktasvatmanubhavarupo’nubhavah 
arciradxmargena paramapadagata eva kvacit kone pantyaktapatnmyayena bhaga- 
vadanubhavavyatiriktasvatmanubhavah. Kecid arciradimargena gatasya punara- 
vrtyasravanat prakrtimandala eva kvacid dese svatmanubhava lty ahuh 

(See YatiTidramatadvpika, by Srinivasa, 76, Poona Ed. 1984) 
Dr. Schrader describes the Kevalas m the following terms —“There exists 
a second class of Muktas, namely the so-called Kevalas or ‘exclusive ones’ who 
are actually ‘isolated’ because they have reached liberation, not by devotion to 
God, but by constant meditation upon the real nature of their own soul* They 
are said to be living like the wife who has lost her husband, ‘m some corner 
outside both the Highest Heaven and the Cosmic Egg”* t Introduction to th& 
Pancaratra, p. 59), cf. also P. N. Srmivasachan, M A —" The Philosophy of 
Vmstadvaita* (Adyar, 1948) pp 847-349. 
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from both the points of view, distinguished from Moksa 
proper which consists in the experience of endless joy of 
divine presence (brahmanubkava ), manifestation of 
divine powers and all kinds of service and ministration of 
the Divine Will according to differences in place, time 
and circumstances* It is realised through bhaktiyoga 
and prapatti and not through jnanayoga. 

IV 

The Pasupatas, too, like their Vaisnava brethren do 
not look upon Kaivalya as an object of one’s highest 
spiritual striving. For they hold that though Kaivalya 
is indeed a state of freedom from pain (duhkhanta) it is 
negative in character and undivine ( andtmoka ): it is not 
mok§a proper and is regarded as inferior to higher 
moksa (sdtmaka moksa) consisting in the manifestation 
of supreme power or lordship ( mahaisvarya ) i.e., infinite 
powers of knowledge and action. Being dualists they are 
naturally inclined to the view that even in the highest 
moksa the liberated soul is not absorbed in the eternal 
Divine Being. What really happens, they say, is that 
it becomes one with God in the sense that godly attributes 
are evolved in it. The evolution of Divinity inherent in 
every human soul is the end of Pasupata spiritual culture 
and though Kaivalya is a supernatural condition in 
which transcendence of Prakrti is effected by discrimina¬ 
tive knowledge, it does not amount to a destruction of 
animality or pasutva and restoration of divinity or 
Sivatva in it. Animality is simply withdrawn in Kai¬ 
valya to be revived subsequently during creation. Hence 
it is said: 

sankhyayogena ye muktah 

sankhyayogesvaras ca ye/ 
brahmadayas tiryagantah sarve te 

pasavah smrtah// 
The higher Mok$a is technically called Siddhi or 
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Aisvarya, in which the powers of jnana and kriya are in¬ 
finitely manifested, and is distinguished from Kaivalya 
as described above. The Pasupatas state that all con¬ 
scious beings with the exception of God and the Siddhas 
are pasus (animals) and exist in two states alternately, 
as embodied beings invested with Kalas (e.g., karya and 
karana i.e., bodies made of matter and 1 faculties) during 
samsara and as disembodied monads ( videha) free from 
Kalas during Kaivalya (which is a state of pralaya ). 
The Kalas are the pasas or bonds which fetter the souls 
and compel them to be dependent on the external objects 
(visayas) not only for action but even for knowledge. 
This dependence ( asvdtantrya ) implies absence of 
aisvarya or divinity which is its essential character. 
Hence in the eyes of a Pasupata, bondage ( bandha ) is 
nothing but the loss of the souPs inherent divinity. 

The Kalas or pasas being the colouring elements called 
anjana, the pasus are said to be of two kinds, viz. sanjana, 
when the souls are endowed with bodies and organs and 
niranjana when the bodies and organs fall off. But it is 
to be remembered that even a bodiless state as such can 
not be the aim of human aspiration. The Pasupata Sutras 
declare plainly (cf. Sutra V. 33) that Rudra-Sayujya 
(and not Kaivalya) is the supreme end of life and the 
commentator Kaundinya observes that it signifies a state 
of Yoga or indissoluble communion ( sdyujyd-samyoga 
or samyakyoga). 

The greatest defect in Sahkhya-Kaivalya is that it 
is a state of unconsciousness in which the soul does not 
know itself or others. 1 In the case of highest Moksa the 
word duhkhdnta means not only cessation of pain, but 
also realisation of positive attributes, for which Divine 
Grace (Isaprasada ) is essential. 2 


1 sankhyayogamukt&h kaivalyam gat ah svatmaparatmajnan arahitah sairmrar- 
cebitavat sthitah Kaundinya on Pasupata Sutra V. 40 

9 duhkhanani atyantam paramapoho guna\ aptis ca Ibi4, 
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From the aforesaid observations it would be clear 
that the Vaisnava and Pasupata cultural traditions, 
which trace their origin and authority to the earlier 
Agamas, look down upon the ideal of Kaivalya in its 
usually accepted connotation as unworthy of acceptance 
on the part of a person who aspires after divine life and 
seeks for communion with God. We now proceed to 
ascertain the views of the Saivas and start with the 
Siddhanta school. 

It is held by the Saivas, as by the Pasupatas, that 
Kaivalya cannot be the highest end of man, as it does 
not represent the fulness of his spiritual development. 
Every Atman is divine by nature (sivamaya ), is essen¬ 
tially one with or akin to Siva. But owing to obscuration 
of his nature through mala from the beginningless past 
it has been deprived of this divinity which is its in¬ 
alienable property and has put upon itself a veil of an 
undivine nature. The soul, whether temporarily asso¬ 
ciated with mala or eternally free from it, is in essence 
always the same—pure, unsullied and full of divine 
radiance (sivamaya ). Its divinity consists really in its 
saktis conceived as the unity of infinite powers generally 
under the categories of knowledge and activity. During 
the period of obscuration these powers are held in 
abeyance and are unable to function, so that the soul 
thus obscured is incapable of realising its intrinsic 
purity and persists in imagining itself as a worldly 
being at the mercy of external forces. (Such a soul is 
known as pasu or animal. The Atman which is ever- 
free from mala is the Supreme Self or Parama Siva, 
whose nature shines in its own glory and power from 
eternity. 

The individual soul, though identical in nature with 
the Supreme Siva and sharing consciously in this identity 
during Moksa, is a distinct being and retains its distinct- 
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ness through eternity. 1 The disappearance of mala 
restores it to its divine purity, but its mergence in Parama 
Siva is never attained. What is usually called the realisa¬ 
tion of Sivatva is in fact the re-instatement of the soul 
in its lost status of divine glory. 

As mala continues to cling to the soul during Kai- 
valya this state cannot be held to be an equivalent of 
Moksa. Mala constitutes the pasutva or animality of 
the soul and is opposed to the manifestation of its divinity. 
It is, therefore, evident that until mala is eliminated there 
is no question of the soul returning to its divine status. 

To understand the matter more clearly we must 
know what mala is, how it affects the soul and hew this 
affection can be got rid of. 

It is said that from eternity the soul is associated 
with an obscuring substance—a substance which func¬ 
tions under the veiling power (tirodhana sakti) of the 
Lord. This substance is called mala, the removal of 
which cannot be effected by knowledge (jndna), how¬ 
ever high. It can be removed only by an action ( kriya ), 
an act, not of the human soul concerned but of the 
Supreme Lord Himself. 

It is pointed out by the Siddhantin that what is 
usually called ajnana or ignorance is of two kinds. It 
may be (a) as in the case of erroneous perception of a 
snake in a rope, an instance of non-discrimination 
(cwiveka or avivekadhyavasaya) of one who has had a 
previous experience of similarity ( sddrsya); or (b) it may 
be as in the case of perception of two moons in the sky 
when there is really one (or as in the case of perception 
of yellowness in a conch-shell where there is no such 
colour), an instance of what is called vikalpajnana dhe 
to the action of some disturbing substance present in the 
visual organ. Both are forms of ajnana and known as 

1 parama aaadisiddha ity arthah muktatmanam tu tatprasadalavdha- 
i&vatvayogitaya tato vaisamyam. tattvaprakaie muktatmanopi siv5h, kmtv’ete 
tatprasada*o muktab. yo ’nadmnikta eko vijneyah. 
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such. But while the former is removable by jndna or 
discriminative knowledge (vivekajndna) , the latter can¬ 
not be so removed. Its removal is consequent on the 
removal of the substance which causes it. Removal of 
a substance is, of course, possible only through action. 

The Sid'dhantin holds that the ajnana, to which the 
animal soul is subject, is of the nature of a vikalpa due 
to the effect of a substance called mala attached to it 
and can be removed only when this substance is eliminat¬ 
ed. This substance constitutes the animality ( pasutva ) 
of world-bound soul. It is through association with this 
that the soul, essentially divine and possessed of infinite 
knowledge and power, degenerates into an animal or pasu. 
And when it is removed—and this removal is effected 
through an action ( Jcriyd) only—the soul recognises its 
inherent divinity and is established in it. No action or 
effort of the soul is capable of this achievement. It is 
done by an act of the divine personality entitled dlksa. 

This substance is called mala because it conceals the 
tejas or divine light and power. It is like the husk of 
paddy, the outer coating in the grain of rice. It helps, 
under God’s will, to produce concretisation in Maya in re¬ 
gard to the soul to which it is attached. Maya becomes 
productive under the action of mala and gives rise to 
kalas. 

It is well-known to an expert in practical alchemy 
that the blackish stain in copper (kalimd) though innate 
(sahaja ) in it, vanishes under the action of the force of 
mercury ( rasasakti ). In the same manner, the Siddhan- 
tin asserts, the mala which is ingrained in the soul and 
forms a part of its nature disappears through the opera¬ 
tion of Divine Power ( sivasakti ) during diksa. The des¬ 
truction of Maya, which \s an artificial bond working 
from without ( dgantuka ) involves a process altogether 
different from that implied in the destruction of mala 
which is innate or natural to the soul. 

This substance is one, but its powers ( sakti ) are 
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many, each power being in each soul subject to disappear¬ 
ance after its period of maturation comes to an end. The 
fact that mala is beginningless ( cmadi ) does not imply a 
beginninglessness in the series (pravaha) j It is impene¬ 
trable ( abhedya ) and simple. The powers of mala func¬ 
tion or cease to function as obscurant under the action of 
the Rodhasakti of the Lord. But as the Lord is ever 
auspicious His Rodhasakti, too, is really no other than 
this power of Universal Grace ( sarvanugrahasakti) treat¬ 
ed as a bond (pasa). 



NIRMANAKAYA 


I 

The word Nirmariakaya occurs in the text of the 
Kusumanjali , p. 3 (Ben. Ed.). The meaning of the term 
being obscure, different commentators have proposed 
different interpretations upon it. But it seems that 
the true import remains still to be determined. 

Haridasa’s exposition of the term (as nirmAnartham 
kayah )is hardly more than a mere conjecture. Varada- 
raja and Gunananda’s explanation, 1 too, are not quite 
clear and fail to bring out the precise and original signi¬ 
ficance of the word. 

Apparently the word does not belong to the stock 
of the Nyaya-Vaise§ika literature, and the passage in the 
Kuswndnjali referred to above does not represent the 
views of the Naiyayikas at all. But it must be plainly 
understood that the conception was a common property 
of all the ancient philosophical systems of India. In the 
Yogadarsana , for instance, the word is interpreted as a 
body or a series of bodies assumed at will by a Yogi who 
has risen above the so-called laws of nature and learnt to 
command its secret forces. In the Mahayanic Buddhism 
also the word bears practically a similar sense. As for the 
reason why and the manner how God, the Yogin, or the 
Buddha takes on such a body different answers may, of 
course, be given from different points of view, but they 
are ultimately resolved into the same position. 


1 (<*) jagannirmanaya svecchamatramrmitani samsaxaxietanavarganirinitaiii va 
sarlram. (Varadaraja) 

( b ) Nirmanakayam vedabhivyanjanaghatadikaratiasiksartham ca kayavyuham. 
(Ounananda) 
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Thus (a) in an aphorism attributed to Pancasikha 1 
we find it stated in connection with the revelation of 
Sankhya Yoga, that Kapila the First Enlightened One 
(Adividvan) , created a mind, hence called Nirmanacitta, 
and through its medium declared the saving knowledge 
to the enquiring Asuri. The motive in this case is ex¬ 
plicitly mentioned to be his deep compassion {hdrunya) 
on the pains of mundane existence. It is believed that 
whenever the human soul feels itself sorely in need, a 
response comes from the higher worlds. To teach Wisdom 
and the Way to Liberation to erring humanity, the Sid- 
dhas may, if they so choose, take on a material form, be¬ 
fore plunging into the Eternal Quiescence of Kaivalya. 

(6) So in Mahay ana Buddhism also the object of 
Buddha’s assuming a Nirmanakaya is said to be the 
service of entire creation (sattvdrtha ). Yasubandhu in 
his commentary on Asanga’s Mahay ana SutrdlahJcara 
(verse 63) plainly characterises such a body as contribu- 
tive to pararthasampatti in contradistinction from the 
Sambhogakaya, which is purely, though in its highest 
sense, of a personal character ( sva/rthasampattilaksana ) 
This distinction reminds one of the contrast sometimes 
drawn in the later literature between the llladeha and the 
mayadeha of the Supreme Divinity. The one is, in terms 
of Vaisnava philosophy, aprakrta, supranatural, while 
the other is a natural—a material (whether subtle or 
gross), incarnation (avatar a ) assumed in response to the 
needs of human soul. 

(c) Similarly in the Nyaya system, though the word 
Nirmanakaya is doubtless absent, the fact of God’s in¬ 
vesting Himself with a material form from time to time 
is admitted throughout without a question. In the 


1 The aphorism appears as a quotation in Vyasa’s commentary on Yoga-Sutras, 
thus *— 1 

Adividvan nirmanacittam adhisthaya karunyad bhagavan paramarsir asuraye 
jijnasaman&ya tantram pro’vaca. Both Vacaspati and Vijfianabhiksu attribute 
it to Pafieasikha. 
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second chapter of the Kusumdnjali Udayana says that in 
the beginning of a particular cycle God assumes a material 
body to serve as Teacher for the guidance of the newly 
created world. 1 much in the same manner as a magician 
induces and presides over, by the mere effort of his will, 
the movements of the puppets. This power of God is 
called Maya and VibhutL In the fifth chapter of the 
same book, he adds that not in the beginning of creation 
only but whenever the assumption of such a form is 
necessary He assumes it and displays His powers: grhnati 
hi lsvaro’pi karyavasat sarlram antarantara, darsayati 
ca vibhutim iti. (cf. Gangesa’s Isvaranumanam , pp. 84-5 
Bib. Ed.). Now it is useless to enquire whether He 
builds a new body and then enters into it or enters into a 
body already in existence (i.e. a natural body, or as 
Vacaspati Misra calls it svabhavanirmitasanra) in the 
manner known as bhutavesanyaya, for both amount to 
the same thing 2 since even in the latter case ( dvesa ) the 
person already in possession of the body has to be stripped 
(permanently or provisionally) of his personality (i.e. 
must be rendered passive), before his body can be em¬ 
ployed as an instrument for any definite purpose. 

(d) So in Sankara’s system. He plainly says: 
syat paramesvarasya’pfcchavas&n mayamayam rupam 
sadhakanugrahartham (under Vedanta Sutra 1.1.20). 
Like the Supreme God the liberated (but not yet unified) 
souls, too, have a similar power. 

From the above, one fact stands out clear, viz. that 
what is usually called Nirmanakaya is generally resort- 


1 samayo’ py eikenaiVa mayavmeVa vyutpadyavyutpadalcabhavavasthita- 
nanakaiyadliisthaiiad vyavaharatah sukara e\ a (KusumanjaU Ben. Ed. eh 11 p 58). 
Here the bodies of the Teacher and the Pupil are both Divine, being created for 
purposes of guidance of humanity 

2 Sometimes an objection is raised: The Jiva, in so far as he is a JSva, 

albeit endowed with Yogic powers, is spatially limited (pmdeMka) and incapable 
of simultaneously (entering into and presiding over the natural (svabkava- 
nirmituni)' bodies which occupy different positions in space (BhamaU under 
Sutra 4.415)' 
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ed to by the Exalted Ones for the sake of teaching man¬ 
kind. It is primarily the Body of the Supreme Teacher. 
This will make intelligible the Buddhist belief accord¬ 
ing to which Gautama is represented as the Nirmana- 
kaya of the transcendental Buddha in the Tusita heaven 
—a point which is quite in consonance with his character 
as the guru of humanity. 1 The Buddha is known else¬ 
where to have created such a body (a “double” as it 
were, or a ^likeness of himself” as Kern puts it, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism p. 33) during his stay at 
Sravasti and through his body expounded the Abhi- 
dharma to his mother Maya who was in heaven. 

But that Nirmanakaya may be assumed on other 
occasions also need not be gainsaid. Thus— 

(a) The Yogi ns are known to create simultaneously 
a number of such bodies of various kinds and work out 
through them the remnants of their past karman after 
the attainment of self-knowledge. This simultaneous 
group of bodies dominated by One Central Will called 
prayojakacitta is technically known as Kaya-Vyuha. 

Vatsayana refers to this fact in the following inter¬ 
esting passage: yogi khalu rddhau pradurbhutay&m 
vikaranadharma nirmaya sendriyani sarirantarani tesu 
tesu yugapaj jneyan upalabhate. (comm, on Nydya 
Sutra 3.2.20). So does Udayana in the 'Nydyavdrtika- 
tatparyapariSuddhi, (p 83, Bibliotheca Indica Ed.). 2 

( b ) The miraculous story of Saubhari may be cited 
as another well-known instance of Kaya-Vyuha- The 
legend runs that the Rsi Saubhari built simultaneously 
(aparyayena ) fifty similar bodies for himself, and with 
each enjoyed the company of each of the fifty daughters 


1 Tins is the VeMyaka theory, cf Katha Vafahv, xvm, 1, 2 

2 tatkapy agamapramanyat kayayaugapadyasya’pi prasamkhyanaphalataya 
siddhatviad anantanam aniyatavipakasamayatara ca’bhyupagamyai’va parihrtam. 
Vibh’utimata’nekakalopabhogyam apy fekada bhujyata ity atm samudrapanam 
udaharanam yogardhiprabhavasampanno viv'idhaphalabhagino vicitrasvabhSV&n 
ekadai’va bahiin kayan iecharnatrenai Va nirmirnffta ity atira dandakaranya- 
srstir udaharanam iti, 
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of King Mandhata. (cf. Bhamati, under Vedanta Sutra 
4.4.11; Gauda Brahnrnnandt, pp. 569-570). 

( c ) In the commentary on Vedanta Sutra 1.3.27, 
Sankara urges that the Devas too, like the Yogins, have 
the similar power of simultaneous self-multiplication, so 
that the same Devata may appear, with what is ap¬ 
parently the same body, in different places (i.e. sacrifices) 
at one and the same time: Ekasya’pi devatatmanah 

yugapad anekasvarupapratipattih sambhavati . 

smrtir api . praptanimadyaisvaryanam yoginam 

api yugapad anekasarirayogam darsayati, kimu vakta- 
vyam ajanasiddhanam devanam. Anekarupapratipatti- 
sambhavac ca ekai’ka devata bahubhi rupair atroanam 
pravibhajya bahusu yagesu yugapad angabhavam 
gacchatfti. 

(d) In the Bhagavata 10.33.20 when describing the 
Rasalila it is said that Krsna multiplied himself into as 
many forms as there were Gopis: 

krtva tavantam atmanam yavatlr gopayositah/ 

reme sa bhagavams tabhir atmaramo’pi Maya// 
(cf. Bhdgavat 10.69.2). The Bengal Vaisnavas call this 
manifestation by the name of Prakasa (See Laghu- 
bhagavatdmrta ). 


n 

As to how this may be possible Vacaspati Misra 
offers a few words of explanation. He says that the 
body of the Devas is not born cf parental union, but 
that it is produced directly from the element which are 
acted on and set into collocation by the powers of Will. 
The vision of the Devas, who are described' as ajana- 
siddha, is not obscured by the distance of time or space 
or by other limitations. Their knowledge is always of 
the nature of direct presentation extending equally to 
all time and to all space. And this upadanagocar&- 
paroksajnana being present, there is nothing to prevent 
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such bodies being formed by a natural process. The 
Devas bemg bhutajayins fit material is always respon¬ 
sive to their Will (Bhamafi, Nir. Ed., p. 249.). 

What is said of the Devas in the above could' be 
said with equal propriety of the powerful Yogirts. But 
in the Yoga system itself the process of this body- 
formation is somewhat differently explained. 1 It is there 
pointed cut (Fo. Sut. IV, 4.) how the Yogin projects on 
one hand a desired number of personalities and on the 
other a Supreme Personality (prayojakacitta) to direct 
them to his will—all from the stuff of pure Egoity— 
(Asmita ). Cf. also Sankaracarya: Ekamano’nuvarttlni 
samanaskany’eva’parani sanrani satyasamkalpatvat 
sraksyati. srstesu ca tesu’padhibhedad atmano’pi bhede- 
na’dhi§thatrtvam yoksyate. esai’va ca yoga£astre§u 
yoginam anekasarirayogaprakriya. 

(under Ved. Sut. 4,4.15) 

The bodies which he brings into existence are subject 
immediately to these personalities and ultimately to the 
Supreme Person,' which is but another name for his 
created (and creative) Will. 2 The projection, mainten¬ 
ance and withdrawal of these multiple personalities and 


1 |Tn elucidation of this point I extract Jthe following from the excellent 
commentary on the Pancasilcha Sutras by Svami Hariharananda Aranya of 
Kapilasrama. “When a great Yogi by subduing all passions and attachments 
and being disillusioned destroys all samskaras or mental accretions (the dwrei 
of Bergson) then by a conscious effort of the will he can stop all psychosis, 
nay obliterate the empiric ego or phenomenal existence, for all times to come 
If he desires it. This state is Kaivalya Nirvana After realising Nirvana but 
before having gone permanently to that state, if there be any reason (the only 
reason in this case is his desire to do good to others) for continuing phenomenal 
existence, then the Yogi may do so by relaxing the mrodha samadhi or the 
mentation-stopping effort, and creating anew the necessary faculties of think¬ 
ing. The potential energy of the mind, having been dissipated or durei destroyed, 
these faculties (‘nirmanaciti)am) are to he considered as new formations. The 
term is also found in the Pali scriptures, and the Buddhists also explain m 
this way the continued post-nirvanic activities of the Buddha or Arhat after 
he has attained Nirvana" (pp. 6-7). HL also his notes on the YogabhSsya under 
sutras 4 4-5 (p. 223) 

2 For some interesting notes on this subject see Vijnana Bhiksu, Yoga- 
varttiha, pp. 262-26S, (Ben. Edition). 
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bodies are entirely a matter of his choice, so that they 
cannot in any way affect the absoluteness of his freedom. 

In the orthodox systems as a rule the Nirmanakaya 
is said to be produced from some pre-existing matter, viz. 
atoms or Prakrti. The miraculous or supernormal ele¬ 
ment, if there could be such a thing, lies only in the 
effcient factor—the incalculable potency of the Yogic 
Will. I say ‘as a rule", because there are systems where 
according to their special viewpoint, this restriction is 
not deemed necessary. In the Vedanta, for example; 
which teaches the identity of nimitta and upadana the 
need for such pre-existing matter is not recognised. The 
existence of Maya as an independent entity being denied, 
the stuff of the Nirmanakaya, viz. Maya would indeed 
be the very Self at whose will the body as such manifests 
itself. From the phenomenal standpoint the substra¬ 
tum of the body is indeed Maya but in reality it is 
nothing but the Spirit, pure and undefiled. The differ¬ 
ence between parinamyupadana and vivartopadana is 
only empirical. The Pratyabhijna system of Kashmirian 
Saiva philosophy is more precise and explicit on the point. 
Abhinava Gupta definitely says that Divine or Yogic 
creation does not stand in need of any pre-existing 
material. It comes forth as the spontaneous expression 
of the Free Will of the Self . 1 

The Madhyamika Buddhist also rejects the neces¬ 
sity of assuming pre-existing matter. Consistently 
with his doctrine of Universal Void he holds that such 
a body, as everything else in creation, is a product from 
the Void, and is therefore identical with it, being devoid 


1 yogisamvida eva sa t-adrsi saktih, yad abliasavaicitryarupam, arthajatam 
prakasayata’ti. tadasti sambhavah—yat samvid eva abhyupagatasvatantrya 
apratighatalaksanad iccbavisesava sat samvido anadhikatmataya anapayad 
antahsthitam eva sadbhavajatam idam ity eva pranabuddhidebadeh vitlrna-kiyan- 
matrasamvidrupad vabyatvena bhasayati’ti (Abb ina vagupta’s lsvara<pratya- 

bhijmvvrrLarsrnl 1 5.8. pp 184-85). 

This is a general statement of all creation proceeding from the Free Will 
of tbe Enlightened One and is applicable to Nirmanakaya as well. 
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of all reality. It is a mere apparition without an under¬ 
lying substance. It differs from the normal bodies ex¬ 
actly as the orthodox systems hold, in so far as it comes 
into being and disappears through the conscious effort 
of the nirmanacitta (which itself is a creation from the 
Void) and is entirely free from the compelling influence 
of adrsfa or karma, (cf. Bodhisattvabhumi I. V: nirvastu- 
kam nirmanam nirmanacittena yathakamam abhisams- 
krtam.) 

Thus the Nirmanakaya, though real to the empiric 
consciousness, is yet nothing more in its usual accepta¬ 
tion than a mere phantom, an illusory appearance, from 
the Divine or Buddha’s (or Yogin’s) point of view. It 
manifests itself before the phenomenal world for a limit¬ 
ed time to serve some definite end and having finished 
its self-imposed task vanishes into the Fullness (or Void) 
of the Transcendental Realms. The doctrine of 
Avatara, in its different forms, is in a sense an aspect 
of this wider view about the Nirmanakaya. In the 
Narayamya section cf the Mahabharata we find that the 
body which Narada beheld of /the Lord Narayana in 
Svetadvipa was only a 'phantom-body’ and not His 
Essence, and as such could be pronounced to be a case 
of Nirmanakaya: 

etat tvaya na vijneyam rupavan iti drsyase/ 

may a hy’e§a may a sr$ta yan mam pasyasi narada// 
(Maya=Nirmana) l . 

So in the Gita it is said that the birth, body and 
movements of the Lord are super-natural ( divya )—a 
statement which may lend itself to a double interpreta¬ 
tion: viz. either that these are created and phantasmal 
( nirmdna ), and appear as real only through the Lord’s 
Maya, or that these are eternal and real, as the 
mediaeval Vaisnavas so strongly insisted. 


1 See Laghu Bhagavatamrta, Jlva GoswamI, Satsandarbha; Caitanya- 
cmtamrfa, B. N Seal, Vaisknavism and Christianity, pp. 64 - 6 €. 
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Tlie whole question is indeed' of great interest, though 
highly complicated; and especially so when it is studied 
in its relation to the allied scheme of Rupas including 
Vilasas and Svamsas, Prakaias, Avesas and Avataras of 
the Vaisnava philosophers and to the doctrine of Emana¬ 
tions ( vyuha ) in general. 1 

At any rate the doctrine of Nirmanakaya, as in the 
early Indian systems (e.g. Sankhya-Yoga, Buddhism 
etc.) was in a certain sense docetic in colouring. But it 
must be remembered, at the same time, that the opposite 
view too was not wanting even at the outset. 


m 

The doctrine, if not exactly the term, is very old, 
and the germs of both may be found in the famous Rg~ 
veda Mantra: Indro mayabhih pururupa iyate ( Rgveda , 
VI. 47, 18) where the magical, self-multiplicative power 
of the Lord (Indra) is clearly indicated. I fail to see any 
justification, therefore, in the view usually held attribut¬ 
ing to Asvaghosa the credit of inventing the theory of 
Nirmanakaya. Besides Pancasikha’s lost Yogasutra , 
which Vyasa quotes and to which reference is made above, 
contains an open declaration of this particular doctrine. 
That Pancasikha had been a very ancient Sankhya 
authority even in the days of Asvaghosa (100 A.D.) may 
be taken for granted. Indian tradition invariably makes 
Pancasikha the third Sankhyacarya in order from Kapila; 
Jaigisavya and' others being comparatively recent. In 
the Buddhacarita (XII. 67) Asvaghosa refers to Jai¬ 
gisavya as one of the ancient Sankhya teachers whose 
views were represented by AladakaJama, the scholar to 
whom Buddha repaired in search of wisdom; and' if 


1 Narayana Tlrtha m his BhakU Candrika takes it to be a case of Avatara 
rather than a Vyuha. 

AT. 19 , 
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Pancasikha is earlier than Jaiglsavya he must be consi¬ 
dered as belonging certainly to the pre-Buddhistic age. 1 

Of course this does net preclude the possibility that 
Asvaghcsa gave to the doctrine of Nirmana a prominence 
in the popular mind, and even a tinge which it had lacked 
in the earlier centuries, but it does not seem that he was 
its original propounder. 

The meaning of the term Nirmanakaya is now practi¬ 
cally established. It shows that the word Nirmana' has 
not in this phrase its later and ordinary sense of “Natural 
Formation”. It implied in the ancient literature the 
notion of the miraculous, the self-multiplicative or multi- 
formative power of the Adepts—a notion which seems to 
have been well-nigh forgotten in the subsequent ages. 
While explaining the term Nirmanarati, the name of a 
class of devas, ( Mahdbhdrata . Anusasana Parva , 
XVIII. 75), Nilakantha, rightly brings out the old and 
peculiar sense of Nirmana when he notes: Nirmanam 
anekadhabhavanam yogena’nekasarlradharanam. (Banga- 
vasi, Ed', p. 1883). Haridasa seems to be wrong, there¬ 
fore, in expounding the phrase as nirmanartham kayah. 
The word, as in this phrase, is an adjective rather than a 
verbal noun, and means literally “contrived by magic, 
brought forth in an extra-ordinary manner”. Even when 


1 Cf Also Hariharananda’s introduction to Pancasikha pp £-4. The only 
argument which Dr. Garbe ( Smkhya and Yoga p. S) advances against the high 
antiquity of Pancasikha is what he considers to be the linguistic testimony of his 
fragments. But this is a highly questionable testimony on which diversities of 
opinion are possible But even if this be conceded, there can be no denying the 
fact that Pancasikha was pre-Christian, at least prior to Asvajghosa in age, (cf. 
Dr Belvalkar’s paper on Mathara Vrtti in Bhandarkar Memorial Volume, p 180, 
footnote £), where he seems inclined to claim for Pancasikha a period before 
£00 B.C.). In support of the great antiquity of this Adarya it may be pointed 
out that one of the works of Pancasikha, viz Sastitantra (Vacaspati’s ascription of 
it to Varsaganya m Bkdmafi on 2.1.3. may be an oversight) was known to early 
iTaina literature, eg., Bhagmati Sutra (see Weber, BhagavalS, II. pp. £40-8). 
Dr. Keith also m his recent work on the Sankhya system seems to make Pafieaiikha, 
a comparatively late author, placing him with Dr Garbe ( Sankhya Philosaphie 
jp. 84) in the first century A D. or even a century later (p. 48). We propose to 
deal with the arguments of Keith at length in a separate paper. 
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used as a substantive it stands for an object, usually a 
body, which is so contrived (nirmlyata iti nirmdnah). 
The Divyavadana (Cowell Neil’s Ed. pp. 162 and 166), 
and Vasubandhu’s commentary on Mahay ana Sutra - 
lahkara (9.63) illustrate the use of the terms nirmana 
and nirmdnakaya in this sense. 1 


1 Cf. also Poussin, The Three Bodies of a Buddha m J JR A S 1906 (p 968). 
For some interesting notes on Nirmana Kaya, see also D. T Suzuki, Outimes of 
MaMyana Buddhism pp. 73, 257, 268, W M. McGovern, An Introduction to 
Mahayana Buddhism pp 75-98, 



SOME ASPECTS OF VIRA SAIVA 


PHILOSOPHY 

I 

Though the sect of Vira Saivas or Lihgayats hold's an 
important position in the religious history of Southern 
India, its name, except at Benares, is not perhaps so 
widely known in the North. Neither its history and 
sectarian characteristics nor its system of philosophy are 
so familiar to the student of Indian culture as one might 
wish them to be. It is proposed therefore to speak a 
few words in the present paper on some aspects of this 
philosophy. 

The sect had its origin about the middle of the 12th 
century A.D., being founded by a Brahmin named Vasava, 
who had been the prime minister of the Kalachuri King 
Bijjala. Of course there are differences of opinion. But 
it is beyond doubt that Vasava was a very important 
figure, and if he was not the actual founder he was at least 
the reformer of the sect. What Gautama had been to 
Buddhism and Mahavira to Jainism (according to tradi¬ 
tion) Vasava was to this Saiva faith. According to tradi¬ 
tion, the sect originated from five ascetics who became 
the first heads of five original monasteries. The names 
of these pontiffs are: Ekorama, Panditaradhya, Revana, 
Marula and Visvaradhya, and those of the monas¬ 
teries respectively are: Sri Saila, Kedaranatha, Ram- 
bhapuri (Balehalli), Ujjaini and Benares. They ap¬ 
peared in a miraculous way from the following Lingas 
respectively, viz, Sri Mallikarjuna in Dhatu Kunda, 
Ramanatha in Draksarama, Somesvara in Kollipaki, 
Siddhesa in Vataksetra and Visvesvara in Benares. 

There seems to exist a variety of opinion regarding 
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the line of teachers through whom the teachings of the 
sect are said to have been transmitted. Srxpati in his com¬ 
mentary on the Brahma Sutra makes Sadasiva the origi¬ 
nal teacher. From him we have the following line: 
Sadasiva 

Saktidhara 

I . 

Dadhlci 

I 

Durvasas 

i 

Visvamitra 

i 

Sukesa 

I 

Agastya 

Cinmaya Vamadeva 
Sri Revana Siddha 

This Revana was one of the five original mohants of 
the order. Sripati was apparently a disciple of Revana 
to whom as well as to Ekorama he pays his respects. 

Mjayideva, author of Anubhava-Sutra and Visesartha- 
Prahdsika, another teacher of this sect, claims his spiritual 
descent from Upamanyu, thus: 

Upamanyu 

Bhimanatha 

i 

Kulesvara 

! 

Vopanatha 

Nakaraja 

i 

Sangamesvara 

! 

Mayideva 
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It may be of interest to note that in the Vdyavlya 
Samhita of the Siva Purana (section I, chapter 28, verses 
15-16) Upamanyu is mentioned with three others, viz. 
Ruru, Dadhlci and Agastya as the original propounders 
of Saiva doctrines and authors of four distinct Samhitas. 
Sripati also in his commentary on the Vedanta 'Sutra ^ 
“Sastrayonitvat” mentions the names of Upamanyu, 
Dadhlci, Gautama, Durvasas, Kenuka, Daruka, 
Sankhakarna, Gokarna, etc. as those of great teachers 
who were omniscient ( sarvajna )—a term which is ex¬ 
plained as meaning sarvavedavedantoktasakalapadartha- 
bhijna. 


II 

The Primal Reality, called here by the name of 
Sthala, 1 is the abiding background of all phenomena 
(creative, preservative and destructive) and as such is 
identical with Parama Siva. Absolute Freedom, Eternal 
Self-revelation and Supreme Selfhood ( purndhantd) 
constitute its very essence. When this Primal Reality 
wants to play with Itself as Worshipper and worshipped 1 
there arises on its calm bosom what we might describe as 
a slight tremor or vibration, very much like the agitation 
which appears on the calm surface of an ocean before heavy 
breakers begin to rise into view. This tremor results 
in dividing the Sthala into two aspects by depriving it, 
as it were, of its equilibrium, so that the portion where 
self-consciousness is predominant is called by one name, 
viz. Siva, and' the remaining portion by another, viz. Jiva. 


1 sarvesam sthanabhutatval layabhutatvatas tatha/ 
tattvanam mahadadmam slhalam ity abhidhxyate// 
adhisthanasamastasya sthavarasya carasya ca/ 
jagato yad bhavet tattvam taddhi vai sthalam ucyate// 
adharah sarvasaktlnam jyotisam akhilatmanam/ 
yat tattvam bhavati prajnaih sthalam tat parigiyate// 
alayah sarvabhutanam lokanara lokasampadam/ 
yad bhavet paramam brahma sthalam tat prahur aksaram// 
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Hie Primal Reality would thus appear to be a state 
in which the substance and' its power are in unaffected 
equilibrium. The substance is known in the Agamas as 
Para Siva and the power as Para Sakti or Cidambara. 
The Anubhava Sutra (£.20) says: 

saktir apratima saksat sivena sahadharmini/ 
saksinl satyasampurna nirvikalpa mahesvari// 

The Lingayat philosophers are advocates of Visistad- 
vaita like Sri Kantha and the Sri Vaisnavas, and they 
have consequently to assume that Sakti as qualifying the 
Supreme Reality is its eternal adjunct and never separable 
from it. 1 2 3 It is two-fold, according as it abides in Brahman 
directly as Light or Cit Sakti or indirectly as the Reflec¬ 
tion of the Light or Acit Sakti. The two names represent 
the two opposite aspects of the same fundamental Power, 
so that the system does not recognise any inherent con¬ 
tradiction between Matter and Spirit? 

The Sdrasvata Sutra? says that the Sakti, which 
always resides in the Supreme Self, is called vimarsa 
when it reposes exclusively in the Self ( svastha ). The 
Self which as awareness is the background of the entire 
creation must be described as existing ,—for without its 
presence all would be darkness and void,—and therefore 
it must be held to be the subject of existence or being. 
It is the Agent ( karttd ) or Siva, and Existence the Action 
(kriyd) or Sakti. When the Primal Reality loses its 

1 The Sruti also declares that the Para Sakti of the Loid is natural and 
that it is manifold in character, cf para’sya saktir vividhaiVa sruyate svabhavikl 
jhanabalakriya ca. Sivaditya observes 

dharmarupa para saktir dharmirupah parah sivah/ 
lasya’navrtarupatyat para saktih paratmanah// 
sarvada tatsvarupena bhati bhanor lva prabha/ 
tadatmyam anayor nityam dharmadharmisvabhavatah// 

2 Of Sivanubhava Sivayogmcfca K&wdvaiiadarpma, ch I) asmanmate brahma- 
diharmarupayah saktesciechaktirupatvam. tatprativimbarupaya aciechaktirupatvam 
ity angiikarena ci^haktithitprativimbaoicliaktyor brahmadharmavirodhabhavena 
saktidvayam samuccityai’kasyai’va suksmacidacidrupasaktivisistatvasya laksam- 
karane tatparyat. 

3 sail hrdayaprakaio bliavanasya kriyaya bhavati kartta/ 
sai’va kriya vimarsab svastha k-gubhita caviivavistara// 
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equilibrium the Sakti becomes 'partially agitated 
(k#ubMta) and transforms itself into the manifested 
universe consisting of thirty-six tattvas and of an infinite 
variety of products. The agitation of the Sakti is partial, 
because there are some aspects of the Sakti e.g. Cit and 
Ananda which being devoid of succession ( krama ) by 
nature are never subject to agitation. It is Iccha and 
the others alone which are sometimes agitated and some¬ 
times in a state of balance. The Sakti, both spiritual 
and material, in its unmanifest condition is called subtle 
( suk$ma ) and its manifested state is known as gross 
(sthula ). In (dissolution which represents the causal 
undifferentiated state of Brahman both spirit and 
matter are involved while their evolution or differentia¬ 
tion marks the beginning of the creative or productive 
stage. 

(a) Through the agitation of its own Power 
( waJsaktik$obhamdtrena ) the Sthala becomes divided 
into two—Linga and Anga. But this division is only 
an apparent cleft in the Indivisible, the duality being due 
to the limiting conditions ( upddhi ) of accidental exist¬ 
ence. Accepting the current coinage of Vedanta termino¬ 
logy it may be said by way of illustration that Linga 
corresponds to the mahat of mahakasa and Anga to the 
ghata of ghatakasa. Beyond' a verbal distinction intro¬ 
duced by association with two distinct concepts (e.g. 
mahat and ghata) there is no difference in akasa at all, 
so far as it is considered in its pure essence. It is as ever 
one and undivided. So too with Lingasthala and Angas- 
thala. Linga is the Upasya, the object of worship and 
Anga the upasaka or worshipper, but in reality both the 
worshipper and the worshipped are one: 

na/sivasya sivo-pastir ghatate janmakotibhih/ 

sivasyaiVa sivopastir iti nanasrutismrtih// 

Thus one of the great dicta of mystic experience is 
asserted and vindicated. He is the worshipper and He 
is the worshipped—in fact. He is worshipping Himself 
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through Himself. The universe, with all its activities, 
is an expression of His Self-delight, manifested in myriads 
of ways. 1 So at a glance the picture is : 

Sthala=Pure Cit 


Linga Anga 

j i 

Siva Jiva 

( b ) Like Sthala, Sakti (Power), too, becomes two¬ 
fold during manifestation. The original Sakti is ubi¬ 
quitous and practically identical with Siva. As residing 
in the Linga this power is known as Kaia {Kaldsaktih: 
Lingasthalasrayd Salctih Kalariupa praldrtitd) and when 
in Ahga then it is called Bhakti. The former is pravrtti 
and is the cause of the origin of worlds, the latter is 
nivrtti and is the cause of their dissolution. It is the 
mysterious virtue of Sakti (Kald) which makes what is 
absolutely formless and homogeneous take on an infinite 
number of forms; and through an equally mysterious 
virtue inherent in Bhakti all varieties of forms return 
into the blankness of the Primal Unity. One looks down, 
as it were, from the heights and is tinged with Maya, 
while the other looks up from the depths and is free from 
all defilement. Briefly speaking, the natural tendency of 
Sakti is towards multiplication and that of Bhakti is 
towards unification. The Self, as endowed with this 
Sakti, is an object of worship, and as possessed of Bhakti 
it is the worshipper. 

1 So m Vaisnavism, more particularly in the Gauijiya and VallabhTya schools. 
He is declared to be comprising within Himself the Lover and the Beloved both 
(cf. Radkikoparusad ). The Advaita Saiva and Advaita Vaisnava are really on 
a par isj their outlook on the Supreme Being, except for the attitude with which 
each approaches Him in relationship. The true Saiva is a devotee and a worshipper, 
but a Vaisnava is nothing if not a lover. Aisvarya or the sense of Divine 
Majesty prevails m the former. Madhurya or Divine Fellowship in the latter. 
To the Saiva-Sadhaka, God reveals Himself as the Father, the Lord and the 
Teacher, to the Vaisnava He is the Friend and Beloved, and sometimes also 
the Child. 
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III 

That the Linga is identical with Siva has been already 
noted. 1 It is threefold: (a) Bhavalihga, ( b ) Prana- 
linga and (e) Istalinga. Of these (a) Bhavalmga is 
described as pure being ( sanmdtra ) partless or indivisible 
(ni$kala) and accessible to intuition ( bhdva ) alone. It 
is the Sat aspect of Divine Essence and the highest tattva 
( Paratattva ). 

(6) Pmnalmga is at once above all division and yet 
infinitely divided (sakala and niskala) and is reached 
by the mind. It forms the Cit aspect of the Divine 
Essence and 1 the subtle tattva (suksmatattva ). 

(c) The third one, the so-called I staling a, is called 
Mahat and is the source, for the devotee, of all his pleasure 
and immunity from pain. It is to this that the afflicted 
soul appeals for succour. It is the Ananda-aspect of the 
Deity and forms the gross tattva (sthulatattva ). 

Each of these Lingas is two-fold. Thus— 

... j (*) MaMlinga 

(а) Bhavalmga= { (ii) j^dalinga 

(б) Pranalinga= / (*&’) Caralinga or Jangamalinga 

1 (iv) Sivalinga 

r (v) Gurulinga 

(c) I§talinga= { (fjj) AcaraKflga 

These are the six Sthalas, and corresponding to them, 
each to each, there are six Sahtis: 

evam sadvidham bhutam lingam paramakaranam/ 
svasaktivaibhavac caiVa svatantryal Maya’pi ca/ 
saktayah sadvidha jneyah satsthalesu samapitah// 
The six Saktis are named: Cit Sakti, Para Sakti, Adi 
Sakti, Iccha Sakti or Vid'ya, Jnana Sakti or Prati§tha and 
Kriya Sakti or Nivrtti. < 


1 liyate gamyate yatra yena sarvam caracaram/ 
ta^ eva lingam ity uktam Imgatattvaparayanaih// 
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(i) The Mahalinga, in association with the Light of 
Supreme Revelation ( Cicchakti ), flashes eternally upon 
itself. This is known as Sivatattva, the ultimate uni+y, 
full, subtle and immeasurable, without beginning or end. 
It is accessible to intuition ( bh&va ). 

(it) Prasadalinga, with Para Sakti, is known as 
Sadakhya Tattva and is open to jnana. It is devoid of 
all limitations ( upadhi ), bright, supersensuous, and con¬ 
tains within itself in potentia the yet unmanifested 
universe. 

(in) The Caralinga, with Adi Sakti, is realised in 
mental concentration (mdnasa dhyana ). 

(iv) The Sivalinga, with Iccha Sakti is the Ego 
(ahamkrti ), described as one-faced (ekamukha) and 
luminous, shining with the vidyakalas. 

(v) The Gurulinga, with Jnana Sakti, is the great 
teacher ( upadesaka) from whom the Tantras come forth 
as if by a spontaneous movement. 

(vi) The Acaralinga, with Kriya Sakti, is the source 
of renunciation. 


IV 

Anga is the soul or jlva, so called because it resorts 
to the Linga and finds its rest there. 1 It is said to be of 
three kinds: (a) Yoganga, (6) Bhoganga and (c) 
Tyaganga. 

The first enjoys communion with Siva, the second 
enjoys Power ( bhoga) with Him, and the third is so called 
from the fact of its having cast off the cosmic illusion 
(samsdrabhrdntisamtydga ). Of these— 

(a) Yoganga, being self-contained, represents the 


1 aruady antam a]am Imgam tatpadam paramam prati/ 
yad gacehati mahabhaktya tad angam iti niseitam// 
sambbavet paramam tattvam tadgatatatparayanah/ 
angasthalam iti prabur angatattvavisaradab// 
am iti brahma emmatram gacchatfti gam ucyate/ 
rfitbyate angam iti prajnair angatattvavicintakaih// 
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causal state and is identified with the dreamless sleep. 
It corresponds to the Prajiia of Vedanta. 

(b) Bhoganga, being intrinsic (antarcvhga ), re¬ 
presents the subtle ( suk$ma) state and is identified with 
dream, standing for the Taijasa of Vedanta. 

(c) Tyaganga being extrinsic ( vahiranga ), re¬ 
presents the gross state and is identified with the waking 
life. It is equivalent to the Visva of Vedanta. 

Like the Linga, the Anga is of two varieties each: 

«*■“- {$ i£5£L. 

( b) Bhoganga= f (f*)' Pranalinga. 

\ (iv) PrasadT. 

(c) Tyagahga= | M Mahesvara Sthala. 

I (vi) Bhakta Sthala. 

Bhakti, as a dominant mood, is really one and un¬ 
divided, but appears as many-coloured in relation to the 
six Sthalas: 

madhuradi§u yat satsu pravisya salilam yatha/ 

tattadakarato bhati tatha bhaktih sthale sthale// 

The names of the six kinds of Bhakti, arranged in 
the order of the Angas, are: (i) Samarasakara, (ii) 
Anandakara, (in) Anubhavakara, (iv) Avadhanatmika, 
(v) Naisthiki and (vi) Sadbhakti. 

V 

It is said that Jiva is a part (amsa) of Siva, and 
hence like Him pure ( amala ), eternal (nitya), spotless 
(niranjana) f and tranquil (Santa). Essentially there is 
not the slightest difference between the two. And when 
this semblance of distinction due to the presence of the 
threefold defilement, which perennially haunts one in the 
state of bondage and stands in the way of one’s self- 
realisation, melts away, there dawns upon the “naughted*’ 
soul the vision of its destiny fulfilled. Taken back, ab- 
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sorbed, into the Being of Siva, the soul finds at last its 
consummation reached. The six attributes which are 
usually predicated of Siva or of the Pure Self are named: 
Omniscience, Self-contentedness, Immaculate Wisdom, 
Freedom, Absolute and Infinite Power. 1 2 

Just as Lingar-Sthala (Siva) becomes manifold! 
through its own Power (Sakti) so does Anga-Sthala 
(jzva) become correspondingly multiplied through its 
devotion ( bhakti ). As Linga becomes more and more 
drawn up into the state of Siva through accession of 
Power, so does Anga become lifted higher and higher 
into the level of Atman by reason of its Devotion, till in 
the end Pure Siva and Pure Atman alone remain, eter¬ 
nally attached to each other, as Master and Attendant, 
as Worshipped and Worshipper, or as Teacher and Pupil. 
This is the blessed state to which every devotee inwardly 
aspires.® 

The union of jiva and Siva as described in the above, is 
called here Sayujya Mukti, and constitutes, according to 
the teachings of this sect, the highest form of salvation: 
tasmal lingangayogatpara muktir na vidyate. 

1 sarvajnatvam ca trptatvam tatha’nhdiprabodhita/ 
svatantrata’pi ca’luptasaktita’nantasaktita// 

ity etair Iaksanaih sadbhih sivangam itilaksyate/ 
tasmiad ahgasthalam saksad atmai’va’yam na sarosayafc// 

Anubhava Sutra. 

These terms are explained in Snkantha Siv&earya’s commentary on the 
Brahma Sutra 1.12 (Mysore Ed pp. 10-12). See also Appaya Diksita’s 
Sivarkamamirtipika on the above (JKumbhakonam Ed. pp. 121-125 ). 

2 yad yad rupam upasya’ra [=pasyatvat ] &ivo vrajati saktiman/ 
upasakatvatas oa’tma tat tad apnoti bhabtiman// 

yatha svarupam adatte pujyatvena mahesvarah/ 
pujakatvena ca tma’yam etad rupam anuvrajet// 
yatha svarupam adatte sadhyatvat paramesvarah/ 
sadhakatvad asav’atma tat tad asth&ya tisthati// 
yad yat svarupam adatte gurutvena’mbikapatih/ 
sxsyatvena’yam atma ca tat tad rupam upasate// 
cf. the first verse of Utpala’s ISth stotra • 

samgrahena sukhaduhkhalaksanam mam prati sthitam Tdam smu prabho/ 
saukhyam eva bhavata samagamah svamina viraha eva duhkhita// 

Ksemaraja m his commentary explains the term ‘samagama’ as samavesyai- 
kyam and Viraha’ as svarupapratyabhipanam. 
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Atman is really a direct part of Siva, pure and free; 
in its mundane existence it appears as reaming, restless 
and in chains. It is on account of self-forgetfulness that 
the state of bondage seems so real to it. It identifies, 
falsely, the body with itself, accepting as a matter of 
course the hard penalties which such an act of identifica¬ 
tion inevitably entails; at the best, it considers itself as 
the owner of the body and inseparably associated with it. 
A period of storm and unrest naturally follows, accom¬ 
panied by pain, heart-burnings, doubts and despondencies 
and culminating in the disillusionment of a blighted’ 
life. Racked by agonies, the soul seeks refuge in the 
wisdom of an elevated and illuminated Self, asking foh 
edification as to its real character ( ko’ham ). The 
teacher ( desiJca ), out of compassion (karunabalat) and 
in response to his query, declares the great truth as ex¬ 
pressed' in the mantra “Tat tvam asi”—expounding ana¬ 
lytically that the words Hat and Hvam’ denote linga and 
anga respectively and that the word e a$i’ stands for their 
identity which is the truth of both. 

The pupil is then led through a solemn process of 
initiation known as Maha Saivi Dxksa which results in 
snapping asunder the bonds of ignorance, effecting the 
union of Anga with Linga and removing the three-fold 
impurity. 

dlyate lingasambandhah ksiyate ca malatrayam/ 
dlyate k$iyate yasmat sa d'ikse’ti nigadyate// 1 
Dik§a is threefold: (a) Vedhatmika, (6) Mantrat- 
mikaand(c) Kriyatmika. 

(a) The word Vedha stands here as a symbol for the 


1 In 'the 'Bivapunma (Vaya Sam , Ft 3, chap. 18) the verse appears in the 
following slightly altered form. 

dlyate yena vijnanam ksiyate paiabandhanam/ 
tasmat samskara eva’yam dikse’ty api ca kathyate// 

The RudraySmala and Merutanihra also contain the same definition of diksa (See 
Purascaryamava, Benares Ed, p. 40); so the Dembhagavata XII. 7 5 cf also 
Siva Sutra HI. 88, with Ksemaraja’s VtmarsvnH (pp. 114—115) and Bhaskara’s 
Varttika (pp. 60-70), Siddhantahithwiam* eh. VI, 11-1® (p. 85). 
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touch of the teacher’s hand on the disciple’s head. 
The mere gazing of the teacher is enough to rouse into 
action the spiritual energy of the disciple. 1 In the Bivad- 
vaitadmyana (ch. Ill) it is further observed that the 
result of this dlk$a is the contact ( samyoga ) of the 
Yoganga (the soul as conditioned by its causal envelope) 
with the Bhavalinga. 

(b) Mantra means what the teacher whispers into 
the ears of the disciple. This form of diksa consists in 
the instruction of the great five-syllabled mantra and is 
represented by the contact of the Bhoganga of the Jiva 
with the Pranalinga. 2 

(c) Kriya Mk$a is the ceremonial part of the initia¬ 
tion, in which the disciple is seated within the svastika- 
circle drawn, and made to repeat by way of penances the 
name of Siva and to meditate on Him. Then follows the 
three-fold anointment of the disciple with waters from 
five jars. 3 

Such is the mysterious power of this initiatory pro¬ 
cess that it effects a complete revolution in the life of the 
neophyte. It makes manifest to him his hidden and) 
hitherto unrecognised powers and secures for him the 


1 Cf. Anubkava Sutra, V. 40, 57. Also SiddhiMta Bikhamam, VI. IS-14: 

guror alokarnatrena hastamastakayogatah/ 
yak sivatvasamave so vedkadxkse’ti sa mata// 

SiSmaritontedarya adds: guror distigarbhe sthitva kaxakamale samupan- 
nasya’tmanah cinm ayasvarfipopadeso vedhadiksa. 

2 CL Anubkava Sutra, V. 41, 58, Suidhanta Sikhamam, VI. 14, Sivadvaita- 
darpana, ch: IH. 

3 Knya refers to what is offered by the guru to the disciple m his band, 
i.e. the Sivalmga The rule is that an auspicious knga (one made of crystal, 
moan or sun-stones, or one prepared from the rock of Sri Saila or obtained from 
the bed of the Nerbudda) has to be secured, sanctified, anointed and worshipped, 
and thereupon the teacher has to draw forth by means of the so-called ankusa- 
mudra from the head ft e sahasrara) of the disciple the Saivikala and infuse it into 
the lrnga. This process resembles that of lighting one fire from another already 
burning (pradipad dlpantaram iva). He has then to draw out in a similar manner 
the Jivakala or Vital Power (Prana) of the disciple and settle it on the lrnga. The 
two kalas are thus balanced with each other, and the linga is then placed in the 
hand of the .disciple with instruction to hold it on his body. 
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Beatific Vision; and' the veil of cosmic illusion is for ever 
lifted from his eyes. 

The details of this inner conversion are not set out 
here with as much fullness as might be desired. But what 
is said is enough to convince one that the whole process 
is graduated, even though on occasions quite rapid. 
It is said that the novice is instructed, immediately after 
his initiation, to meditate upon the Kala. This lead's on 
successively to the realisations of bhava, of manas, of 
dy§ti and finally of the Sthala itself. The Kala serves to 
awaken ( bodhanl ) and bring into play the latent energies 
stored in the mantra. Having drawn it forth (dkr$ya) 
by force, the initiate is to lay it in the Linga which is 
All-Light. As soon as this Supreme Linga is seen, all the 
karmas of the jiva are burnt off, his struggles and vacilla¬ 
tions—indeed the whole machinery of his discursive 
understanding—come to an end, and he becomes a new 
man altogether, convinced and pacified. As to the 
manner in which this is done, it is said that the Teacher 
brings the three Lihgas down , l in touch with the three 
Angas of the disciple by a three-fold process along the 
same line, but in an inverted course (viz. through dr§ti, 
manas and bhava down to Kala). That is, by means of 
the Vedhadiksa the Bhavalinga is united with the 
Yoganga; the Pranalinga is united with Bhoganga through 
Mantradlksa; and through Kriyadlksa the unification of 
Isfalinga with Tyaganga is brought about. The union 
of Linga and Ahga is likened to the union of flame 
(Mkhd) and camphor {karpura), Linga being the flame 
and Anga the camphor. 

This union is indeed the inner reality of all upasana. 
The duality of exclusiveness being gone, the soul rests 
for ever unmolested in the presence of its Lord 1 and feels 
identified with His Being. The cessation of duality and 
of divided consciousness as effected in this way is variously 
termed—as nivrtti (rest), as visranti (quiescence) and 
sometimes as parama sukha (supreme happiness). 
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The identity thus established is not absolute. But 
all empirical differences, incident to a life of bondage, have 
also vanished. Siva and Atman are in all essentials one 
and the self-same thing, both being of the nature of Pure 
Existence, Consciousness and Bliss—in fact, the Being of 
one is the Being of the other. But a mysterious differ¬ 
ence still persists through which the one appears as the 
Lord and the other as the servant, and so forth. It is a 
state, not describable in the language of man, in which 
the opposite moments of the so-called identity and 
difference, with which the lower mind is familiar, are 
reconciled in the synthesis of a higher unity. This state 
is called “bhaga-yoga”, and bears, in the mystery of its 
relation, a close resemblance to the intimacy subsisting 
between, say, fire and its light, or ice and water or cam¬ 
phor and its perfume. The two are not separable except 
by a logical abstraction. 

As soon as this union comes to happen, the seed of 
pure devotion {para bhakti) which has till now been em¬ 
bedded in the soul waiting for a favourable opportunity 
begins to sprout forth and germinate: 

tasmat ksetrasya bijasya brjinas ca kadacana/ 
viyogo ne’syate kva’pi sada samyoga eva hi// 
yogena tu para bhaktir iti bhaktes tu vaibhavam/ 
tasyah svarupasadbhavat sadbhaktir iti kirttita// 

This is Sadbhakti which works up to higher and 
higher levels, bringing each Ahga into contact with its 
corresponding Linga, till it comes to the supreme stage 
called Samarasya when the Mahalinga and Aikya Sthala 
are completely fused with each other. 

This six-fold contact is called Sadanga Yoga and is 
declared to be a means to the attainment of Sivatattva, 
to the attainment of Divine Alliance. 
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A few words now require to be said about the manner 
in which the activities of the Jiva are to be offered up 
one and all to the Lord. It is said that this dedication 
(arpana) is to be made in a spirit of meekness and self- 
abnegation. It is two-fold, according as the object 
dedicated is (a) an action ( hriydrpcma ) or (6) a thought 
and emotion (jnanarpana ). 

(a) Let us try to understand what the author in¬ 
tends to convey by the former term ( kriy arpana ). It is 
said that the object which the self holds enjoyable in its 
earthly life must belong to one of the three categories 
of bhogyadravya—(z) sthula, (ii) pravivikta or ( Hi ) 
ananda; and consequently the dedication is also three¬ 
fold. 

(i) The first and lowest kind of such object is rupa 
which the visva offers up to the Istalihga. This is exter¬ 
nal dedication (vdhydrpana ). 

(ii) The next in order is ruci , which is offered up 
by the taijasa to the Pranalinga. This is internal dedica¬ 
tion (antardrpana). 

(Hi) But the highest form of dedication is that 
known as Atmasanga, in which the prajna offers up trpti 
to the Bhavalihga by way of sacrifice. 

' This statement, albeit brief, gives an excellent ac¬ 
count of what according to this system constitutes the 
true philosophy of enjoyment. All enjoyment is not 
bondage, it is held, but only that which is divorced from 
the Spirit, Nothing is to be accepted for personal grati¬ 
fication unless it be dedicated to the Lord who is the real 
owner of all. That is, everything being His should be 
offered to Him, and then received back from Him as a 
free gift of prasada for purposes of enjoyment. Else it 
would be an act of misappropriation. Cravings after 
fruits and petty desires should be given up. Whatever is 
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not thus offered in sacrifice to the Lord is not fit for 
enjoyment. 

yad rupam arpitam linge tad rupam bhoktum arhati/ 
rupantaram na bhoktavyam bhuktam cet tad 

anarpitam/ / 

The purity and liberation of heart, 1 the inner en¬ 
franchisement, ( nirlepa ), which this attitude of dedica¬ 
tion ends in effecting, vary in degree and are differently 
named suddhi, siddhi and prasiddhi. 

( b ) The second form of dedication (jMnarpana) 
which is described as ineffable ( svdnubhutyehagocara ), 
and not definable by words, and of which the purpose is 
to remove taints of sensible objects, is said to consist in 
offering up to the Sthala revealed in the six Lihgas the 
six kinds of experiences of the soul, viz. the five sense- 
impressions and the sixth—parinama or the feeling of 
pleasure, pain, etc. All these varied objects, of which the 
world of man is composed, being offered to the Lord, the 
Atman is able to enjoy them as His favour (prasada) 
and find in them the fulfilment of an all-encompassing 
delight: 

aikyatmako’yam parinamavastu 

sada mahalingasamarpitam hi/ 
s vabhavasiddhani j abhaktiy ogan 

nisevate trptighanaprasadam// 
The mysterious relation between Faith and Grace is 
such that it is hard to say which of them stands in the 
relation of cause to the other. It is said that Grace leads 
to Faith and also Faith to Grace: 

prasadad devatabhaktih prasado bhaktisambhavah/ 
yatha va’nkurato bijam bljato va yatha’nkurah// 2 


1 This is practically an explication of the central teaching of the Isopamsai. 
Cf. the idea involved in its first couplet: tena tyaktena bhunjlthah etc. It is 
a compromise in spirit between the absolute rejection (samnyasa) of vedanta 
and the utter self-indulgence of the sensual life (for a masterly "analysis of this 
Upanisad and its exposition vide A. Ghose’s papers in “Arya”, Vol. I) cf. Qlia, 

in. 12 . 

2 From this it is apparent that the two acts—or rather the two attitudes— 
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When all the activities of the soul, through dedication 
to the Lord, come to absolute rest in themselves (svas- 
mmneva svayam ydnti visrdntim ), this state cf repose is 
called Kriyavisranti or Happiness. It is a state when, all 
desires satisfied ( dptahama ), the soul rises above the stir¬ 
rings and strivings of a finite existence and becomes per- 
fecty free. Its true character is then revealed 
and it realises in a single act of intuition, no 
longer subject to the disturbing influence of Time, its 
eternal unity with the Supreme Being—T am Siva Him¬ 
self ( aham $dk$at Siva eva) . For one who has attained 
to these heights all the movements of the body, all the 
activities of the will, are transmuted into forms of Divine 
worship. 1 His will is but God's will, everything is in fact 
to him “apparelled in a celestial light’—a Divine 
manifestation. 

His freedom of movement ( swecchacdra ) forms at 
this stage the highest kind of worship. Such a man is 
no more subject in his dealings to the regulations of 
ethical codes ( vidhi and ni$edhct) or even to the laws of 
Nature. His devotion is unrestricted ( nirankusa ), all- 


are not 'so much as two distinct attitudes as two phases of the same indescribable 
reality, so that what is Bhaktlj (Faith) on the part of jlva is really the other 
side of what is Prasada (Grace)’ from the view-point of Isvara There is no 
causal relation between the two. This will remind one of the famous statement 
in the Bhagavata wherein it is said that whatever is offered to the Lord comes 
back reflected to the soul and that the best way of securing a thing is to sacrifice 
it unto the Lord 

. naivatmanah prabhur ayam nijalabhapumo/ 
manam janad avidusah karuno ,v*riite// 
yad yaj jano bhagavate vidadhlta manam/ 
tac ca’tmane pratimukhasya yatha mukhasrih// 

The two acts are really simultaneotus See Madhusudana Sarasvati’s dis¬ 
cussion on this point m his commentary on the Gita, VII 14 Cf Meister Eckhart 
“Thy opening and His entering are hut one moment” (Underhill, Mysticism, 
p 159) 

1 aptakamasya sukhmah karaacaravahirmukhah/ 
prajvrtta Iaukikah sarve prayayur nasam atmam// 
pranastesv'esu sarvesu svecchacarena yat krtam/ 
tacehivarcanam eva syad yadbhuktam tacchimrcitam// 
sivnrupataya bhati yasya sarvam svabhajvlatah/ 
svecehacarasamacarah tasya ca’rca hi sulmah// 
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absorbing. Yoga has done its share of work in conduct¬ 
ing him above the realms of Maya: Bhakti alone endures. 
This bhakti is an ever-flowing source of happiness, being 
above the trammels of bondage. 1 ' This is the so-called 
Advaita Bhakti of which we hear so much in subsequent 
literature and which is characterised as nijanirvanarupim. 
It is to be distinguished from Dvaita Bhakti which in¬ 
volves difference between the worshipper and the wor¬ 
shipped and is a source of evil ( klesahetuprasadhim ). 
The actions of an Advaita Bhakta are no actions at all, 
though appearing as such. 2 These are neither fruitful 
nor barren, but are by nature (svabhavatah) the plays 
of Divine Will {Ulamdtrah). It is thus evident that the 
true Saiva Bhakti finds scope for manifestation only when 
the liberation is effected. That Para Bhakti stands above 
Moksa is clear from the following lines of Mayideva: 
jnanad eva hi moksah syan mcksad upari sambhavi/ 
bhaktih paratara bhati svatantra bhaktilllaya// 
lokayor ubhayor aihikamusmikapadarthayoh/ 
gamagamam vinai’va ste bhaktih 

sampurnavaibhava/ / 
This is an interesting statement, as showing that as 
in Bhagavata Vaisnavism, so in the Saiva Siddhanta also, 
Moksa is not held to be the highest end of man, but forms 
only the gateway through which the soul has to pass for 
realising its divine possibilities of Self-Adoration and Self- 
Delight. The doctrine of what has come to be known as 


1 bandhamuktyor abhave hi bhaktir ukta mrargala/ 
na bandhe mocane ca’pi linyos ca samuccaye// 
na yogo na tapo’nyac ca kramah ko’pi na rvidyate/ 

amaye sivamarge’smin bhaktir eka prasasyate// (Anubhava Sutra) 

The latter verse occurs with some variation m Utpala’s Swastotrmcdi, stotra 
no, I verse 18. 

2 advaitabhaktiyuktasya yogmah sakala kriya/ 
asti dagdhapatanyayat kriyamatm na hi kriya// 
yatha nanafvSdha nadyo nanavidhajala api/ 
syandamana imah sarvah paravaram samasritah// 
tadrupena/va dxsyante namarupe vihaya ca/ 
tatha’dvaitam samairitya kriya nanavidha api// 
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a fifth Puru§artha finds an explicit enunciation 1 in this 
system as well, and it would be a historical blunder to 
associate it exclusively with the Gaudlya and other 
Vai§nava sects affiliated to the Bhagavata order. 

In the following lines of Mayideva it is stated that 
true bhakti comes after jnana: 

jnanam brute bhaktih kurute sivajivayoh/ 
prthagbhavam, tena jnanam purvam bhakti- 

stuttarataya vibhati tatah// 
Jnanakanda starts from and finds its justification in 
the egoistic 'consciousness ( abhimana ) of plan, and so 
far is on a par with the karmakanda, the difference being 
based only on the nature of this consciousness. Thus in 
the Way of Action the soul must need's feel itself to be 
an active agent (karttd); in the way of Knowledge too, 
though it does not participate in and stands above the 
multiple activities of Nature and watches them from its 
lonely height, it still feels itself to be their constant wit¬ 
ness, indifferent and poised in the serenity of its blissful 
unconcern. But in Devotion both these abhimanas are 
transcended, and stress is laid on the passive aspect of 
the soul. It is a marvellous state and is incapable of 
expression in human language. For who can fathom the 
mystery of that ineffable state in which every enjoyment 
of the soul becomes equivalent to divine worship, so that 
what appears on one hand as the satisfaction (tirpti) of 
the soul is on the other a synonymn of the Favour 
( prasada) of God. It is through Advaita Bhakti that 
Absolute Grace of the Lord is realised. 2 

advaitatattvarflpena drsyante bhaktiyogatah/ 
knyakarasvarupena pratlitia api sarvada// 
na kevalakriya hy asya lilamataah svabhavatah// 

1 dharmadipurusarthanain catumam paratah para/ 
pancamah purusartho hi bhaktih saivi sanatani// 

Awubhava Sutra , VIII. 78 

3 svacchandacaravarttinya bhaktya yat krtam arcanam/ 
yad bhuktam arpitam Imge satyaxn eva mayo’ditam// 
gandhapuspSdigandhasya grahanam tasya pujanam/ 
sadlrasasvadanam tasya naivedyaya prakalpitam// 
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Through this Grace unending of the Supreme Self, 
resulting as a matter of course from Para Bhakti, is 
vouchsafed unto the soul a Unitive or Deified Life 
( sarvatmabhava )—a life in which everything reveals it¬ 
self as the Self. Such is the infinite potency of Divine 
Grace that the subject, object and instrument of every 
action, cognition and enjoyment—nay, the action, cogni¬ 
tion and enjoyment themselves are recognised as verily 
the Self. The body, the senses, the names, the vital 
energies, the intellect, the egoism—indeed the injunctions 
and the prohibitions, are all glorified into one universal 
Reality, viz. the Self. 1 


mdriyakarabhasa sa visayakarabhasanam/ 
kridaya devata bhunkte svata ity arcanam krtam// 
lmgadehi sivatmayam lingacarl rta laukikah/ 
sarvam lingamayam rfipam Iingena samam asnute// 
sarvangaxn hngam eva syad annapanam yad arpitam/ 
prasadah trptir eva syat sarvam lingamayam bhavet// 
evam advaitabhaktyai’va prasadah sarvatomukhah/ 
prasidhyati tatah sarvam atmarupena drsyate// 

1 kartta karayita cai’va karanam karyam eva ea/ 
sarv'am atmataya bhati prasadat paramesvarat// 
bhokta bhojayita bhogyam bhogopokaranany api/ 
sarvam atmataya bhati prasadat paramesvarat// 
grahakas ca tatha grahyam grahanam sarvatqmukham/ 
sarvam atmataya bhati prasaxiat paramesvarat// 
sariram indriyam prana maao budhir ahamkrtih/ 
sam lam atmataya bhati prasadat paramesvarat// 
vidhayasca nisedhasea nisiddhakaranany api/ 
sarvam atmataya bhati prasadat paramesvarat// 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE PASUPATA SECT 

The Sarvadarsana Samgraha of Madhavacarya de* 
votes a chapter to the treatment of the philosophical 
doctrines and teachings of the Pasupatas. It seems 
therefore clear that as early as the fourteenth century of 
the Christian era the sect had assumed such importance 
that it claimed recognition as a distinct theologico- 
philosophical school. Prom a careful study of the earlier 
literature it would appear that the sect is much older than 
the days of Madhava. Udayana (1000 A.D.) refers to it 
in his Nydyakusumanjati and the author oiNydyasdra * 
wrote a work viz. Ganakarikd, dealing with the Pasupata 
categories. 1 Uddyotakara, the author of Nydyavdrttika 
(500 A.D.), calls himself a Pasupatacarya. The Puranas 
and even the Mahabhdrata contain numerous references 
to this sect. The Brahmasutras of Badarayana include 
a section in the second pada of chapter II, refuting the 
views of the adherents of this sect. 


ORIGIN OF THE SECT 

The earliest history of the sect is shrouded in mystery. 
In the Vedic literature, the word Pasupati indeed occurs 
in various places, 2 but only as a synonym of Rudra. It 
has not got there that technical meaning which we find 
invariably attached to it in subsequent Pasupata litera¬ 
ture. The sect was of course known to the Mahabhdrata. 


1 The work has been published m the Gaekawar Oriental Series from Baroda 
(No XV), 1920, 

2 Cf Ath Sam 112 28, Vaja Sam 1G.28; Parask. Qrhyasutra 2, 8; 
Asva Orhyamtra 48 
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The Vdmana Purdvxt (VI. 86-91) classifies the wor¬ 
shippers of Siva Linga under four groups viz. ( a) Saiva, 
(b) Pasupata or Mahapasupata, (c) Kaladamana and 
(d) Xapalika and observes that all these sects had their 
origin in Brahma. The Pasupata sect was represented by 
Mahar§i Bharad'vaja and his disciple, Baja Somakesvara. 1 

It is stated in the iSiva Puraria that Vasudeva Kfsna 
learnt the Pasupata system from Upamanyu, the elder 
brother of Dhaumya. 


LITERATURE OF THE SECT 

We have now no means of ascertaining the extent of 
the early literature or its details. But from the state¬ 
ment of the Siva Purdna it appears that the original 
doctrines of the sect were contained in four Samhitas 
compiled by Ruru, Dadhici, Agastya and Upamanyu 
(Siva Purdna V. (a) £8. 15-16). The Atharva Sira and 
some other Upanisads belong to this sect. The philosophical 
position of the school is based on a sutra work, called 
Pdhcpata-mstra-panvurthdr darsana and attributed to 
Mahesvara. This work was in five chapters (hence 
called Pancadhyayl ) and commented on by Raslkara, the 
twenty-eighth and last incarnation of Siva. Madhava- 
carya, Kesava Kaimlri and Ramananda (on KdM 
khcmda) refer to this work. Bhasarvajna wrote eight 
karikas, called Ganakdrikd dealing with the Pasupata 
doctrines. An unknown author commented on these 
karikas (Ratnatihd, p. 10). The same wrote a work 
called Satkaryavicdra. Samskdrakarikd is a manual 
treating of Pasupata rituals. Haradatta was one of the 
earlier authors of this school, but no detail regarding his 


1 The Saiva sect was led by Sakti, sort of Vasistha and guru of Gopayana. 
The KaJadamana sect was represented by Apastamba, the guru of Krathesvara, 
Dhanada (=Kuvera) headed the EapaJika sect and had a disciple named Amodara, 
who was a Sudra by caste. Dhanada is described as a Mahavratin 
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life or works is known. The Yogadint&marii of Sivananda 
speaks of a work named Nakullsayogapardyana which 
evidently belong to this sect . 1 


HISTORICAL FOUNDER OF THE SECT 

The historical foundation of the sect, evidently a sub¬ 
sequent branch of the original school, is attributed to one 
Nakulisa, who was an inhabitant of Karavana 2 near 
modern Broach in the Boroda state.' His name appears 
in various forms viz. LakuJlsa, Lagudlsa, etc. The origin 
of the name is not known, but it is surmised that he was 
so called on account of his always holding a cudgel 
(Laguda) in his hand. The Vairagls of this sect bear this 
characteristic even now. It is difficult to determine the 
age of this early Saiva preacher. He is believed to have 
been an incarnation of Siva. It is stated in the Vdyu 
Purana that simultaneously with the appearance of Sri 
Krsna as Yasudeva, Mahadeva manifested himself as 
Lakuli at a place, thence called Kayavarohana, now 
corrupted into Karwana. He entered into a corpse lying 
on the burning ground and got up as a preacher. 

According to this Purana, Lakuli had four disciples 
who practised the Pasupata Yoga and besmeared their 
bodies with ashes and dust. The names of these four 
heroes are: (i) Kusika, (ii) Gargya, (Hi) Mitra and 
(iv) Kaurusya. The Chintra Inscription alludes to this 


1 Tlie editor in the footnote (p 100) adds that it is a Yoga woik of the 
Hadi class, belonging to Saiva school 

2 The Sanskrit name of this place was Kayavarohana, lit the place where 
the body (of Siva) descended. It refers to the story that Siva incarnated himself 
in this place m the form of a human figure holding a club in hand A temple of 
LakulTsa is still to be seen here An inscription is found in the neighbourhood of 
the temple of Ekalmgaji, at a distance of 14 miles from Udaipur. The 
furma (Sanat K Samhita 31.12) refers to Lakuli of Kayavarohana as one of the 
sixty-eight forms of Siva. 
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story . 1 Though the synchronism of Vasudeva Krsna and 
Lakulisa, as pointed out by the Purana, is hardly capable 
of being established, the age of the Saiva teacher remains 
still unsettled . 2 


DOCTRINES 

(i) The Karya is threefold, viz., Vidya, Kala and 
Pasu. Vidya is a quality of the Pasu , 3 and is of two 
kinds: Knowledge ( bodha ) and ignorance (abodha). 
The former is essentially either vivekapravrtti or aviveka- 
pravrtti, but from the standpoint of object it is fourfold 
or fivefold. The vivekapravrtti is manifested by a valid 
source of knowledge and is called citta. It is by means 
of the citta that an animal is conscious of ( cetayate ) the 
world, with the help of the light of Caitanya. The second 
type of vidya (abodhavidya ), is described as pasvartha- 
dharmadharmika. 

Kala is dependent on a conscious agent and is itself 
unconscious. It is of two kinds, viz. karya and karana. 
The former is of ten types viz., the five tattvas (prthim 
etc.) and the five gunas {mya etc.). The latter is of 
three kinds, viz., five senses, five motor organs and three 
inner organs, i.e.* buddhi, ahankara and manas. 

The Pasu is either sanjana endowed with body and 
senses or niranjana, i.e., bereft of body and senses. 

(ii) Karana, literally a cause, is the name of Pati 
( ISvara , God). He is the anugrahaka of all creation and 1 


1 In this inscription however the name of the third disciple, as given above 
appears as Maitreya. 

2 Farquhar believes that Lakulisa was a historical person and lived between 
the ages of Mahdbhamta and the Vayu Purana (Ret. Literature p 147). The age 
of this Purana is taken to- be 300-400 A D Hence Lakulisa is placed at an 
earlier date. Fleet says (J RA.S. 1007 p 419) that the figure of Siva with club 
found on the coins of the Kushan King Huviika represents Lakulisa 

3 Ratmatika observes that its character as a guna is from the standpoint of 
Pasupata system, but according to Vaisesika it would be dravya. 
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destruction. He is one and without a second. His classi¬ 
fication is based on a difference of gu$a and karma only. 
The karana is independent in this system and is not de¬ 
pendent on karma and other factors. He is Pati which 
implies possession of infinite power or knowledge and 
action i.e. possession for all times of Aisvarya, He is 
Adya or the primal one, i.e., possesses natural powers. 

(Hi) Yoga—It is defined as.the communion between 
Atman and Isvara through the medium of citta. There 
are two varieties of yoga—one is active ( kriyatmaka) in 
form of japa, dhyana etc. and the other stands for cessa¬ 
tion of all action (knyoparama) . The latter kind is 
technically known as Samvidgati. The fruit of Yoga in 
this system is Hot Kaivalya (a|s in Sankhya and Patanjala) 
but realisation of Supreme Power (parmaisvaryya) 
accompanied by end of pain. 

(iv) Vidhi—Vidlii is the name of a function which 
aims at dharma or artha. It is two-fold, being primary 
or secondary. The primary Vidhi is Carya, which is of 
two kinds, viz., vrata and dvaras. The vratas are thus 
enumerated— (a) ash-bath, ( b ) ash-bed ( bhasmas - 
nanasayya) (c ) upahara or niyama consisting of laughter 
( hasita )/ song ( glta ),® dancing (nrtya ) 2 3 hudukkara , 4 
obeisance ( namaskdra ) and chanting ( japya ), (d) japa 
and ( e ) circumambulation (pradaksina). 

The dvaras are: ( 

(a) ' Krathana or the showing of the body during 
waking moments as if it were in sleep. 

( b ) Spandana or the quivering of the limbs as under 
the influence of Vayu. 


1 Hasita is aitaMsa—side-spliting laughter, 'with lips etc gaping wide. 

2 Gita refers to singing of songs in praise of Siva and m accordance wi,th the 
canon of the science of music 

3 Dancing must be according to the 1 dictates of Natyaiastra. 

^ Hudukkara is the utterance of the sound ‘Huduk’ in the manner of an ex- 
bellowing. This sanctifying sound is produced from the oontact of the tongue 
with the palate. 
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(c) Mandana or going in the manner of one suffering 
from injury in the leg, or rather limping. 

( d ) Srhgarana or showing oneself by means of one's 
physical erotic movements (vilasah) as if one is in 
passion at the sight of a beautiful and youthful lady. 

( e ) Avitatkarana or performing an evil action con¬ 
demned by the world in the manner of one devoid of sense 
of discrimination. 

(/) Avitad-bhasana or uttering of meaningless or 
contradictory words. _ 

The secondary vidhi is what is subsidiary and auxi¬ 
liary to the primary vidhi, i.e., anusnana and bhakso- 
cchista. 

(v) Duhkhanta or End of pain. 

With the Pasupatas Duhkhanta means, not only 
negation of sorrow but also realisation of supreme Lord- 
ship (Paramaisvaryya). Duhkhanta is of two kinds: 
anatmaka and satmaka. The former is absolute cessa¬ 
tion of all pain. The latter is realisation of power which 
consists in drkkriyasakti. Drksakti ( =dhlsahti) is really 
one, but is called five-fold through difference of object, 
viz. sravana, manana, vijnana and sarvajnatva. Similarly 
kriyasakti too, though one, is described as three-fold 
through upacara—viz., monojavitva, kamarupitva and 
vikaranadharmitva. The word darsana means knowledge 
of everything amenable to sight and touch—subtle, distant 
and closed. The perfect knowledge of every sabda is 
sravana, of every thought is manana, of every sastra, 
through text and sense, is vijnana; and omniscience is the 
perfect knowledge, eternally shining, of all tattvas in re¬ 
gard to all things, said or unsaid, either in summary or in 
detail or severally. Manojavitva is the power of doing 
something instantaneously. Kamarupitva is the power 
of controlling any form simply at one's will and under 
stress of karma etc. Vikaranadharmitva is the power of 
doing or knowing anything ( niratisayaisvaryosam- 
bandhitva) without any organ. 
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This two-fold sakti is collectively called Supreme 
Lordship. When this two-fold siddhi is reached, all the 
ten marks of siddhi reveal themselves. These marks are: 
avasyatva, anavesyatva, avadhyatva, abhayatva, 
aksayatva, ajaratva, amaratva, apratighata, mahattva 
and patitva. These are explained below: Avasya is ab¬ 
solutely free. There are differences of opinion on the 
meaning of the term avasyatva. One view is that 
vasyatva is a mala and when it is removed the dharma 
existing in Purusa viz., avasyatva^ is manifested. The 
author of Ratnatika reproduces this view, saying that the 
manifestation of aisvarya is not admitted, for it is un¬ 
reasonable to hold that a dharma which is not of the 
nature of the dharmi ( anatmakadharma ) should be mani¬ 
fested. If it were manifested the dharma would be anat- 
maka. Hence avasyatva means aisvarya-sambandha. 
It is this which eliminates subordination. Anavesyatva 
means that the jnanasambandha cannot be overpowered 
by another person. Aksayatva implies eternal relation 
with aisvarya. Apratighata is thus defined: sarvatra’bhi- 
pretarthesu pravarttamanasya mahesvarena’py aprati- 
bandhadharmittvam. {RatWatika p. 10). Mahattva is 
superiority to all pasns, owing to greatness of aisvarya. 
Patitva is Lordship of all karyas, viz., P'asu, Vidya and 
Kala. 
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The term ‘Sakta philosophy 5 loosely used in the sense 
of a school of philosophical doctrines covers the entire 
field of Sakta culture in India. Every system of culture 
has its own line of approach to reality. An enquiry into 
ancient cultures would show that the cult of Sakti is very 
old in India as in other parts of the world. And' it is 
quite possible that it existed along with Saiva and Pasu- 
pata cults in the days of the pre-historic Indus Valley 
civilization. 

In spite of the antiquity of Sakta culture and of its 
philosophical traditions no serious attempt seems to have 
been made in the past to systematize them and give them 
a definite shape. 1 The result was that though the cul¬ 
ture was held in great esteem as embodying the secret 
wisdom of the elect it did not find its proper place in any 
of the compendia of Indian philosophy, including the 
Sarvadarsanasangraha of Madhavacarya. 2 

The reason why no serious attempt was made is said 
to have been either that it was deemed improper to drag 
down for rational examination truths inaccessible to the 
experience of ordinary men, or that no further systematiza¬ 
tion of the revealed truths than what is contained in the 
allied works of the Saiva philosophers was needed for the 

1 Pt Panchanan Tarkaratna m Ms Sakti-Bhasya on the Brahma Sutra and on 
the Uortipmisad (Pub Banaras, Saka, 1859-451)» attempted to bring into promi¬ 
nence what he regarded as the Sakta point of view in the history of Indian 
philosophy. The attempt is laudable, but it does not truly represent any of the 
traditional viewpoints of the Sakta schools. 

2 Sarva-StddkSnta-Samgraka attributed to Sankaracarya, Sad-darsana-s(hriuc~ 
eaya by Hanbhadra and Rajasekhara, Viveka^vilasa by Jmadatta etc, are 
similar works, but m none of them the Sakta system is represented, even referred 
to by name 
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average reader. This reason is not convincing enough, 
for if the Upanisads could be made the basis of a philo¬ 
sophical system, there is no reason why the Sakta Agamas 
could not be similarly utilized. For the function of philo¬ 
sophy is, as Joad rightly remarks, to accept the data 
furnished by the specialists who have worked in the field 
and then to “assess their meaning and significance.” 

The Agamas have their own theory as to the manner 
in which supreme knowledge descends on earth-conscious¬ 
ness. The Scriptures, as such are ultimately traceable 
to this source. 1 The question as to how intuitions of a 
higher plane of consciousness are translated into thought 
and language, committed to writing and made commun— 
cable to others have been answered by Vyasa in his com¬ 
mentary on Yoga-Sutra (I. 43.). He says that the super- 
sensuous perception of Yogins obtained through nirvi- 
tarka-samadhi is really an intuition of the unique charac¬ 
ter ( vise$a ) of an object, but being associated with verbal 
elements it loses its immediacy and is turned into a con¬ 
cept capable of being transmitted to others. This is how, 
according to him, scriptures originate. 2 The supreme 
knowledge of Pratibha is integral and cannot be obtained 
from the words of teachers. It is self-generated and does 
not depend upon an external factor. 3 

The cult of Sakti produced a profound influence on 


1 The descent is from Para-vac through Pasyantj and Madhyama to the Vaikhari 
level (see Jayaratha on Tanimbka. I. p 84 and J. C Chatterjee. Kashmir 
Saimsm, pp. 4-6) As regards the order of descent there are different accounts, 
though the underlying idea is the same. Cf Parasumma-kalpa-Sutra, 1. II; 
Setw-Bandha by Bhaskara Raya, 7 47 Rama-JcaM-vilasa with cidvalli, 50-8; 
Yogtm-hrdaya-diptka, pp. 1-8, Saubkagya-subhagodaya (quoted m Dipika, pp. 79- 
82) etc. 

2 As to how intuitive knowledge is converted into thought, Fatanjah holds 
that it is through association with Sabda. The supersensuous perception of the 
Yogin in regard to an object obtained through nirvitarka-samadhi, gives rise to 
an immediate knowledge of its unique character, but if it is to be communicated 
to others it has to be interwoven with Sabda and then m that thought-form 
transmitted through language 

6See my article* “The doctrine of Pratibha m Indian Philosophy” in the 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1923-4, Vol. (VPF. 1-18, 118-82. 
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general Indian thought. A topographical survey of India 
would show that the country is scattered over numerous 
centres of Sakti-Sadhana. It was widespread in the past 
and has continued unbroken till to-day. 1 

The history of Sakta-Tantnka culture may be divid¬ 
ed into three periods; 

(а) Ancient or pre-Buddhistic, going back to pre¬ 
historic age. 

(б) Mediaeval or post-Buddhistic, rather post- 
Christian, extending to about A.D. 1200. 

(c) Modern, from A.D. 1300 till now. 

No works of the ancient age are now forthcoming. 
The most authoritative treatises available today belong to 
the mediaeval period, though it is likely that some of these 
works contain traditions and even actual fragments 
which may be referred to the earlier period. The 
mediaeval was the most creative period in the history of 
the Tantrika, as, in fact, in that of many other branches 
of Sanskrit literature. Most of the standard works, in¬ 
cluding the original Agamas and the treatises based on 
them and commentaries on them by subsequent writeis, 
fall in this period. The modern period too has been pro¬ 
ductive, but with a few brilliant exceptions most of the 
works produced in this period are of secondary character 
and include compilations, practical handbooks and "minor 
tracts dealing with miscellaneous subjects. 

The Sakta literature is extensive, though most of it 
is of mixed character. Siva and Sakti being intimately 
related, Saiva and Sakta Tantras have generally a com¬ 
mon cultural background, not only in practices but in 
philosophical conceptions as well. The Agamas are 
mostly inclined towards Advaita, but other view-points 
are not wanting. It is believed that the sixty-four 

l See Sir John Woodroffe, Shakti and Shdkta, pp 155-7, Kalyana Sakti 
Number, pp. 637-9S. 
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Bhairava-Agamas which issued from the Yogini face of 
Siva were non-dualistic, the ten Saiva-Agamas were dual- 
istic and the eighteen Raudra-Agamas were of a mixed 
character. 1 Besides these, there were numerous other 
Agamas most of which have disappeared, though some 
have survived in a complete or mutilated form or are 
known through references and quotations. Among the 
works which have a philosophical bearing may be men¬ 
tioned the names of Svacchanda, M&linivijaya , Vijndna- 
Bhairava, Tri-Siro Bhairava, Kula-gahvara, Parama- 
nanda-T antra, etc. and also Agama-Rahasya, Abheda- 
Karika, Ajndvatara etc. 

Each Agama has four padas, of which jnanapada is 
devoted to a discussion of philosophical problems. It is 
not to be supposed’ that the approach to the problems 
and their solutions in each Agama have always been the 
same. Very great differences are sometimes noticed, but 
in a general way it may be said that most of the Agamas 
presuppose a common cultural heritage. From this point 
of view therefore a real grouping and a classification 
based upon the specific teachings of each group are 
possible. At some future date when a regular history 
of the development of Sakta thought will come to be 
written these differences and specific characters will have 
to be taken into account. 

There are different schools of Sakta culture, among 
which the line of Sri-vidya possesses an extensive 
literature. The school of Kali has also its own literature 
though not so extensive. The Sri-kula includes certain 
saktis and Kali-kula includes certain others. Both these 
schools and all the other cults are in a sense inter-related. 
Agastya, Durvasas, Dattatreya and others 2 were devoted 


1 See Jayaratha on Tamtmbjca, I, 18 There is reference to sixty-four 
Tantras in Sankara’s Saundarya-Lahari V. 37. Laksmidhara’s commentary gives 
a list of the names. Other lists are found in the S&rvollasa and V&makesvarar 
Tantras. 

2 Nagananda is supposed to have been the author of a &akii-Sutra Another 
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to Sri-vidya and produced a number of interesting works. 
Agastya is credited with the authorship of a Sakti-Sutra 
and a Sakti-mahimna-stotra. 1 This Sutra unlike the 
Brahma-Sutra or Siva-Sutra has not much philosophical 
value. But the stotra has its own importance. Durvasas, 
who had been ordered by Sri-kantha (Siva) to propagate 
the Agamas, is said to have created three Rsis by the 
power of his mind and asked them'to found orders to 
preach all shades of philosophical thoughts. 2 Durvasas 
himself is known to have been the author of two stotras 
dedicated to Siva and Sakti, entitled,— Para-Sambhu- 
Stotra and LaUta-Stotra-ratna , which go under his name. 3 
According to tradition Dattatreya was the author of a 
samhita work (called 1 Datta-samMta) 4 in eighteen 
thousand verses. Parasurama is said to have studied 
this extensive work, and to bring its contents within easy 
reach of students summarized it in a body cf six thousand 
sutras distributed into fifty sections. The samhita, and 
the sutras were both abridged in the form of a dialogue 
between Dattatreya and Parasurama by Sumedhas, a 
pupil of Parasurama. This work may be identified with 
Tripura-R ahasya, in the Mdhdtmya section of which the 


SaJetiSutra is attributed to Bharadvaja (See Kalyana , Ibid, p 624). The 
authenticity of these works are not very clear. 

1 A work called &ri-vidya-dipika is attributed to Agastya It contains an 
interpretation of the Paneadasi-mantra received by him froi Hayagrrvla 

2 See J. C. Chatterp’s Kashmir-S azvaism pp 23-4, K. C. Pandey, A bhinava- 
gupta, p. 72 (cf also p 55, Durvasas is said to have taught the sixty-four 
monistic Agamas to Krsna). 

3 In the colophon of the Lalita-Stava-Ratna Durvasas is called Sakalagamacarya 
Cakravarhn. Nityananda in his commentary says that Durvasas, alias Krodha- 
bhattaraka is really Siva himself, the master of the teachers of Agamas, born of 
the womb of Anurupa. The SaMti-Stotim has been published from Bombay 
(N Sagar). The Para-SambkuStotra of which a ms. was examined by me 
is divided mto several sections dealing with Kriya-nSakti, Kundalini, Matrka etc. 
Here Farama-Siva is described as the world teacher who reveals Maha-matrka in 
order to manifest Brahma-tattva. which is His own self-revelation, the Prakasa 
having been hidden so long in His heart. Even in this stotra Durvasas is called, 
Krodhabhattaraka It is said that Somananda, the great Saiva teacher of Kasmira 
descended from Durvasas 

4 Datta-samhita is referred to m Saubhagya-BJiaskara , 
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tradition is recorded, The jnana khanda of this work 
forms an excellent introduction to Sakta philosophy. 1 

Gaudapada, supposed to be identical with the 
Parama-Guru of Sankaracarya, wrote a sutra work, called 
Sn-vidya-ratna-sutra , on which Sankararanya comment¬ 
ed. It is an important work in the history of Sfokta 
literature but not of much philosophical value- 2 ' His 
Subhagodaya-StuM and Sankara’s Saundaryalahaify de¬ 
serve a passing mention. Sankara’s Prapcmca-S,ara with 
Padmapada’s commentary as well as the Prayogahrama- 
dlpikd are standard works. So is Laksmana Desika’s 
Sarad&Ulaka on which Raghava Bhatta commented. 
Somananda in his Sivadrsti refers to the school of Saktas 
as allied to his own school (Sawa) and says that in their 
opinion Sakti is the only substance, Siva being but’ a name 
reserved for its inactive condition. 3 Though he was a 
Saiva in conviction his analysis of Vac is a valuable con¬ 
tribution to Sakta thought. As regards the great Abhi- 
navagupta he was verily the soul of Sakta culture. He 
was a pronounced Kaula and his literary activities in the 
field of Saiva-Sakta-Agcma, , as in that of poetics and 
dramaturgy, gave it a unique philosophical value which 
has not yet been surpassed by any of his contemporaries 
or successors. His Tantmloka is an encyclopaedic work 
on Saiva-Sakta philosophy based on many earlier works. 
His Mdlim-vijaya-vdrttika, Pard-Trimsika-invarana, 
Pratyabhijna-vimar&inl and Pratyabhijnd-vivrti-vimar- 
sini are full of extra-ordinary learning and spiritual 
wisdom. 


1 It is evident that the work of Sumedhas (of Harlta family and known as 
Haratayana) is really to be identified with the Trvpum-Rahasya itself rather 
than with the Kalpa-Sutra of Farasurama as some have done, because the Katpa- 
Sutra is not in the shape of a dialogue between Dattatreya and Parasurama and 
is toot attributed to Sumedhas, whereas Trvpum-Rahasya has the form of a 
similar dialogue and is attributed to Sumedhas Haritayana 

12 See &n-vidya-Ratma-Sulra with commentary by Sankararanya ((Sarasvati 
Bhavan Texts, Benaras) edited by M M. Pt. Narayan Shastn Khiste. 

3 See Siva-drsti, p 94. 
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After Abhinava, the most important names are those 
of Goraksa, Punyananda, Natanananda, Amrtananda, 
Svatantrananda and Bhaskara Raya. Goraksa alias 
Mahesvarananda was the author of Makartha-manjan, 
and also its commentary entitled Parimala, Samvid- 
UUdsa etc. He was a close follower of Abhinava. Pratya- 
hhijnahrdaya referred to as Sakti-Sutra by Bhaskara, 1 
was commented on by Ksemaraja, also related to Abhi¬ 
nava. Punyananda's Kdma-kald- vilasd is a standard 
work on kamakaia and deals with sakti in its creative 
aspect. Natanananda wrote its commentary called cid- 
valll. Amrtananda was Punyananda’s disciple. His 
Yoginihrdayadifiikd, a commentary of the yoginihpdaya 
section of Nitydsodasikdrnava of the Vdmakesvara- 
Tantra represents one of the most valuable works on 
Tantrika culture. Other works also, e.g. Saubhdgya- 
subhagodaya , are known to have come from his pen. 
Svatantrananda wrote his Matrkd-cakra-viveka, a unique 
work in five sections devoted to an elaborate exposition 
of Rahasya-Agama or secret wisdom of the Sakta-Tantras. 
There is an excellent commentary on this work by one 
Sivanand'a Muni. Bhaskara Raya is perhaps the most 
erudite Sakta scholar in recent times (A.D. 1723-1740) 
who wrote many valuable works on Sakta Agama. His 
best work is probably Setu-Bandha, the commentary on 
Nityd-sodasikdrnava . His Sdmbhavdnanda-Kalpa-laid, 
Varivasyd-rahasya, Varivasyd-prakdsa, commentaries on 
Kaula , Tripura and Bhavana-upanisads , on LaMta- 
sahasra-nama (Saubhagya-bhdskara) and on Durgd - 
Sapta-Sati ( GuptavaM) are deservedly famous works and 
exhibit the author at his best. Purnananda’s Sn-tattva- 
cintd-mani is a good book but contains very little philo¬ 
sophical information. 

As regards the Kali school the following works may 
be mentioned: Kdla-jndna, Kdlottara , M ahakalctr-Sam- 


1 Sie Saubhagya-Bhaskara, pp 96-97 etc. 
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hita 9 Vyorruikesal-SamMt'd^ Jayadratha-yumala, TJttam- 
tantra 3 Sakti-Samgaraa-tantra, (Kali section), etc. 

n 

The Supreme Reality called Samvit, is of the nature 
of pure intelligence which is self-luminous and unaffected 
by the limitations of time, space and causality. It is in¬ 
finite fight called prakasa with an unstinted freedom of 
action called vimarsa or svatantrya.- This freedom con¬ 
stitutes its power which in fact is identical with its be¬ 
ing and remains involved in it as well as expresses itself 
as its inalienable property. The essence of Samvit is 
consciousness free from vikalpas and is fundamentally 
distinct from matter. It is one, being integral, continuous, 
compact and of homogeneous texture and there is no 
possibility of break in its continuity and admixture of 
foreign element in its essence. Being free it does not 
depend on anything else for its manifestation and 
function. 

The power may be said to exist in a two-fold condi¬ 
tion. Creation, dissolution etc., are in reality consequent 
on the play of this power. It is always active, its activity 
being expressed on the one hand as self-limitation (tiro- 
dhana ) involving the appearance (srsti) of the universe 
as such till then absorbed in and identified with the 
essence of Reality and on the other as self-expression only 
(anugrctka= grace) implying the disappearance (sarh- 
hara ) of the same and its absorption in the Reality. 
Maintenance (sthitii) of the world represents an inter¬ 
mediate state between samhara and sr§ti. 

Samvit is like a clean mirror within which the uni¬ 
verse shines as an image reflected in a transparent 
medium. As the image is not distinct from the mirror, 
the universe is inseparable from Samvit. But the 
analogy between the two need 1 not be pushed beyond this 
limit. The mirror reflects an object, but Samvit in its 
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fullness being creative requires no object outside itself. 
This freedom or power of actualization is svatantrya or 
maya.; The world thus manifested within the Absolute 
has infinite varieties, but the Samvit remains always the 
same unbroken unity of existence and consciousness. 
Reality as universal Being ijs one but its specific forms 
are multiple, just as ihe mirror is one but the images re¬ 
flected in it are many. The one becomes many, not 
under the pressure of any external principle but through 
its own intrinsic dynamism. Motion seems to be initiat¬ 
ed and multiplicity evolved within the primal unity under 
its influence. For this reason the one always retains its 
unity and yet creation etc., with their infinite varieties, 
follow. The many is as ;rea! as the one, for both are 
the same. 

We are thus confronted with three possible states 
for consideration: 

(a) Samvit alone, but not the world' appearing with¬ 
in it ( =cit ). ' , 

( b ) Samvit as well as the world shining within it, 
without external projection (=dnanda ). 

(c) Samvit, the world within it and its projection 
outside ( =icchd ).' 

In every case Samvit as such remains one and the 
same and is not in the least affected. Hence it is called 
nir-vikalpa, free from vikalpas and modifications. On 
comparison of the three states it would seem that the 
first represents a condition in which there is no mani¬ 
festation within or without. The second is a state of 
manifestation within, but not without. The third state, 
being that of iccha, means external projection, though in 
reality Samvit in itself being full can have nothing out¬ 
side it, for even the so-called externality is not really 
external to it. 

That Samvit is free from vikalpa and that creation 
is vikalpa or kalpana is admitted by both Sakta Agama 
and the Vedanta. But the question is, how does creation 
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as a vikalpa emanate from Samvit which is pure and free 
from vijkialpas ? The Vedanta says, it does not so emanate, 
but is part of a beginningless process (in spite of cyclic 
beginnings) going on within the domain of matter or may a 
and superimposed on Samvit or Brahman which reveals 
it—a process which is not in any way initiated by it. 

But the attitude of Agama is different. It believes 
in Svatantrya or power in the Samvit to generate move¬ 
ment, though it is only abhasa, and externality is only 
apparent. The universe is within this power and power 
is within the Absolute. When power is supposed to be 
dormant, vimarsa is held to be dissolved in prakasa ( antar- 
lina-vimar-ia): Sakti seems to be sleeping as KundalinI 
and Siva is no longer Siva, but a Sava, the state being 
not one of spirit but of lifeless matter. But when power 
is awake, as indeed it always is, the supreme consciousness 
remains conscious of Itself. This self-awareness of the 
Absolute expresses itself as “I” or “Aham”, which is des¬ 
cribed as full ( purna ), since there is nothing outside it to 
act as a counter-entity in the form of “this” or “idam 
In the technical language of the Agama, the state of Ab¬ 
solute from this point of view is called Purna’hamta. The 
fullness of Aham implies the presence of the entire uni¬ 
verse reflected within it as within a mirror. The universe 
is then one with Aham. 

Samvit is prakasa as well as vimarsa—it is beyond 
the universe (visvotbirna) and yet permeates it ( visvat - 
maka). The two aspects constitute one integral whole. 
This fe a-ha-m, the first letter “a” standing for prakasa, 
the last letter “ha” representing vimarsa; the unity of the 
two, which would denote the unity of all the letters of 
the alphabet between “a” and “ha”, is indicated by bindu 
“m”. Thus Aham is symbolized by bindu. The creative 
act of the Supreme Will breaks as it were this bindu and 
sets in operation the entire cosmic process. 

The externalization referred to above is the mani¬ 
festation of a non-ego (an-ahem-bhava) within the pure 
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Ego ( &uddha-A tman ), appearing as external to the limit- 
ed ego; it is the root Ignorance (muhavidya) of the 
Vedanta. This non-ego is the so-called a-vyakta (un¬ 
manifest) or jada-sakti (matter). But the freedom or 
the spiritual power of Samvit, known as Cit-Sakti, is be¬ 
yond this Ignorance, but to this power the Advaita 
Vedanta, as usually interpreted, seems to be a stranger. 
As avidya or the material power issues out of the spiritual 
power, the ultimate source of all contingent existence, 
there is no discrepancy in the statement, often found in 
Sakta works (e.g. Tripura-rahasya , jnana kharuLa) that 
power has three distinct states of its existence: 

(a) During the universal dissolution, when the Self 
is free from all vikalpas, Sakti exists as pure Cit-Sakti, 
i.e. Para-Prakfti (of the Gita). As mirror is the life of 
the image it is the life-principle of jiva and jagat which 
are sustained by it. 

( b ) When after pralaya the pure state ceases and 
when although there is no vikalpa as such, there is yet a 
tendency in that direction, the power is called Miaya- 
Sakti. 

(c) ' But when the vikalpas are fully developed and 
materiality becomes dense Sakti appears as Avidyla <or 
Jada-Sakti or Prakrti. When maya and avidya are sub¬ 
sumed under one name it is called jada-prakrti (i.e. 
apard-prakrti of the Gita). 

It has already been observed that the appearance of 
the universe in creation (srsti) follows upon the self¬ 
limitation of the divine power and cosmic end in disso¬ 
lution ( pralaya ) follows from the self-assertion of the 
same power . After the period of cosmic night is over 
the supreme will, in co-operation with the mature adrstas 
of jivas, manifests, only partially as it were, the essence 
of the Self, whereon the Self is revealed as limited. The 
appearance of limitation is thus the emergence of not- 
self, known as avidya or jadasakti, called also differently 
by the names of void ( mnya), prakrti, absolute nega- 
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tion, darkness ( tamas ) and akasa. This is the first stage 
in the order of creation and represents the first limitation 
imposed' on the Limitless. The erroneous belief, gene¬ 
rated through the freedom of the Self, that the Ego is 
partial ( aikadesika ) and not full and universal {puma) is 
responsible for the appearance of this something which 
being a portion of the Self is yet outside of it and free 
from self-consciousness and is described as not-self or 
by any other name as shown above. 

Thus the Supreme Reality splits itself spontane¬ 
ously, as it were, into two sections—one appearing as the 
subject and the other as the object. Purna’-hamta 
which is the essence of Supreme Reality disappears after 
this cleavage: the portion to which limited egoism, 
attaches being the subject and the other portion free from 
egoism the object. The object as thus making its appear¬ 
ance is the un-manifest {a-vyakta) Nature from which 
the entire creation emanates and which is perceived by 
the subject as distinct from itself, 

Caitanya is of the nature of self-luminous light 
{sphurat) , which shines on itself ( svdtman ) and is known 
as ahamta or I-ness. When resting on the non-ego 
(anatman) it expresses itself as idamta or This-ness. The 
essence of Caitanya consists in the fact that the light 
(prakasa) is always revealed to itself. This universal 
Ego or “I” stands behind all dualism. The supreme Ego 
is universal, as there is nothing to limit ( pariccheda ) or 
to differentiate {vyaurtti) it and the entire visible uni¬ 
verse exists in identity with it. But this characteristic 
by its very nature is absent from matter ( jada ), which 
is not self-manifest. Just as light and heat co-exist in 
fire, in the same way universal ahamta and freedom or' 
sakti co-exist in Caitanya. This freedom is maya which 
though essentially identical with Caitanya ( cid-eka-rupa) 
brings out varieties of an infinite kind, but in bringing 
out this variety it does not in the least swerve from the 
Essence. 
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The appearance of the universe in pure Caitanya has 
three distinct stages: 

(a) The first is the germinal state (bijdvastha ), 
when the material power, which is still in its earliest 
phase of manifestation, is pure. Matter does not assert 
itself at this stage and consequently there is no differen¬ 
tiation in experience. In other words, it does not yet 
appear as distinct from Caitanya, though potentially it 
exists. This state is represented by the five pure tattvas, 
viz, Siva, Sakti, Sadasiva, Suddha-vidya and Isvara. 

(i) The avidya, which has been described above as 
being Caitanya in its limited appearance as an object 
external to the Subject, is called Siva. In pure Caitanya, 
owing to the play of its own will, an infinite number of 
limited aspects (svamsas) arise. These are mutually 
distinct. From this point of view, to every limited as¬ 
pect of Cit there is a corresponding object external to it, 
but to the unlimited Cit or Pure Self (Purna-Atman- 
Para Siva) there is no externality. The universal 
(sdmanya) common to all the pure and limited Cit as¬ 
pects referred to above is called Siva-tattva. The tattva 
is thus a universal holding within it all the individuals 
(viSesas ), but Para Siva or Pure-Self is transcendent 
and comprises both the universal and the individuals. 
Hence Siva-tattva may be more properly described as 
pure Caitanya in its general but conditional form, free 
from all vikalpas and is to be distinguished from the 
Absolute proper. 

(£) The appearance of Siva ( paridchinna-nir - 
vikalpa-cit) as “I” (Aham) is called Sakti. Although 
this self-presentative character ( ahamrbhdsana ) is in the 
essence of Cit, so that there can be in fact no differentia¬ 
tion between Siva and Sakti as such, the Cit is neverthe¬ 
less known as Siva in so far as it is free from all differen¬ 
tiating attributes and as Sakti by virtue of its charac¬ 
teristic self-awareness. 

(Hi) When the self-presentation ( aham-bhdsama) is 
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no longer confined to the Self but is extended to the not- 
self or the object ( mahd-mnya ) external to the self, it is 
known as Sad'a-siva. This state marks the identification 
of the self with the not-self in the form “I am this” and 
indicated predominance of spirit over matter, 

( iv ) But when matter prevails and the conscious¬ 
ness assumes the form “This is I” the state is technically- 
called Isvara. 

(v) The term “Suddha-vidya” is reserved for the 
state which represents an equality in the presentation of 
the subjective and objective elements in consciousness. 

(6) The second stage in the evolution of avidya re¬ 
presents a further development of difference or materia¬ 
lity, when the subtle products of matter and spirit make 
their appearance. In this mixed’ condition the mixed 
( misra ) tattvas, viz, may a, kala, vidya, raga, kala and 
niyati reveal themselves. 

( i ) The confirmation of difference due to the free¬ 
will of the Supreme, which characterizes the second stage, 
has the effect of reversing the normal relation between 
spirit and matter. Thus while in the first stage describ¬ 
ed above spirit or cit-sakti dominates matter or jada- 
sakti which exists in a rudimentary state, merged m 
spirit, the second stage shows the preponderance of 
matter over spirit. Consciousness loses its supremacy 
and becomes a quality inherent in the material subject. 
All this is due to the emergence and development of 
difference in Caitanya. This material subject, which is 
matter prevailing over spirit and related to it as a subs¬ 
tance to its quality, is called maya. 

(M-vi) The five aspects of maya are the five so- 
called kancukas or wrappings which are the five eternal 
saktis of Para Siva in a limited form. The obscuring 
power of maya acts as a veil as it were upon the omnipo¬ 
tence, omniscience, 'self-contentment, eternity and the 
freedom of the supreme Self and thus acting is known 
as kala, vidya, raga, kala and niyati respectively. 
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' (vii) The Pure Self as obscured by maya and' its 
live-fold activities appears as puru?a with its limitations 
of action, knowledge, contentment, eternity, and freedom. 

(c) The third or grossest stage in the evolution of 
avidya is represented by the dense products of the mixed 
tattvas, where matter is overwhelmingly strong. This 
stands for the group of the twenty-four tattvas, from 
primary prakrti down to prthivi, constituting the mate¬ 
rial order. 

Prakrti, with which the lower creation begin's, is 
indeed the assemblage (samasti) of the dispositions and 
tendencies (vdsands) of all persons with various and 
beginningless karmans: it may be fitly described as the 
body of the karma dispositions of the jivas, considered 
as inhering in cit-sakti or self. This karma-vasana or 
Prakrti is three-fold according as the experience which is 
its moral outcome is pleasant or painful or of the nature 
of a comatose condition in which neither pleasure nor 
pain is felt. 

The dispositions exist in two-fold condition, viz, as 
avyakta when they lie unmanifest as in dreamless sleep 
or as citta when they manifest themselves as in dreams 
and wakeful states. In the dreamless state there can be 
no experience of pleasure and pain, because as the mature 
karmans only can be worked off through experience, the 
others which are not yet sufficiently ripe are not ready 
for fructification. It is a fact that karmans, when they 
are matured by time, cause the cognitive power (jnana- 
sahti) of the conscious self to move outwards and have 
contact with the external world, which is the objective 
outcome of prakrti. In a state of sleep such movement 
is naturally absent. But the process of time during which 
the sleep continues acts on the karmans and matures some 
of them so that the aforesaid power is allowed to come 
in touch with the outer objects or with their semblances 
and the sleep is over. The power as thus qualified by 
the body of karma dispositions leading to contact with 
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the objects and consequent experience ( bhoga) is known 
as citta. 

The citta differs according to the difference of puriusa, 
but it is one with the prakrti in dreamless sleep. Thus 
it may be viewed as puru§a or as prakrti according as the 
conscious ( cit ) or unconscious ( a-vyakta ) element pre¬ 
vails in it. It is not therefore a distinct category, but 
falls either under purusa or under prakrti 1 . The citta is 
in fact the inner organ ( antah-karana) which i's known 
under three names according to the triple character of 
its function, viz, as ahaihkara when it feels the ego-sense, 
as buddhi when it comes to a decision and as manas 
when it thinks or cogitates within. 

A short note on the Sakta view of manas (mind) 
would not be out of place here. Like the supreme Samvit 
manas has two aspects, viz, Prakasa and ; Vimarsa. 
Prakasa indicates the resting of the manas on, and its 
contact with, other objects; and vimarsa consists in men¬ 
tal agitation in regard to that very object caught as a 
reflection within and expressed in thought as “it is thus”, 
which involves association with past images stored in the 
mind. What happens may be thus explained : the manas 
becomes first connected with the object through the sen¬ 
ses, etc., when the latter manifests itself in an undifferen¬ 
tiated form due to freedom from verbal references 
(sabdolleJcha). This is nir-vikalpaka-jnana and is al¬ 
ways inferable according to those who do not believe in 
the self-validity of knowledge. According to Sakta- 
Agama, however, this is mere prakasa ( i.e . darmna) or 
bare awareness of the object, At the next moment the 
external object impinges its form on the manas by way 
of reflection, expressed in the judgement “It is thus”. 
This is called vicara, a state of consciousness in which a 
particular object is differentiated from others and is mix¬ 
ed up with conceptual elements. It is vimarsa or sa- 


1 See Tri-^pura-rahamja, -Tfiana Khanda, ch. XIV, 83-77. 
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vikalpaka-jnana. Thus the manas has a two-fold state, 
as mentioned above. The vimarsa may be fresh as m 
case of immediate experience ( anubhava) or old as in 
case of memory (smrti) and mental co-ordination ( anu- 
sandhdna). Both the latter states are due to psychic 
dispositions caused by experience. 

The states of consciousness are now easily intelligible. 
The sleep-state (suvwpti), from this pomt of view, would 
come under prakasa, viz, prakasa of nidra. It is a form 
of nir-vikalpaka-jnana. It is durable and is not momen¬ 
tary and is regarded as a state of insentiency ( mudha- 
da&a) due to absence of vimarsa. It is pure prakasa, 
which is another name for insentiency. The waking state 
(jagam), on the other hand, is mostly of the nature of 
vimarsa and is not a state of insentiency. Thus after an 
unbroken series of states of consciousness free from ima¬ 
ges ( vikalpas) in dreamless sleep, there arises, during the 
subsequent state of waking, a series of images. 

But what is the nature of nidra which is revealed in 
sleep ? It is replied that it represents the great void to 
which we have alluded in the earlier pages as identical' 
with the so-called akasa and which is the earliest exter¬ 
nalized manifestation after the divine Atman caused its 
first self-limitation. It is formless and unmanifest and 
is revealed in sleep when nothing else exists. It is ab¬ 
sence of all visible forms conceived as one universal back¬ 
ground. This being revealed in sleep the man on waking 
feels that he was aware of nothing during the state. 

It is a well-known phenomenon, noted by Sakta 
philosophers, that even during waking the mind becomes 
insentient as in sleep at the moment of seeing an object, 
but this insentiency is not felt as such. The nir-vikalpa- 
ka-jnana of the waking hours being momentary the insen¬ 
tiency sinks below ( tirohitavat ) under the pressure of 
quick succession of images. 

In sleep the prakasa ,aspect of the manas remains, 
but the vimarsa lapses. This is why the manas is usually 
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described as being dissolved in that state. Similarly the 
manas is in a state of dissolution when an outer object is 
just seen. 

The citta is really self as directed towards the know- 
able object. In sleep the manas being free from images 
remains quiet and motionless 4 Its momentary modifica¬ 
tions being absent it is said to be dissolved. Such a 
state is therefore discernible in each of the three follow¬ 
ing conditions, viz; 

(a) Nir-vikalpa-samadhi, when the pure Self re¬ 
mains established in its self-luminous essence, 

( 6 ) Sleep, when the unmanifest or great void is 
revealed. 

(c) Vision of an object, when there is prakasa or 
revelation of the external object through the usual sense- 
contact. 

In all these different states there is an apparent 
similarity of concentrated prakasa due to non-manifesta¬ 
tion of vimarsa as “it is thus” ( sabdarmbedha ). Though 
the same prakasa underlies all the state's, the states them¬ 
selves are not identical, in as much as the subsequent 
vimarsa expressed in the form of mental co-ordination 
( anusandhana) is different in each case. Thus the 
vimarsa in case of samadhi assumes the form “I was 
silent during this time”; in sleep it is expressed as “I 
knew nothing during this time”; but in vision of exter¬ 
nal object it takes on the form “It is such an object.” 
This difference in virnarsa is not explicable except on the 
assumption of some sort of difference in the objects con¬ 
cerned. But it does not destroy the unity of the essence, 
viz, freedom from images or verbal associations on the 
three states in question. The difference in object is as 
follows: 

The object in samadhi is pure self unmixed with 
the forms of visible body, etc. The object in sleep is the 
unmanifest or avyakta which is an external formless 
thing. The object in vision is an external substance 
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with peculiar features and distinguishable from others. 

Hence though the objects ( bhasya) are different the 
bare consciousness ( bhdsa ) or awareness which is com¬ 
mon to all is one and the same and is undifferentiated. 
In other words, though samadhi, nidra and the external 
objects are different from one another the consciousness 
in which they are revealed is one. This (shows that 
difference in the object cannot produce any correspond¬ 
ing difference in the consciousness or the essence (sva- 
rv/pa). Difference in essence is possible only through 
reflection which is absent in all the three cases as they 
are equally of the nature of pure awareness ( prakdsa ). 

Samadhi and sleep being of longer duration are 
capable of being thought about ( vimarsa) in subsequent 
moments, but the case of vision of an object is different, 
because it is momentary. In the same manner, momen¬ 
tary samadhi or sleep can not be made an appropriate 
object of vimarsa. Even in waking hours there exists 
momentary samadhis as well as su$uptis which are gene¬ 
rally ignored. 1 


Ill 

Sarada-tilaka (I. 7-8) while describing the origin of 
the manifested world, contains an important passage, 
which shows the order of manifestation as follows: 

(£) Paramesvara, described as “sakala” and 
‘‘Saccidanandabibhava”. 

(ii) Sakti 
(Hi) Nada (para) 

( iv) Bindu (para) 


(v) Bindu Blja 

(apara) 

( vi ) Nada (apara) 

1 See Ibid, XVI, 64—94; also chapters XVII—XVin, 
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In the above context the word “Paramesvara” means 
evidently the Supreme Divine in which infinite power, 
Sakti or Kala 1 , lies in eternal union. The divine being 
is described here as of the nature of an eternal Self- 
Exi’stence {sat), Self-Consciousness( cit )and Self-Delight 
( ananda ). During creation what first happens is the 
manifestation of power ( sakti ) which so long lay hidden 
in the depths of Being. There is no doubt that this power 
is characterized by Will ( icchd ), which is its first evolute. 

In the Siva-punma ( Vdyamya-smrihitd) it is said 
that the emergence of Sakti in the beginning of creation 
is like the appearance of oil out of oil-seeds. It is a 
spontaneous act, initiated by the divine Will. In other 
words, it is through the divine will that the supreme 
Power which is synonymous with it and remains conceal¬ 
ed in the divine Essence reveals itself. 2 

The appearance of Sakti after the great cosmic night 
is like Ihe revival of memory in a re-awakened person, 
after the unconsciousness of sleep. The desire for a 
vision, again of the lost world, is associated with a sense 
of void, which is maya. Maya stands at the beginning 
of subsequent creation and the divine principle which pro¬ 
duces it is its Lord or Controller. The vision of void is 
accompanied by an indistinct sound called para-nad'a, 
which fills the entire space. Nada is of the nature of 
light. That sound and light co-exist and are related as 
phases of the same phenomenon are recognized in the 
Tantras. The first self-expression of the Supreme Will 
( icchd ) is the origination of void ( Sunya) and of the 
sound and light filling this void. All this comes under 
the category of Will. The next step is represented by 


1 t n ^ ls context the word “Kala” stands for the supercosmic transcendent 
power of the Lord and is to be clearly distinguished from the five Kalas 
evolved as forces from bmdu conceived as cosmic matter and force related to 
the tattvas and bhavanas. i 

- sivecchaya para iaktih aiva-tattvaikatam gala/ 
tatah pansphuraty adau Barge tailam tdad iva// 
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the concentration of this diffuse light-sound into a focus 
( under the secret influence of Will) called bindu. It is 
in this stage that the power of action (kriya-sakti) dis¬ 
tinctly unfolds itself. The creative principles ( tattva ) 
are evolved out of this supreme bindu. Bindu subse¬ 
quently breaks itself into three; the three parts are known 
as bindu, bija and nada. Bindu is the part in which the 
Siva-aspect is predominant, while in bija Sakti prevails. 
In nada, however, the elements of Siva and Sakti are of 
equal strength. 

What disturbs the equilibrium of the bindu ? Saradd - 
tilaka says nothing in reply to this question. Prarpmca- 
sara (I. 42-8) says that it is kala which breaks the equi¬ 
librium of bindu, and in this view kala is an eternal 
aspect of the eternal puru$a through which this intimate 
knowledge of supreme Prakrti its said to be derived. 
Prakrti knows itself and is self-luminous. 1 

The great sound which comes into being when the 
bindu splits itself is known as Sabda-Brahman, as Sarada - 
tilaka (I. 11-12) and Prapanca-sam (I. 44.) observe. 

It is well-known that what is figured as the pericarp 
of the thousand-petalled lotus within the crown of the 
head is the so-called Brahma-randhra which is often re¬ 
ferred to as, a void. It extends through the su^umna nadi 
down to the very bottom of the interior of the spinal 
column. If the mind stays in the void it loses its rest¬ 
less nature and enables one to attain to the realization 
of oneself as above the guna's. The Will-power and 
supreme nada emerge from this source 3 . 

1 Pratpanca-Stira I. 46. The actuating power of kala is suggested elsewhere 
also by the expression. kSlapreritaya. The Prayoga-Jcrama-dipika (p. 41 £) ex¬ 
plains the term thus: prakrter eva pralayavasthato yat paripakvadasanantaram 
sj^tyunmukhaih karmabhir udbhinnam rupaih yo’sau bmduh. 

-The identification of Maha-srunya with vyapini kala of Pranava Its accord¬ 
ing to the SvaccJianda-imtra. But some writers equate Maha~&mya with, the 
initial niada. See Fumananda’s M-tatharcirMmam. The terms sixteenth 
(sodoM ) and seventeenth (sapta-daM) kala of the moon are used differently in 
different texts. When the supreme Nada (in) is called the sixteenth, or anm kala 
the name “seventeenth kala” is reserved for the supreme power or Samana (fi). 
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The supreme nada stands far the supercausal or 
maha-karana state of Brahman, which is known as 
visarga-mandala. If the supreme Sakti is called kula 
and supreme Siva a-kala, the sphere of visarga may 
be described as below them both. But usually it is plac¬ 
ed in the upper layer of Brahma-randhra, below which 
the regular order are the so-called spheres of the sun, the 
moon and the great vayu—all within the limits of the 
thousand'-petalled lotu's. 

The causal state of Brahman is represented by 
Sabda-Brahman or kula-kundalim, figured as a triangle 
consisting of three principles ( tattva ) viz., bindu, blja 
and nada, issuing from the para-bindu under division. 
The triangular kundalini would thus appear to be a 
manifestation of the primary power represented by para- 
nada and para-bindu. 

The subtle principles of cosmic structure issue out 
of the kundalini and begin to locate themselves in dis¬ 
tinct centres in the forehead and lower down in the sym¬ 
pathetic system. It has already been observed that 
bindu {lemer) is Siva, blja is Sakti and nada (lower) is 
the product of their union. Blja or Sakti is virtually the 
entire alphabet, the letters of which are arranged in a 
triangular fashion designated in the Tantras as “a-ka- 
tha” triangle—an equilateral triangle the three sides or 
lines of which are formed of sixteen letters each, begin¬ 
ning with “a”, “ka” and “tha” respectively. Thus forty- 
eight letters constitute the three equal sides of this 
triangle. This triangle is intimately associated 
with the principles of kama-kala. The constituent 
bindus of kama-kala are thus three—two causal (Jcarana) 
and one of the nature of effect ( karya ). 

The nada which springs from the interaction of 
bindu (lower) and blja is to be distinguished from Sabda- 


But at other tymes the tern unman* is attributed l to the seventeenth kala, 
when the words Sakti and Sunya are hsed synonymously. 
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Brahman which manifested itself during the division of 
para-bindu. The latter may be described as mahanada. 
The nada contains within itself the indistinct sounds of 
all the letters of the alphabet, much in the same manner 
as the sunlight may be said to consist of all the coloured 
rays known to us. The truth of the matter is that maha¬ 
nada or Sabda-Brahman, in its manifestation as kup<Ja- 
lini, is located in the body of a man and serves as the 
mechanism for the articulation of sounds. 

The continued practice of a mantra causes it to be 
sounded in a subtle manner in the susumna. The sound 
expands itself and is blended with the lower nada; it 
does not and cannot rise up to the maha-nada higher up. 
The focus of maha-nada is free from the action of ordi¬ 
nary vayu which can not rise up to it. It may be of 
some interest to note that maha-nada is associated with 
para-nada in the brahma-randhra above it on the one 
hand and with the lower nada on the other. The power 
involved in the lower nada crosses the middle of the two 
eyebrows (bhm-madhya) and flows down the susumna 
channel. At the lowest point nada is converted into the 
kupdalini. The forces of the blja as concretized in the 
latter are all within the lower nada. 

The position of Para-bindu has a special value for 
contemplation, in as much as it represents the nexus of 
the divine plane on the one hand and cosmic and super- 
cosmic spheres on the other. It is the place where nada 
extends into maha-nada or Sabda-Brahman, beyond 
which i's the divine nada within the Infinite. Para-nada 
above is supramental ( unmana ) divine consciousness 
and light, while maha-nada below is the source of univer¬ 
sal creation. Para-bindu stand's between the two. It 
is for this reason considered to be the best centre for con¬ 
templation of the Guru. 

It may be stated that the bija consists of varnas and 
that these are driven down to take their respective places 
in the six centres below, a's soon as the downward moving 
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power of maha-riada passes through the middle of the 
two eye-brows and extends into the spinal column. 
These varnas, the modifications of maha-nada. being the 
blends of nad'a and bija. are so many actions generated 
from para-bindu which is pre-eminently characterized 
by active power. Maha-nada cannot give rise to 4 the 
different creative principles unless it passes through the 
stage of bindu. 

We need not proceed further to describe the progres¬ 
sive stages of creation. We find that in the above analysis, 
which follows mainly the traditions set up by Laksmana- 
Desika, Sankaracarya and others, there are three nadas: 
para-nada, the antecedent of para-bindu; the mah&rnada 
called therein Sabda-Brahman, which follows the disrup¬ 
tion of para-bindu; and the nada which results from the 
union of bindu and bija. Similarly, there are two 
bindus—para-bindu which is produced from the focussing 
of para-nada and which is the source of Sabda-Brahman, 
the immediate spring of creative forces: and apara-bindu 
which is the effect of para-bindu with the Siva element 
prevailing. As regards the kala, it would appear that 
the supreme Sakti which is the eternal associate of the 
divine principle and always remains in it, either as com¬ 
pletely absorbed in it and incapable of differentiation 
or as partially emergent, i ( s the highest kala. In a lower 
sense, however, the name kala is used to signify the bija 
mentioned above. That is to say, the varnas, symbolized 
as the letters of the alphabet and conceived as the basic 
principles of lower nada or the sound potentials, are kalas 
in this sense. From this point of view the triangle called 
“a-ka-tha”, otherwise described as kundalini, is the kala. 

IV 

The earlier Agamas also generally support a similar 
view. The supreme Sakti, the instrument of transcen¬ 
dent Siva in all His activities (samand) h the totality of 
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all the taltvas . 1 2 It is within this that the entire uni¬ 
verse lies hidden. From this down to vyapinl or the 
great void within the brahma-randhra there is a regular 
series of iSakti representing more and more diminished 
consciousness and power (e.g. anasrita, andthd , ananld 
and vyoma-nupa ), all being hyper-subtle and described 
by Yogins in terms of negation. In fact not a single Sakti 
beyond the brahma-randhra lends itself to a positive 
description. The susumna canal along which the nada 
hows up ends in brahma-randhra 

The supreme Sakti is sometimes described as Ama- 
kala. It is then intended to convey the idea that it is 
eternal, ever-emergent and of the nature of unalloyed' 
bliss, the other kalas which go into the make-up of the 
world being replenished and supplemented by it. When 
it is free from visarga it is not outwardly inclined and 
rests in itself. In this condition it is called Sakti-kun- 
<Jalim or Para-samvit and is likened to a sleeping serpent 
resting on itself. But when it is ruffled it becomes visarga 
which is of two kinds according as it represents the pre- 
ereative flutter called ananda and symbolized as “a” and 
the last creative effort bringing out life or Prana symbo¬ 
lized as “h”, Prana or “h” is sometimes described as 
hamsa or sunya. The two visargas are therefore known 
as higher and lower (“Para” and “a-Para”) graphically 
represented in nagari script as the two points of visar- 
janiya (:). The Ama-kala reveals the two points and 
flows out in order to manifest forms. Every form in the 
universe, whether a subject or an object or an instrument 
of knowledge, is identical with Ama-kala, though it may 
be made to appear as different from it. The determinate 


1 This position, in which kiila is called iSamya, form a kala of Samana and 
is eternal (being unaffected by maha-pralaya), is that of the sb-called Para- 
Brahman. It is not the state of Siva. The atoms abide here m maha-pralaya, 
for they are not yet transformed into the essence of Siva The movement of 
Paiu as such commences from here. See TantmhJca, VI. 188-167 

2 Cf. Tmtraloka, VIII 5. 400-5 
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prakasa in each form implies this difference. Hence sakti- 
kundalim expressed in visarga is still resting on itself as 
samvit and is free from movement. 

Prana-kundalinl represents the other end where 
samvit has already developed in Prana. Samvit is full 
and self-contained. Its supreme creative act is to be 
distinguished from the later creative processes, as it 
means the projection of the Self out of itself into itself. 
As the source of creation is not anything extraneous to 
the Self, the latter is the efficient ( nimitta ) as well as 
the intrinsic cause (upadana) of the effect. Creation 
takes place within the Self and not within time and 
space different from it. What is projected or created is 
also not anything other than the Self. Thu's every object 
in this universe, inner or outer is a form of the Self., The 
projection is of the nature of multiple abhasas manifest¬ 
ed as both inner and outer realities. Samvitl thus 
appears gradually as the different letter-sounds in its 
process of materialization. These are the multiple forms 
assumed by visarga, the outermost being called “h”. 
The visarga which is only “h w without manifestation is 
described in some treatises (e.g. Kula-gahvara) as the 
principle of kama or unrestricted will. As there is no 
real difference between the visarga and the objective 
world it is not possible to assume a causal relation bet¬ 
ween them. Visarga itself appears as vacya as well as 
vacaka. Infinite manifestation is the essence of visarga, 
though it does not produce any real multiplicity. The 
supreme Sakti as being responsible for this manifold 
appearance, viz, delight ( ananda ), will ( icchd ), know-' 
ledge ( jn&na ) and action ( kriya ) is the hidden spring 
of visarga. 1 

The 'subtle visarga ceaselessly expresses itself, and 
as nada (or para-bija) existing in every creature it indi¬ 
cates prana and its existence is felt within by all, though 


1 See Tantraloka III IS6-48. 
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its special manifestation is confined to specific occasions. 
Visarga is thus the attribute of the Supreme Divine which 
is eternally free and has the power of five-fold divine 
activity, viz., creation, preservation, destruction or with¬ 
drawal, grace and alienation. 

The Transcendent or anuttara (V), by means of 
visarga (upto “h” or Prana), reveals itself as Sakti {‘ha') 
and then returns to itself and abides in the indivisible 
prakasa, which is its own eternal Self, called Siva-bindu 
( e m’)-a-ha-m. This is how in the universal conscious - 1 
ness, which is no better than bare awareness, there arises 
a sense of “I”. Its relation to the not-self, e.g. body, etc, is 
an event in time which is psychologically explicable. The 
Ego-sense in pure consciousness reveals it as one’s own 
Self {svdtman). The unity of Siva and’ Sakti follows 
logically from the integrality or oneness of this sense 
which covers both. This is the secret of the fullness of 
Ego or purpa’-hamta to which reference has already 
been made. 

The unity of prakasa and vimarsa is the bindu called 
Kama or Ravi (Sun). The emergence of two bindus out 
of this primordial one is the state of visarga. The two 
bindus are Agni {fire) and Soma {moon), conceived as 
Cit-kala. It is not a state of dualism, but one of 
union between two inseparable elements of a single whole. 
The two aspects combined, namely, bindu and visarga, 
are represented as a significant symbol of divine unity, 
though it is true that in the ultimate state even these 
elements lose their own lustre. The interaction of the 
bindus causes nectar or creative fluid to flow out. This 
is the so-called Hardha-kala, the essence of ananda. The 
interaction is like the heat of fire acting on butter and 
causing it to melt and flow. The one is sat, the two is 
sat as aware of Itself, i.e. cit {cit-kald) and the hardha- 
kala flowing from between the two is the result of self- 
awareness felt as ananda. The entire science of Kama- 
kala is thus the science of Saccidananda and brahma- 
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vidya as indicating an eternal creative act. The subst¬ 
ance of delight which hows out constitutes the essence 
of all the creative principles. 

Though prakasa and vimarsa are identical it is to be 
remembered that prakasa is always partless and continu¬ 
ous, while' vimarsa is partless and as well as divisible 
into parts. Whenever therefore prakasa is referred to as 
discrete it is to be understood only in a secondary sense. 
The three bindus working together towards a common 
end form as it were a single triangle. 

Prakasa within vimarsa is of the form of a white 
bindu; and vimarsa within Prakasa is of the form of a 
red bindu called nada The two bindus in union consti¬ 
tute the original bindu called kama of which these are 
kalas. The unity of the three is the substance called 
Kama-kala from which the entire creation consisting of 
words and the thing signified by them originates. 

Bhaskara Raya in his Varivasya-rahasya while 
speaking of Kama-kala refers to the three bindus as well’ 
as the hardha-kala the nature of which is held to be very 
secret. The white slid red bindus represent in his opi¬ 
nion male and female energies. 

Amrtananda says that hardha-kala flows from bet¬ 
ween the two bindus and is the wave ( lahan ) of vimarsa 
and sphuratta. Prakasa is like fire and vimarsa is like 
the butter which melts under it. The flow is the so-called 
hardha-kala noted above. The Baindava-Cakra, made 
of three matrkas, is the out-flow of Kama-kala along 
with hardha-kala, and it is out of this that the thirty-six 
creative principles emanate. 1 

y 

The soul as a spiritual atom thus makes its first ap¬ 
pearance when the freedom of divine will is lost behind 

1 See Kama-kala-otlasai with Commentary, verses S-8, pp. 4-9; Yogmi-hrdaya 
diptka, pp 8-12", Y<tnvasyd-rahasya , pp 48-60. 
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its own self-created veil through the transition of Sakti 
from para-kundalim lo prana- kundalim. This transition 
is effected by a graded process in which Sakti~kun<Jalini 
coils it'self more and more tightly through the evolution 
of matrkas and varnas and reaches the level of prana and 
sunya. It is a truism that Samvit is fir'st changed into 
praria before the regular course of subsequent creation 
represented by the emergence of the first principles or 
tattvas can possibly take place. 

The universe of experience consists of a number of 
bhuvanas or planes of life and consciousness made up of 
tattvas. In the Sakta-Saiva-Agamas thirty-six tattvas! 
are recognized, out of which twenty-four counted from 
below are considered as impure, the next seven as mixed 
and the remaining five as pure.! In this scheme prakrti 
(£4) marks the end of impure, maya (31) that of mixed, 
and Siva (36) that of pure tattvas. Each tattva has a 
series of bhuvanas affiliated to it. 1 The bhuvanas in- 
spite of their mutual differences in detail have the com¬ 
mon characteristics of the tattvas concerned as predomi¬ 
nant, though it is recognised as in the Patanjala school 
that everywhere everything is to be found (sarvam 
safrvutmakam) J 2 The bhuvana's are the abodes of living 
beings, endowed with bodies and' organs made of the 
substance the materiality of which corresponds to the 
nature of their karman or jnana and the degree of their 
perfection. The bhuvanas of the prthivitattva represent 
the sphere, known as brahmanda, the bhuvanas of the 
tattvas up to prakrti form the prakrtyanda, those of the 
tattvas up to maya represent the mayanda and the bhu¬ 
vanas of the tattvas up to Sakti beyond maya constitutes 


1 For the tattvas and the bhuvanas related to them, see Mrgendra-Ag'ama , 
vidyapada, pp. 844-456 (Ed. Krsna Saitrin and Subralimanya Sastrin); Rhoga- 
Mrikft by Sadyojyoli, W. 109-13* Ratna-traya VV 89-118. Cf T.A Gopinnth 
Kao Slem&nts of Hindu Iconography II (Pt. 2)| pp 892-7 Mdtrka-cakra-viveJca, 
IV. pp. 86-98. 

2 Cf. Vyasa-bhasya under Yoga Sutra * III, 14, 
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tfio saktyantfa which is the widest sphere, 1 Beyond Sakli- 
tattva there is no limitation and consequently no sphere, 
though bhuvanas are said to exist even in Siva-tattva 
which is identified with bind'u and santyatita kala. 

The tattvas are generally supposed to be the ultimate 
principles, but they are not so, as they are constituted 
by kalas and saktis which represent the multiple units of 
energy underlying the entire creation, and which consi¬ 
dered in their totality represent the ground of self-expres¬ 
sion of the transcendent Siva. Thus the stuff of the 
universe is Sakti and in the manner shown in the earlier 
pages, prakasa with hardha-kala constitutes the subst¬ 
ance out of which the tattvas are formed. 

The divine attributes of the Self are all diminished, 
in its atomic condition, when the cit appears as cirtta. 
Of the three well-known impurities or malas this is the 
first, called anava. It is the state of a pasu in which the 
sense of limitation i's first manifested. This limitation 
makes possible the rise of vasanas, as a result of which 
the assumption of physical body for a certain length of 
time becomes necessary to work off these vasanas through 
experience. These vasanas constitute karma-mala. The 
mayiya-mala is the name given to the source of the triple 
body, namely, (i) the causal or the kala-srlra. (ii) the 
subtle or purya§taka. i.e. tattva-sarxra, and (iii) the gross 
elemental or the bhuvanaja-sarira. In fact everything 
which reveals itself in our experience as knowable and 
objective comes under may5ya-mala. The function of 
this impurity is to show an object as different from the 
subject (sva-rupa). All the principles from kala down 
to prthivi represent the fetters of mayla; or p&sas. These 
give shape to body, senses, bhuvanas, bhavas, etc. for 


3 For the four andas, see Tantra~sara , pp. 64-4 The different andas are 
evolved and destroyed by different powers. Thus the brahmanda is destroyed 
by kalagm and created by Brahma or Srikantha. The prakrtyanda and mayanda 
are destroyed and created by Srikantha, lord of Kala tattva The highest anda 
of Sakti is destroyed and created by Aghoresa. See Tantmloka, VI. 170-82. 
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fulfilling the experience of the soul. 1 Hence what i's 
popularly known as samsara extends from prthivi upto 
kala, and not beyond the latter. These three impurities 
persist always in the worldly soul. 

This worldly soul is technically known as sa4cala, 
being endowed with body, senses, etc. corresponding to the 
tattva or bhuvana to which it belongs. Such souls range 
from the lowest plane to the plane of kala and migrate 
from plane to plane according to their karmans. There 
is another state of the 'soul in which the maylya-mala as 
described above is absent, but the other two malas con¬ 
tinue as before. This is a state of pralaya or dissolution 
in which the soul is free from all the creative principles, is 
in a disembodied condition and remains absorbed 
in maya. Such souls are called pralayakalas or pralaya- 
kevalins. These are bodiless and senseless atoms with 
karma-samskaras and the root Ignorance clinging to them. 
When, however, the karmans are got rid of through dis¬ 
criminative knowledge, renunciation or such other mean3, 
the soul is exalted above maya, though still retaining its 
atomic state. It is then above maya no doubt, but re¬ 
mains within the the limits of maha-mayS, which it cannot 
escape unless the supreme grace of the Divine Master 
acts upon it and removes the basic Ignorance which caus¬ 
ed its atomicity and the limitation of its infinite powers. 
This state of the soul represents the highest condition of 
the pasu known as Vijfianakala or Vijnana-kevalin. This 
is Kaivalya. Among these souls those which are thorough¬ 
ly mature in respect of their impurity are competent to 

1 As regards the three malas see Pratyabhijw-hrdaya, pp. £1-2, Saubkdgya - 
bhaslcara p. 95; ^ahmtra-vdrtUka (1-2-S), (,1-2-3). The 

anava is two-fold according as it refers to the Ios^s of pure ahamta fin, die self 
and appearance of impure anamta in the not-self. The self loses svatantrya and 
retains bodha or it is as bheda representing the appearance of multijplicaty in 
unity. It consists of maya and the thirty-one tatlvas produced from it. Karma- 
mala is adr§£a and may be regarded either as merit or demerit (punya-papa). 
In different texts the meaning of the malas is sometimes found ito be slightly 
different. 
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receive divine illumination at the beginning of the next 
creative cycle. The dawn of divine wisdom which 1*3 the 
result of divine grace ( cmugraha ) acting upon the soul is 
the origin of the so-called suddha-vidya. 1 2 3 

The states of the soul which follow are not those of 
a pasu but of Siva himself, though certain limitations still 
remain. These limitations are those of adhikara, bhoga 
and laya according to the dualists. 0 They are removed 
in due course of time through fulfilment of experiences, 
etc., in the pure order? 

The successive stages of spiritual perfection conse¬ 
quent on the dawn of wisdom are represented by the 
tattvas to which the souls are attached Thus the lowest 
stage is that of a Mantia which corresponds to Suddha- 
vidya. The higher states are those of Mantresvaras cor¬ 
responding to Isvara-tattva, of Mantra-mahesvaras 
corresponding to Sada-Siva and of Siva corresponding to 
the tattva known under that name. The state of Siva is 
really transcendent, being that of pure and absolute con- 


1 The illumination of a mature vijnanakala is either intense or mild 
according &s the kalusa or original taint attached to the soul has run its course 
completely (samapta) or otherwise, the former types of souls are raised to the 
status of Vidyesvaras and the Utte> become mantras. The sakala and pralaya- 
kala souls, too, m which the mala is mature, are favoured with diviine grace and 
raised to the position of (i) Mantresvaras (and acaryas) and placed in charge 
of the different divisions of Brahmanda or the planes belonging to prthivi-tattva, 
and of .(**) BhuvaneSvaras or Loke6\ aras with powers over the planes belonging 
to the higher tattvas beyond prthivl. The Pralayakalas, however, where mala is 
immature but karma mature, are associated with, subtle bodies called puryastaka 
at the beginning of the next ejele and made to assume physical bodies and 
migrate from life to life, thus maturing the mala through experience The Sakta or 
&uva belief in three-fold nature of the soul is comparable to the conviction of 
the Ophites and their predecessors the Orphici m the West—it presupposes a 
faith that the division corresponds to the degrees of grace and does not imply 
any essential difference. Jti is true, however, that according to the dualists 
some difference does exist between Siva and Parama-Siva The Valcntmian 
conception of essential distinction in human souls has also its parallel m India 
as evident from the views of sections of Jainas, Buddhist and Vaisnava writers, 
but finds no recognition m the Agamas 

2 See Roitna-itraija by Srikantha, vv 276-95 

3 Tihe pure order of suddha adhvan represents the higher world of pure 
matter beyond the influence of maya. 
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sciousness, but the true Absolute i's Parama-Siva where 
identity with all the taltvas as well as their transcendence 
are present simultaneously . 1 

Due to the limitation of its powers the Self is bound. 
The Saktas hold that there are certain hidden forces latent 
in cid-akasa, known as matfkas (lit. mothers oj the world), 
which preside over the malas referred to above and over 
the kalas or the letter-sounds of the language. The 
supreme matrka, known as Ambika, has three aspects, 
viz. Jye$tha, Raudii and Varna, each of them having a 
specific function. The kalas are the ultimate units of 
human speech with which thought is inextricably inter¬ 
woven. The matrkas beget in each soul in each act of its 
knowledge, determinate or indeterminate, an inner co¬ 
gnition ( antah-pardmarsa) and produce a sort of confu¬ 
sion there on account of intermingling with sabda. Know¬ 
ledge in this manner assumes the form of joy, sorrow, 
desire, aversion, conceit, fear, hope, etc., under the influ¬ 
ence of these forces. This is how bhavas originate and 
govern the unregenerate human soul. Matpkas are thus 
the secret bonds which bind down a soul, but when they 
are truely known and their essence is revealed they help 
it in attaining 'siddhis or super-normal psychic powers. 

These forces function in cid-akasa so long as the so- 
called brahma-granthi is not rent asunder. This granthi 
is evidently the node of identity between spirit and matter 
and is the spring of ego-sense in man. The moral effect 
of kundalim is so far clear. It is maintained that if the 
matyka is not propitiated and if the node is not removed, 
it is likely that even after the rise of truth-consciousness 
the soul may, owing to inadvertence (pramdda ), be 
caught up in its snares, get entangled in the meshes of 
sabda and lapse into ignorance or go astray. 

The divine Will is one and undivided, but it becomes 
split up after the origin of the matykas which evolve out 


1 See PrafyabhipVi-hrdaya, p. 8. 
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of the nada co-eternal with this Will. This split in iccha or 
svatantrya causes a separation between jnana and kriya, 
its constitutive aspects. This is practically identical 
with what is described as a divorce between svatantrya 
and bodha or vimarsa and prakasa, which takes place on 
the assumption of atomic condition by the supreme Self. 
In this condition jnana evolves into three inner and five 
outer senses, and kriya into five pranas and five motor- 
organs connected respectively with the vital and reflex 
activities of the organism. 


VI 

The view-point of the dualistic Agamas may now be 
summed up. Here the divine Essence or Siva is conceived 
as inalienably associated with a Power or Sakti which is 
purely divine and identical with it. The Essence and 
Power, both of the nature of cit or pure consciousness, 
constitute the two aspects of one 'and the same divine 
principle. Siva is a transcendent unity. Sakti too is 
really one, though it appears as jnana or kriya according 
to the character of the data on which it functions. It is 
the Will {iccha) of Siva and is essentially one with Him. 
Bindu is the eternal material principle outside Sakti,, and 
the three principles are usually described as the three 
jewels {ratna) of Saivism and its holy Trinity. In crea¬ 
tion {in pure creation directly and in impure creation 
indirectly) Siva’s place is that of an agent, Sakti’s is 
that of an instrument and bindu serves as the material 
stuff. Sakti being immaterial never suffers any modifica¬ 
tion during action but bindu does. The modification of 
bindu, which follows from a disturbance of its equilibrium 
(k$obha) under the stress of divine Sakti at the end of 
cosmic night (pralaya) gives rise to five kala's which 
appear as it were like five? concentric circles with greater 
and greater expansion. These kalas which precede 
further progressive modifications called tattvas and 
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bhuvanas bear the names of nivjtti ( outermost ), 
prati§tha, vidya, santi andsantyatita (inmost). This 
represents one line of the evolution of bindu, as that of 
the objective order (artha). The other line is repre¬ 
sented by the evolution of sound or sabda. In this aspect 
we find nada, bindu and varria as the threefold expression 
of bindu arranged in an order of increasing externality. 

Bindu is synonymous in this system with Maha- 
maya and KundalinL It is pure matter-energy and is to 
be distinguished from maya and prakrti , 1 which are im¬ 
pure. It is the matrix of pure creation and is the source 
of two parallel lines of evolution, viz. of sabda and artha, 
so that it is to be looked upon as of a dual nature. The 
Pau$kara-Agama says: Sabda-vastubhayatma’sau 

bindur, na’nyataratmakah. 

The order of Sabda creation out of the disturbed 
Maha-maya is thus given: 

(i) Maha-maya (iv) Sadakhya 

( ii) Nada (v) Isa 

(Hi) Bindu (vi) Vidya 

In this scheme Maha-maya stands for Para-bindu 
in its undisturbed condition and nada represents the 
same bindu when the Cit Sakti has acted upon it. As 
the action of Sakti upon bindu is in a sense constant, it 
may be assumed that (i) and (ii) are really two aspects 
(logically successive but in actual fact simultaneous) of 
the same principle, nad'a representing the disturbed part 
of Maha-maya. If Maha-maya is Kundalini in its 
essence, nada is the same Kundalini in its awakened and 
active state. Maha-maya as such has no relation with 


1 In the Saiva-Agamas of all the schools which recognize the thirty-six Tattvas, 
maya and prakrti are distinguished. They are identified m the Sveiasvatara 
Upanisad (IV. 10). Mayiin tu prakrtim vidyan mayinam tu mahesvaram. In 
the Agamas generally maya is eternal, but prakrti is not so. For prakrti is 
evolved from, kala which itself is an evolute from maya. But in some places in 
the Tanlras they are differently conceived. Prakrti stands for the material 
principle in a general way and maya is one of the vikalpas under this category. 
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puru§a or the human soul, but as nada or Kuftdalini it 
resides in every puru$a, normal and super-normal . 1 

The truth is that the evolution of Maha-maya into 
four-fold Vac e.g. Para or Suk$ma, Pasyanti, Madhyama 
and Vaikhari and the obscuration of the inherent divinity 
( sivatva ) of every human soul under the veil of mala or 
original impurity working from the beginningless past 
(anadi) are co-eternal phenomena. Transcendence of 
para-vac and removal of this veil of obscurity signify 
therefore a single act, which is only another name of the 
culmination of the process of divinisation of the human 
soul interpreted from the dualistic standpoint of the 
school as the restoration of its lost purity. We are thus in a 
position to understand why sometimes Maha-maya and 
at other times nada is identified with Siva-tattva. Under¬ 
stood in this light bindu (m) would mean apara-bindu 
and be a name for Sakti-tattva. The next evolution, 
Sadakhya (iv) s which is held to comprise Sada-Siva-* 
tattva, including the human Sada-Sivas, Anu-Sada-Sivas, 
five brahmas, ten anus (pranava etc.) and six angas, 
'stands for aksara-bind'u 2 and denotes nada in its form of 
gross but undifferen+iaied sound ( dhvani ). The stage 
called Isa (v) represents an intermediate state between 
the aforesaid ak?ara-bindu and vaikhari-vac expressed as 
letters of the alphabet in all their permutations and com¬ 
binations . 3 The eight mantresvaras and their saktis 
(eight in number e.g. Varna etc.) fall under this class- 


1 'The gloss on the Sawa-jHanottaira-tantra cited by Umapali m his com¬ 
mentary on a karika of the Svaitanim-tantra (being the 24th kanka of his com¬ 
pendium) v says Kundalinj sabda-vacyas (tu bhujanga-kutdakarena nadatmana 
svakaryena pratipurusam bhedena’ vastlnto na tu svarupena pratipurasam avas- 
thitah The original couplet runs thu 3 . 

yatha kundahm saktir maya karmanusarinl/ 

nada-bmdvadikam karyain tasya iti jagatsthitih// 

2 Aghora Sivacarya identifies aksara-bindu with pasyanti vac in his commen¬ 
tary called UUekhvni on Srlkantha’s Ratna-traya (verse 74). 

3 The Isa stage may be said to correspond to the madhyama vac, which is 
characterized by thought (antah-sanjalpa-rupa) and possesses an tideal order in 
its parts 
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The last (vi) named Vidya which includes the final stage 
of sound evolution, embraces all the mantras and Vidyas, 
all the Agamas and' the so-called Vidya-rajnls (queens of 
vidyas, seven in number), in fact, all audible sensible 
sounds familiar to us. 

It is interesting to observe that Maha-maya as des¬ 
cribed above is called Para-Sakti and considered as the 
Ultimate Cause ( Parama-karcma ) of the world. It is 
also of the nature of nada and is distinguished from the 
nada lower down as suksma-nada . 1 

The dualists who maintain the doctrine of nada repu¬ 
diate the theory of Sphota and other allied theories of 
verbal knowledge and seek to explain the process of the 
origin of Sabda-bodha on the basis of this doctrine. 
Ramakantha in his harikas has tried to show that the 
doctrine of sphota is unable to render an adequate account 
of the meaning of a word. The relation between a word 
(Sabda) and its meaning (artha) is what is usually 
known as vacya-vacaka-bhilva-relation of what denotes 
or reveals ( f d\dcaka) with what is denoted or revealed 
(vdcya) by it. But wherein lies the denotative character 
(vacalcata ) of the word concerned? The object denoted 
by the word is external, but the word which denotes it is 
mental (budhyarudha) , the two are distinct and incom¬ 
mensurate. No word is capable of denoting its sense by 
virtue of its own nature, but its denotative power makes 
itself felt only when it represents in thought (paramarsa) 
the object (ndeya) to be denoted which is external to it. 
This representation called paramar&a-jhana is of the 
nature of what may be called thought-form and reveals 
the object. Hence some thinkers are inclined to attri¬ 
bute denotative power to this paramarsa-jnana, in so far 


1 Sometimes the term suksma-nada ; s applied to bindu. The commentary of 
Bhoja’s Tatiha-Pmhasa holds that suksma-nada belongs to Sakti-tattva This 
view is endorsed by Sarvajfia Sambhu in his Siddhakta-Dipihd Aghora-Sivacarya 
in his commentary on Rakna^traya identifies suksma-nada with the first mani¬ 
festation ('called simply nada) of bindu which is synonymous with Para-nada 
(see Raina-traya, karika 22). 
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as it reveals the object concerned. But the Tantric phi¬ 
losophers are of opinion that though paramarsa-jnana as 
an intellectual act exists independently of the external 
object, it is a contingent phenomenon and arises under 
the action of some causal factors working behind. Such 
an act does not occur in the case of external objects not 
previously cognized by the senses, Rupa, rasa etc. become 
objects of mental paramarsa of the speaker. That through 
which the origin of such paramarsa becomes possible 
is called nada. Nada giving rise to paramarsa-jnana 
( antah-sanjalpa ), and not physical sabda possesses the 
denotative character ( vdcakatd ). The physical sabda to 
which the vocal organ of the speaker gives expression 
manifests nada. Nada, as thus manifested, produces in 
the hearer the sense of the object meant. Nada reveals 
all sabdas and arthas. Hence every act of discursive 
knowledge is impregnated with sabda. 

Nada is multiple, being unique in 'each individual, 
and is a product. Every animal soul, (pasu-dtman ). 
having a nature of its own, experiences its own nada 
which arises from anahata-bindu. 

VII 

The Saktas believe in the importance of self-realiza¬ 
tion as a means to mok§a. It is said to be of a determi¬ 
nate nature and expresses itself in the form of recognition 
(pratyabhijna). The sequence of the preliminary state' 
may be described as follows: 

('$) Indirect knowledge of the Self through hearing 
of the teaching of Agama on the part of a person gifted 
with all the qualifications necessary for knowledge, 'e.g. 
detachment etc. 

(n) Removal of doubts through reasoned thinking. 

(m) Direct knowledge or intuition of individual Self 
on removal of the false idea which has grown into a firm 
conviction regarding its identity with the body, etc. 
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( iv ) Lastly, the recognition. It relates to the inte¬ 
gral unity between the individual Self and the universal 
one made known through the scriptures. Recognition as 
thus produced' is destructive of ignorance lying at the 
root of worldly existence. 

The recognition is not erroneous but is a form of 
vikalpa like other acts of determinate knowledge. 

The indeterminate knowledge following from sama- 
dhi and the aforesaid recognition have the same object. 
But their difference is due to causal elements. In case 
of recognition the instrument in mind turned away from 
all objects other than the Self and aided by the presence 
in consciousness of the two objects indicated by the terms 
"I” and “He” in the judgment “I” and “He.” In know¬ 
ledge from samadhi no such presence is needed. The 
recognition “It is the same jar” has for its object ah 
integral substance. Thus the ordinary vikalpa having 
a jar, for instance, as its object and the recognition “It is 
the same jar”—have both the same object, but the result 
is different on account of difference in causal factors. 
The indeterminate knowledge is pure, ife the support 
of all vikalpas and is in conflict with none; so 
that it is incapable of destroying a vikalpa, like 
ignorance. 

The purity of indeterminate knowledge is due to its 
freedom from reflection. It is on the background of 
such pure knowledge that all possible determinations arise 
owing to appearance of different forms during sankalpa, 
just as on a clean mirror reflection emerges due to proxi¬ 
mity of the object reflected. 

The Saktas view ignorance not as absence of know¬ 
ledge like the Vaisesika nor as inexplicable like the 
Vedantin but as a form of sa-vikalpa-jfiana. The Agamas 
hold that the Supreme Self being of the nature of pure 
consciousness, what differentiates it from matter is its 
self-awareness (sphurad-ruputa) consisting in freedom 
(svatantrya), through which, as already shown, ignor- 
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ance ( avidya ) is manifested and through ignorance the 
world. 

Ignorance is two-fold, according as it is viewed as a 
cause or as an effect. As a cause it is non-manifestation 
of the fullness of one's own self. This fullness is charac¬ 
terized by freedom from the limitations of time, space 
and form, though it is true that even these elements 
which are manifested in the light of the Self cannot limit 
the latter. If the Self which is not limited by time mani - 
fests itself as so limited it is certainly a case !of non- 
manifestation of fullness or purnatva. This is the Sakta 
view of root-ignorance as already observed. As an effect, 
ignorance is the manifestation as Self of what is other 
than the Self, e.g. body, etc. It is only a leaf ( pallava) 
in the tree of Ignorance. 

Knowledge of the integral Self may be indirect when 
it follows from a hearing of its nature from the Agama 
taught by the Guru or direct wfyen it is derived immedia¬ 
tely from samadhi. Direct knowledge called vijnana can 
alone destroy the basis of mundane existence. Sense of 
identity with the body grows into vasana and becomes, 
tenacious on account of its long continuance and prevents 
direct knowledge, even when it flashes for a moment ini 
an impure mind, from producing a firm will ( sankalpa ). 
But when it follows from perfection in samadhi the re¬ 
quisite firmness is attained and it destroys the above 
valsana. There being a strong sense of identity with the 
body the direct knowledge of pure Self too is unable to 
overthrow ignorance and to effect moksa if it is obscured' 
by doubts and errors. 

Direct knowledge or vijnana is preceded by indirect 
knowledge. The place of samadhi is between the two. 
It is maintained that even indirect knowledge has its 
use, for samadhi cannot beget the desired result, i.e. 
direct knowledge as recognition in the ignorant who have 
had no direct knowledge. A man for instance, who has 
never heard about a gem and known it indirectly through 
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descriptions can not recognise it as a gem even when he 
sees it in the jeweller’s shop. Only he who has seen it 
can recognize it, provided that he attends to it. Hence 
natural samadhi cannot produce brahma-jhana in one 
who has not heard about Brahman. 

Advaita-jhana is very rare. It does not and cannot 
appear until the mind has been purified from the blind¬ 
ing effects of may a through the propitiation of one’s 
own divine Self, by means of meditation or upasana. The 
importance of divine grace descending on the soul and 
purifying it can not be overestimated. 

There is an order of progression in spiritual experi¬ 
ence. Svatantrananda in the Matrka-cakra-viveka points 
out that on the rise of pure knowledge the knowables be¬ 
come one with the senses in consequence of which the 
knowables as such begin to disappear. But as the world 
still continues, the sense of “thisness” as something exter¬ 
nal to the knower does not altogether vanish. The next 
position is that of Is vara when the motor-organs in which 
the movable objects are similarly absorbed become one 
with the cosmic body with which the subject as the 
agent is identified. The Yogiin in this stage is associated 
not only with an individual body but with the entire 
universe. In the state of Sada-siva which follows, the 
senses, in which the knowables have been absorbed, be¬ 
come one with the Self, the true subject. It represents 
a state of omniscience. In the Sakti stage, the universe 
body and the omniscient Self become unified—this is a 
condition of undisturbed equilibrium between spirit and 
matter (tit and a-tit). 
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It is a truism that every system of theocratic culture 
in India has behind it a consistently evolved system of 
philosophic thought. It is difficult, in the present ‘state 
of our knowledge, to have a definite idea of the number of 
such systems in ancient and medieaval times and even of 
the extent of literature comprised under each. Continued 
progress in researches in this field is likely to yield fresh 
materials favourable to the better understanding of the 
true history and philosophic value of these systems. The 
work known as under the name of ‘Tripurarahasya’ 
(Jncma hhanda) forms indeed a highly important docu¬ 
ment in the history of Indian philosophy, so far as the 
system of a section of the Sakta Tantra is concerned and 
should be appreciated from that point of view. 

The systematisation of Tantric philosophy, on its 
Sakta side, does not seem to have yet been seriously 
attempted. The Sarva Darsana Sangraha of Madhava- 
carya ignores the Sakta school altogether. So do the 
other compendia, earlier and later (e.g. §addariana 
Samuccaya of Haribhadra, Sarva Siddhanta Samgraka 
of Sankaracarya etc.). There are different lines of Sakta 
culture still in existence and' we have reason to believe 
that 'some at least' of these have preserved the philo¬ 
sophical tradition. The literature associated with the 
third Mahavidya, named Sodas! or Tripurasundari, is 
very extensive and presents several interesting features 
of Tantric literature. It is possible to construct a re¬ 
gular philosophy of the school out of the materials avail¬ 
able to us and in this work of reconstruction the present 
treatise will, it is hoped, prove to be substantially helpful. 

The Tripur,arahasya , which claims to treat lof the 
secrets of the Tripura culture in all its aspects, is said 
to consist of three sections viz. Mdhdtmya , Jnana and 
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Cary a. The Jnana khanda has been published at Benares 
in a new edition, 1 The M&katmya khanda of which (as 
of the Jnana khanda) we have an original manuscript m 
the Government Sanskrit College Benares, was entrusted! 
for publication to the publishers of the Chowkhambha 
Sanskrit Series, Benares. The third section is apparently 
lost, no trace of it having yet been found. It is an ex¬ 
tensive work of which the first two sections contain 2163 
and 6687 verses. 

The work iis attributed to one Haritayana and the 
commentary called Tdtpary acfapikd is from the pen of 
one Dravida Sri Nivasa, son of Vaidynatha Diksita, 
resident of the village of Mahapu§kara in the Dravida 
country. The Commentary was composed in 4932 Kali 
Era (1831 AT),). The text is in 22 chapters. 

The book i's in the form of a discourse delivered by 
Ilaritayana to N&rada. This discourse professes to be a 
reproduction of the teachings of Dattatreya to Parasu- 
rama and claims to be based on personal realisation and 
reason. 

The plan of the work may be thus summed up: 
Parasurama having heard Dattatreya’s lectures on the 
greatness of the Supreme Deity Tripura Sundari as em¬ 
bodied in the Mdkdtmya Khanda expressed a desire io 
the Master to be enlightened on the methods of worship 
for propitiating the Goddess. He was subsequently ini¬ 
tiated in due form into the mysteries of Tripura worship 
and practised penances for twelve years, under instruc¬ 
tions from his tutor, at a hermitage on the Mahendra hill 
in the South. In the course of his spiritual exercises the 
ultimate problems of life and reality began to trouble his 
mind, and being unable to reach a solution himself, he 
betook himself to the feet of his Guru for light and 
guidance. He had already heard a teaching on the sub- 

1 This section was originally published in open leaves. But the edition 
became scarce and the growing interest in Indian philosophical thought rendered 
a re-publication of the text necessary. 
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ject from Saqavarta, the great Avadhuta, on his discomfi- 
ture by Ramacandra in the Treta age, but he had not 
been able to realise it at the time. He requested the 
Master to explain to him the secrets of Samvarta’s lessons, 
so that his doubts might be dispelled for ever. Datta- 
treya s response to Parasurama’s question, interspersed 
with Parasurama’s cross-questions here and there, con¬ 
stitutes the body of the Jnctna Khanka. It would thus 
appear that the text of the Tri/pumrahmya which em¬ 
bodies the teachings of Haritayana to Narad a, represents 
an old traditional lore of secret science originally reveal¬ 
ed by Sanivarta and subsequently expounded by Datta- 
treya to Parasurama. 

The name Parasurama stands eminent among the 
votaries of Tripura. The Kalpa Sutra, treating of the 
secrets of the Tripura worship in ten khandas and con¬ 
taining 3 35 Sutras, is attributed to Parasurama who is 
described as a scion of the family of Bhrgu, a disciple of 
Siva and the son of Jamadagni and Renuka. This, des¬ 
cription of Parasurama implies that the Parasurama of 
the Tripura Rahasya is believed to be identical with the 
author of the Kalpa Sutras , though Pandit A. Maha- 
deva Sastri has, perhaps, rightly questioned this identity. 1 
The tradition has it that Dattatreya was the author of a 
Sarrrhita work in 18000 verses which was known under his 
own name (viz. Datta Samhita) . Parasurama studied' 
the extensive work and to bring its contents within easy 
reach of students, summarised it in a body of Sutras dis¬ 
tributed into fifty sections ( khandas). This contained 
6000 Sutras. The Samhita and the Sutra were both 
summed up, in the form of a dialogue between Datta¬ 
treya and Parasurama, by Sumedha (pupil of Parasu¬ 
rama). This tradition is found recorded in the Tripura - 
rahasya Mdhdtmya hhanda. 


1 Preface to the edition of the KaVpasuitras of Parasurama as published in 
the Gaekwad's Oriental series, No Sfc, in 19*8 (p. VIII). 
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It is evident that the work of Sumedha, who was of 
the Harita family and consequently known as Haritayana, 
is really to be identified' with the Tripurdrahasya itself 
rather than with the Kalpa Sutras of Parasurama as 
Lak§mana Ranade has done, 1 because the Parasurama 
Kalpa Sutra Ts not in the shape of a dialogue between Datta 
and Parasurama and is not attributed to Sumedha, 
whereas the Tripurdrahasya has the form of a similar 
dialogue 2 and is ascribed to Sumedha Haritayana. 

The line of Tripura worship is represented by several 
teachers. We have already referred to Dattatreya and 
Parasurama. The names of Durvasas, Agastya, Lopa- 
mudra and several others may be added in this connec¬ 
tion. Durvasas is associated with the authorship of a 
Mahimnah Stotra of the Goddess, where he is described 
in the colophon as Sakalagamacarya. Nityananda, who 
wrote a commentary on the above stotra, says that 
Durvasas alias Krodha Rhatfaraka is really identical with 
Siva Himself, who is the Master of the teachers of all the 
Agamas ( sakalagamacdryacakravarti ), born from the 
womb of Anurupa. 3 

The Supreme Goddess is variously named as Tripuril, 
Sundari, Lalita, Sodasi, Sri Vidya, Kamesavri 3 , etc. She 
is called Tripura, in as much as Her body consists of three 
Saktis, viz. Erahrai, Vai'spavi and Raudri. 4 The 
Tripurdrahasya speaks of Her in the following term: 
tripuranantasaktyaikyarupinl sarvasaksinj/ 
sa citih sarvatah purna paricchedavivarjanat// 

1 Preface to Parahtrama Kalpasutrds , p X. 

a P Laxmana was well aware of the weakness of his arguments, for he admits 
that the Kalpa i Sulbas is not in a dialogue form. He adds however that the 
concluding passage of the work shows that it is a dialogue between the Master 
and his pupil. (Ibid), 

3 But it must be pointed out that there appears to be nothing in the text 
of the Sutras to warrant this inference, 

lha khalu sakalagamacaryacakravaiti saksat siva eva. 
anurupagarbhasambhutah krodhabhat tarakakhya durvasa mahamumh. 

4 See Purascarydmma Sundari Stava, (p, 20) 
kadacid adya lalita pumrupa krsnavigraha/ 
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The partial appearance of the Self as thus occurring 
is known as vahyavabhasah, because such appearance 
implies the manifestation of what may be described as 
empty space which is other than the Self. Remembering 
that Caitanya is all-embracing and can have nothing out¬ 
side it —for if there were any such thing it would not 
shine out and would, therefore, be non-existent—what 
is popularly called the external is indeed' only a reflection 
on Caitanya' as on a mirror. When the universe comes 
into being it does so only as an image within the unique 
Self. The universe as such is varied but underlying it 
is pure and simple unity of Caitanya revealing itself to 
the eye of diligent search (anusandkcma ). The mani¬ 
festation of the universe,—due to the Free Will (svtitan- 
try a) of the Absolute,—is thus a process of Abhasa and 
for the initiation of this process nothing beyond the 
play of the Will is needed. The material and efficient 
causes, supposed' to be necessary for every product, are 
held unnecessary. 

The peculiar metaphysical position of the Tantra 
consists in the theory of Abhasa, which is consistent with 
this position. It rejects the Vivartavada of Neo- 
Vedanta, because the world is not originally a false ap¬ 
pearance due to Error. It is real in the same way as an 
image is real, but it has no existence apart from the 
medium in which it is manifested. Its existence i,s only 
the existence of the medium. To the Vedantist the world 
appears as such to the ignorant owing to his ignorance 
and in the last analysis it is resolved into Maya which 
is not identical with Brahman and is material; but to a 
Tantrist the world is real and is the expression of the Cit 
Sakti or Free Will of the Lord and is really spiritual in 
essence like the Lord Himself. In the last resort it turns 
back into the Cit Sakti which is never withdrawn, for 
the Will ( svdtantrya ) remains, even after the world has 
disappeared. The Vedanta system has had to fall back 
on the doctrine of Vivarta, because it denies in a sense 
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svatantrya to Pure Caitanya. The first stadium of crea¬ 
tion is thus an Abhasa. The second stage which repre¬ 
sents the subsequent condition shows how the Cit Sakti, 
already appearing ( abhdsamdna ) in the Pure Caitanya, 
further progresses. Maya emerges on the scene now 
and the Vivarta is the logical outcome. The third stage 
marks how Maya becomes productive. This is the Pari- 
nama or Evolution which gets on till the bhutas spring 
into manifestation. The fourth stage which represents 
creation out of the bhutas is known as Arambha or 
physico-chemical process of genesis. From the supreme 
standpoint of Tantra, however, the entire creation is an 
Abhasa. 

As thus realised She is the external and supreme 
truth beyond all limitations consequent on time and 
space. She is the essence of Caitanya and i!s called 
Lalita owing to transcendent charms. The Sakti-San - 
gama Tantra observes that it is this Lalita which assumes 
the form of Krsna as "'Purusa. 1 

Sundari is one of the ten Mahavidyas (Mun^amaM 
TantraPafala-I ). It is said that the ten vi,dyas 
combined form a Mahavidya, but So<jasi is a Mahavidyal 
by Herself. The Tcxjiala Tantra (Pafala- 1) calls Maha- 
Tripurasundari by the name of Pancaim with Siva 
(five-faced) as Her Bhairava. The SaJcti-Sangama 
however ( Purascarydrnava pp. 13-14) makes Lalitesvara 
Her Bhairava. This is different from Tripura Bhairava 
(or Vi'karala, the companion of Chinna) and Ghora 
Bhairava (i.e. Kala Bhairava the companion of Dhu- 
mavati). i 

The system teaches that the Supreme Reality is of 


i Tliis is the view of the &aki& SaUgema Tantra. But in the Vaisnavism 
associated with the name of Sri Caitanya, Lalita is represented, not as identical 
with Krsna—which position is reserved for Radlia—but as a Sakti, whose function 
is to preside over Nikufija, where the eternal sport of the Divine couple takes 
place and from where all are shut out. cf. RadhStattvamdMnidM for further 
particulars, 
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the nature of Pure Intelligence, which is self-luminous 
and unaffected by the limitations of time, space and 
causality. It has absolute freedom (punia svdtantrya)' 
in as much as its Power or Will ( sankalpa ) is unrestricted. 
This Power is really identical with the Essence of Cai- 
tanya and remains either involved in it or expresses itself 
as its inalienable property. In the technical phraseology 
of the Sastra it is known as Vimarsa or Krpa and is an 
eternal attribute of Caitanya. The freedom referred to 
above implies that the Essence of consciousness h free 
from vikalpas and is fundamentally distinct from matter. 
The Caitanya is' free as it does not depend on anything 
else for its own revelation of matter. 

The power exists in a two-fold condition. What is 
generally known as creation or dissolution is in reality 
consequent on the manifestation of this Power or on its 
abeyance. It always functions, but its function is some¬ 
times (e.g. during the creative period') expressed as the 
manifestation of the universe till now absorbed in and 
identified with the Essence of Reality and at other times, 
expressed as self-manifestation alone. 

The Supreme Reality of the Agamas would thus 
seem to differ in a sense from the Brahman of Vedanta. 
Though both are essentially of the nature of Intelligence 
there is a fundamental distinction between the two. The 
Absolute of the Tantra is endowed with Power which is 
held to be identical with itself and by virtue of which It is 
described as the Free Agent (svatantra kartta). Free¬ 
dom to act forms the essence of Caitanya. In other 
words, according to the Tan trie viewpoint, Siva and 
' Sakti are aspects of one and the same reality. But in 
the current non-dualistic school of Vedanta, Brahman, 
which as in this Tantra is described as of the nature of 
Pure Consciousness, is no better than an actionless Locus 
(AdMkarana) on which the Power, which is attached to 
It mysteriously and is neither identical with nor distinct 
from It, plays. It is conceived as a pitha or passive 
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background in relation to the active power operating on 
It. The Sakti, called Maya in the Vedanta school, is not 
thus of the nature of Brahman but is material ( anirva- 
canlyd ), though it is held to be, of course mysteriously, 
subservient to it. But as conceived in the Tantra, Sakti 
or Pure Freedom is absolutely non-material. The term 
Cit Sakti used to denote this power implies its spiritual 
essence. 

What in the Tantras is known as Vahyabhasa, or 
the manifestation of a non-ego ( anahambhdva) within 
# the Pure Ego (Suddkatma) but appearing as external to 
it, is the Radical Nescience (Mulavidya) of Vedanta. 
This non-ego is the so-called Avyakta (Unmanifest) or 
Jada Sakti (Matter). But the Freedom or the Spiritual 
Power (Cit Sakti) of the Lord, as described in the Tan¬ 
tras, is beyond the Nescience referred to above, and to 
this Power the Advaita Vedanta seems to be a stranger. 

In a's much as the Avidya itself or the Material 
Power is a product of the Spiritual Power which is the 
ultimate source of all existence, there is no discrepancy in 
the statement* often found in Tan trie literature, that 
this Power has three distinct states of its existence: — 
(a) During the universal dissolution when the Self 
is free from all vikalpas, the Sakti exists a’s Pure Cit Sakti 
or Cit Prakrtii. 

’ (6) When the vikalpas are on the point of merg¬ 
ing—when though there is no vikalpa as such there is yet 
a tendency in the direction of vikalpas—the Sakti is call¬ 
ed Maya Sakti or Jada Prakrti. 

(c) But when the vikalpas are fully developed and 
materially become dense the Sakti appears as Avidya. 

It has already been observed that the appearance of 
the universe follows upon the self-expression of the 
Divine Power and the Cosmic End follows from the with¬ 
drawal of the self-same Power. 

After the period of Cosmic Night is over, the Will of 
the Lord, in co-operation with the mature adpsta of Jivas, 
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manifests only partially, as it were, the essence of the 
Self, whereby the Self is revealed als limited. 

The appearance of limitation is thus the emergence 
of not-self, known as Avidya or Jada Sakti, called also 
by the name of Void ( mnya ), or Prakyti, Absolute Nega¬ 
tion or Darkness (iamah), or Akdsa. This is the first' 
stage in the order of creation and represents the first limi¬ 
tation imposed on the Limitless. 1 The erroneous belief, 
generated through the Freedom of the Lord—the Self— 
that the Ego is partial ( aikadeMka ) and not full and uni¬ 
versal (puma), is responsible for the appearance of this^ 
something which being a portion of the Self is yet outside 
of it and free from self-consciousness and is described as 
not-self or by any other name as shoWn above. 

Thus the Supreme Reality splits itself spontaneously, 
as it were, into two sections, one appearing as the subject 
and the other as the object. The Purnahanta which is the 
essence of Supreme Reality disappears after this cleavage: 
the portion to which limited egoism attaches being the 
subject and the other portion free from egoism the object. 
The object as thus making its appearance is the Unmani¬ 
fest (Avyakta) Nature from which the entire creation 
emanates and which is perceived by the subject as dis¬ 
tinct from itself. 

It has been observed that Caitanya is of the nature 
of Self-luminous Light (sphurat prakasa ), which may 
shine on itself ( sviatma ), in which case it is known as 
Ahantd , I-ness or may rest on non-ego (andtmd) and 
express itself as Idanta or This-ness. The essence of 
Caitanya consists in the fact that the light (prakasa) is 
always confined to itself. This universal Ego or T stands 
behind all dualism. The Supreme Ego is universal, as 
there is nothing to limit (pariccheda) or to differentiate 
(vydvftti) it, (and the entire visible universe exists in 

1 It should always be borne in mind that the Absolute suffers no change, not 
even when through its powei it assumes Umitatlion. It remains always pure 
and undivided, although to those whose vision is dimmed it appears as multiple. 
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identity with it. But this characteristic by its very 
nature is absent from Matter (Ja<Ja), which is not self¬ 
manifest. Just as light and heat co-exist in fire, in the 
same way universal Ahanta and Freedom or Sakti co¬ 
exist in Caitanya; This freedom is Maya which though 
essentially identical with Caitanya ( oidekarupa) brings 
out varieties of an infinite kind, but in bringing out this 
variety it does not in the least swerve from the Essence. 

The appearance of the universe in Pure Caitanya is 
the action of Avidya, which has three distinct stages: 

(a) The first is the germinal state ( bijdvastha) , when 
the material power, which is still in its earliest phase of 
manifestation, is pure. Matter does not assert itself at' 
this stage and consequently there is no differentiation in 
experience. In other words, it does not yet appear as 
distinct from Caitanya, though potentially it exists. This 
stage is represented by the five pure Tattvas, viz., Siva, 
Sakti, Sadasiva, Suddhavidya and Isvara. 

(£) The Avidya, which has been described above as 
being the Caitanya in its limited appearance as an object 
external to the subject is called Siva. In pure Caitanya, 
owing to the play of its own Will, an infinite number of 
limited aspects (svan£a) arises. These are mutually 
distinct. From this point of view to every limited aspect 
of Cit there is a corresponding object external to it 
(vahyabhasa) , but to the Unlimited Cit or Pure Self 
(Puma Atmd=Paraswa ) there is no externality. The 
universal ( sdmdnya ) common to all the pure and limited 
Cit aspects referred to above is called Siva-tattva. This 
tattva is thus a samanya holding within it all the visesas 
but Para-Siva or the Pure Self is transcendent and 
above both samanya and vise$a. Hence Sivatattva may 
be more properly described as Pure Caitanya in its 
general but conditioned form, free from all vikalpas and 
is to be distinguished from the Absolute proper. 

(n) The appearance of Siva ( paricchimianirvikalpa- 
cit) as Aham is called Sakti. Although this self-presenta- 
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tive character (aharfrbhasana) is in the essence of Cit, so 
that there can be, in fact, no differentiation between Siva 
and Sakti as such, the Cit is nevertheless known as Siva 
in so far as it is free from all vise§as and as Sakti 
by virtue of its characteristic self-awareness 
{ahaifibkdsana ). 

(m)When the self-presentation (ahainbhasana) is no 
longer confined to the Self but is extended to the not- 
self or the object (mahdsimya) external to the Self it is 
known as Sadasiva, This state marks the identification 
of the Self with the not-self in the form “Aham eva id'am> 
and indicates predominance of spirit over matter. 

(it;) But when matter prevails and the conscious¬ 
ness assumes the form “idam aharn” the state is techni¬ 
cally called Xsvara. 

(t>) The term Suddha Vidya is reserved for the state 
which represents an equality in the presentation of the 
subjective and objective elements in consciousness. 

(b) The second stage in the evolution of Avidya, 
described as ankuravastha, represents a further develop¬ 
ment of difference or materiality, when the subtle products 
of matter and spirit make their appearance. In this 
mixed condition both spirit and matter are equally per-< 
dominant and the seven mixed (misra) tattvas, viz. 
Maya, JCala, Vidya, Raga, Kala, and Niyati reveal 
themselves. 

(i) The confirmation of difference due to the Free 
Will of the Supreme, which characterises the second stage, 
has the effect of reversing the normal relation between 
spirit and matter. Thus while in the first stage describ¬ 
ed above Spirit or Cit Sakti dominates matter or Jada 
Sakti which exists in a rudimentary state, merged in 
Spirit or Self, the second stage shows the preponderance 
of matter over spirit. Consciousness loses its supremacy 
and becomes a quality inherent in the material subject. 
All this is due to the emergence and development of 
bhedasamkalpa in Caitanya. This material subject— 
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which is matter prevailing over spirit and related to it 
as a substance to its quality—is called Maya. 

(ii-vi) The five aspects of Maya are the five so- 
called kancukas which are the five eternal Saktis of 
Para Siva in a limited form. The obscuring power of 
Maya acts as a veil, as it were, upon the Omnipotence, 
Omniscience, Self-Contentment, Eternity and Freedom 
of the Supreme Self and thus acting is known as Kala, 
Vidya, Raga, Kala and Niyati respectively, 

(vii) The Pure Self as obscured by Maya and its 
•fivefold activities appears as Furusa with its limitation of 
action, knowledge, contentment, eternity and freedom. 

(c) The third or grossest stage in the evolution of 
A vidya is represented by the dense products of the mixed 
tattvas, where matter is overwhelmingly strong. This 
stands for the group of the twenty-four tattvas, from 
the Primary Prakrti down to Prithvi, constituting the 
material order. 

Prakrti, with which the lower creation begins, is 
indeed the assemblage (samasti) of the vasanas of all 
persons with various and beginingless karmans: it may 
be fitly described as the body of the Karman Samskaras 
of the Jivas, cons : dered as inhering in Cit Sakti or Sell, 
This Karma-Vasana or Prakrti is three-fold according as 
the experience, which is the moral outcome of this vasana, 
is pleasant or painful or of the nature of a comatose 
condition in which neither pleasure nor pain is felt. 

The Vasanas exist in a twofold condition, as Avyakta 
when they lie unmanifest in dreamless sleep or as Citta 
when they manifest themselves in dreams and wakeful 
states. In the dreamless state there can be no experience 
of pleasure and pain, because the mature karmans having 
been worked off through experience, the others which are 
not yet ripe are not ready for fructification. It is a fact 
that karmans, when they are matured by time, cause the 
Jnana-sakti of the conscious Self to move outwards and 
have contact with the objective world. In a state of 
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sleep such movement is naturally absent. But the pro¬ 
cess of time, during which the sleep continues, acts on 
the karmans and matures some of them, so that the 
Jnana-sakti is allowed to come in touch with the external 
objects or with their semblances and sleep is over. The 
Sakti as thus qualified by the body of Karma-Vasanas 
leading to contact with the objects and consequent enjoy¬ 
ment (bhoga) is known as Citta. 

The Citta differs according to the difference of 
Puru§a but it is one with Prakrti in dreamless sleep. Thus 
the Citta may be viewed as Purusa or as Prakrti accord-*, 
ing as the conscious (citi) or unconscious ( avyakta ) ele¬ 
ment prevails in it. It is not, therefore, a distinct cate¬ 
gory, but falls either under Purusa or under Prakrti. 



THE SYSTEM OF CAKRAS ACCORDING TO 
GORAKgANATHA 

The system of mystic culture introduced by Gork- 
§anatha does not seem to have spread widely through the 
educated classes, so that although about a millenium has 
passed since this great man appeared, his preachings have 
remained till today almost a sealed book to many. The 
Gorak$a Sataha and GoraJc$a Paddhati are two of the few 
Sanskrit works published which profess to give an exposi¬ 
tion of this teacher’s instructions. The Hafhayoga Pra - 
dlpiha also belongs to his school, but it deserves to be 
supplemented. 

We propose to deal in a separate paper on the basis 
of mss. and 1 printed books (in Hindi and Sanskrit), with 
the entire system of mystic culture associated with Gorak- 
Sanatha, both historically and philosophically. Here we 
must confine ourselves to the system of Cakras or intra- 
organic centres of spiritual energy recognised by Gorak- 
§anatha. Our description will be based on a manuscript 
of Vairdfa Purdna and 1 on an old coloured chart (obtain¬ 
ed accidentally from a local gentleman interested in this 
Panth representing the human body containing the 
spinal column with the various centres painted and duly 
located. It will be found that this arrangement differs 
widely from the current notions both of the Hathayoga 
school and of the Tantras. 

sfssf: sfcjjc 

First of all in the perineum we have the adhara cakra 
(coloured red 1 ) presided over by Ganesa-natha with his 
two powers, viz. siddhi and buddhi. This is identical 
with the well-known muladhara of the Tantras. But the 
next centre, called mahapadma cakra controlled by Nlla- 
natha is unknown elsewhere. The third, the svadhMMna 
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cakra (coloured 1 yellow), is in the genital region and has 
Brahma for its deity and Savitr! for the power. 

Between this and the mapipura there are three dis¬ 
tinct centres, viz. saddala (called also the suqumna 
cakra), garbha (in the garbhasthdna) andkupdalim (in 
the region adjoining the waist and presided over by fire). 
Besides bare names and vague localisation we do not find 
statement of any further detail about these psychic vehi¬ 
cles. The mapipura is situated in -the navel and has 
Visnu for its d'evata, Above this is supposed to exist the 
so-called lihga cakra, of which, again no particulars are 
given. Higher still, in the pericarp of the anahata, is the 
seat of mind {memos). 

The anahata itself is the heart and looks like a lotus 
with twelve petals, emitting a white radiance around. 
The presiding god of the cakra is /named 'Mahadeva 
(Rudra Natha in the ms.) and the power is Uma. The 
r$i is called Hiranyagarbha. This corresponds to the 
causal body, dreamless Isleep, pasyanti vak and Sama 
Veda. 

The next higher cakra is of course visuddha in the 
throat. It is a sixteen-petalled lotus, with smoky colour, 
presided over by Jiva and Adyh Sakti. The r§i is Virat. 
It corresponds to the causal body, dreamless sleep, para- 
vak, Atharvana Veda, Jalandhara-bandha and sayujya 
mukti. 

The prana cakra which is a thirty-two petalled lotus 
of bright hue {vddyotavamaprabhd) and is controlled 1 by 
Prananatha and Parama Sakti, is seated 1 near the region 
of the throat ( galasthdna) } It forms the tenth aper¬ 
ture -of the human body. Of the four cakras above 
visuddha and below ajna the second one is abala cakra, 
furnished with thirty-two lobes shining like the rising 
sun ( arunoddyotaprabha) presided by Fire. The exact 
site of the cakra is not mentioned. From what is said 


* This apparently is the so-called kanthakupa mentioned in the Yogasutra, S-SO, 
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it appears that it is seated where the three granting viz. 
Brahma, Vi§$u and Iiudra, unite (trigrantkisthdna), and 
is very intimately connected with kala cakra and yogini 
cakra. The civuka cakra is somewhere in the facial 
region, apparently near the chin, and is formed like sun¬ 
like lotus of thirty-four lobes, presided by Prana and 
Saras vati. All the devas have their seats within the lotus. 
Its r$i is named Krodha. All languages, indeed human 
speech itself, are supposed to have their origin here. The 
balavan cakra is just below the ajna, in the nasal region 
and looks like a three-petalled lotus of red, white and 
dark colour. This place is described as triveni, being the 
confluence of the three stream's of Ganga, Yamuna and' 
Sarasvati represented in the body by the three nadis, viz. 
i<Ja, pingala and susumna. The presiding god of this 
cakra its Pranava and the power Susumna. The state¬ 
ment that this place is associated 1 with the three 
matras of Pranava (viz. a-u-m) becomes thus intelligible. 
The name of its r§i, is given as Mahahahkara. 1 

The famous ajna cakra (called also ani cakra in the 
ms.) which is in the centre of the space between the two 
brows, is a diamond-like ( manihyavarnaprabha ) lotus of 
two petals, presided by Hamsa devata and Susumna sakti 
It corresponds to the vijnana state and anupama vak, 
and to the half matra of Pranava. « 

The karnamula cakra within the auricular region, 
is a thirty-six lobed lotus of mixed colour (dark and 
yellow). The presiding god and power are Nada and 
Sruti respectively. It is the seat of the thirty-six 
matrkas. 

The Triveni cakra, above the brows, i!s a twenty-six 
lobed circle with Akaia as its r$i. This is the real triveni, 
but how this place is connected with the balavan cakra 
lower down is nowhere stated. 


1 Could this term mean the Purna’hanta or Paimhanta of the T!nka and 
Tripura systems of philosophy ? 
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The Candra cakra is in the forehead and consists of 
thirty-two 1 lobes with a colour between white and red'. 2 
It is presided by the Moon and Amrta 3 Sakti. The r§i is! 
Manas (mind) with its sixteen kalaJS. It is said that the 
sun goes to this lunar mansion to drink nectar. 

This centre is very closely related to another cakra— 
amrta cakra almost in the same region, probably a little 
upwards. Its devata and sakti are identical with those 
of the preceding cakra but the r$i is Atma rather than 
Manas. It is from here that nectar is constantly flow¬ 
ing, this place is described as the abode of Gayatri named 
Kamadhenu (lit. wish-giving cow), figured like a milch 
cow with four teats, viz. ambika, lambika, ghanfika and 
talika. It has a human face with intoxicant look ( mada- 
netra), a peacock’s tail, a horse’s neck (gnija), an 1 
elephant’s tusk ( mnda ), a tiger’s arms (hastamrdula ), 
a cow’s horns, and wings consisting of Lila Brahma and 
Ham§a. It is a strange figure. It is from the udder of 
this ‘cow’ that nectar is perpetually streaming down. The 
Khecari, Viparltakaram, and other mudras are some of 
the- devices intended to check the downward flow of this 
blissful current. The Yogin who has obtained access to 
this cakra and abides here becomes immortal and is free 
from the effects of Time. 

Next is the brahmadvara cakra, located above the 
forehead and Ishining with its hundred petals like the 
many-coloured rainbow, and beyond this is the seat of 
the akula kundalim—a lotus of six hundred petals bright 
like the newly risen sun. 

On crossing this, one comes up to the Brahmarandhra 
in the cranium ( murdhtistihana ), with its multi-coloured 
thousand petals. This is the so-called Sahasrara of the 
mystic literature—aim and end of all spiritual progress 
It is here that the Guru and the Caitanya-Sakti reside. 


1 Sixteen lobes, according to the Serpent Power, p 146. 

2 White only according to the Ms 

3 Amada Sakti according to the Ms. 
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One would naturally expect that the series of cakras 
would come to an end here. But the picture on which 
the above account is based mentions six cakras more be¬ 
yond the sahasrar a, viz. (a) urdharandhra, (6) bhramara 
guha, (o) akunthapllha punyagara, (d) kolhata, 
(e) vajradanda, and (/) niradhara paramajyotiscakra. 
The urdharandhra called talucakra in the ms. is seated 
in the talima and is a sixty-four lobed cakra, presided 
by Gorak§anatha and Siddhanta Sakti, This statement 
is interesting as it gives us an idea of what the followers 
•of the path thought in connection with the founder of 
their school. The bhramara-guha also called alakha he., 
alak§ya cakra (called brahma cakra 1 in the ms.) is the 
place where samadhi-yoga ensues, and prana and manas 
cease to work. The lotus is described' as furnished with' 
ten million of lobes and wonderfully brilliant. The pre-< 
siding god of the centre is Alaksyanatha, the Sakti called 
Mayd (=Mahamaya? Akala in the ms.) and the r§i 
Mahavispu. 

The next higher cakra, with an equal number of 
lobes, has Akalanatha as devata, Akalesvari as Sakti and 1 
Akala as 

The kolhata cakra is in the sikhamapdala and 
corresponds to the Vaikuntha of the Vai§navas and 
Kailasa of the Saivas. Both the devata and the sakti 
are named Ananta. 2 The ms. calls the region a road to 
the highest void {faramasimyaradrga). 

The description of vajradanda is not very clear. It 
is said to be, as I understand it, in the form of a columa, 
vast (mahavisdla), lustrous (tejahpunjaprabhd) and long 
( dirgha )., 

The final cakra is in the niralambasthana, with an 


1 According to the Ms. Brahmacakra is really within the Bhramaraguha 
and consists of J08 lobes m which the great Maumns are incessantly occupied 
with the repetition of Ajapa. 

2 The Ms. calls the Devata Acmlyanatha and the Sakti AvyaktS. 
a.t. SO 
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infinite number of lobes, colours, matrkas, devas and 
worlds. This is the highest seat of the Gurudeva. 

Beyond this is a series of twenty voids of which 
nothing is said. The ms. observes that the final liberation 
takes place in the great void (paramaktnyasthdna) 
above twenty-one brahmandas. Transcending the great 
void the Yogin becomes eternally free from ‘coming and 
going’ i.e., the wheel of birth and death. 1 

We have tried to reproduce above with as much 
fidelity to the understood meaning .p| Jthe chart as 
possible the account of the Gorakhpanthis concerning^ 
the arrangement and function of the various cakras. But 
as the chart was on an old canvas with the figures ren¬ 
dered indistinct by time and the notes appended generally 
vague, illegible and sometimes totally unintelligible, it 
ils quite likely That mistakes and in some places even 
confusion have been left unnoticed. It is sure never¬ 
theless that the general presentation of the scheme is 
unimpeachable. 

Taking it as we find iit there is no doubt that the 
ideas of this school differed in many points from those 
of the Tantras on the same subject. The question of the 
total number of cakras may be left aside for the present. 2 
Tor we are aware that there are several hidden ( gupta ) 
cakras which are not ordinarily counted; and very often 
a certain number of cakras, considered minor from one’s 
own point of view, is supposed to form a connected’ whole 
There are other reasons also which would explain the 
difference of the number in different systems. The actual 
description of a particular cakra is more important to a 
student for purposes of comparative studies. But even 


1 sa ca yog! tisthati yuge yuge jyotih sametya. 

2 The Svacchanda Sangraha, according to Bh-askara’s report ( Lalit&sahasra - 
ndTna-bhasya p. 53) speaks of 32 cakras. ef. also Advaita Martantla as reported 
m Avalon, The Serpent Power, pp. 169 170, and in Shakti and SMkta (2nd 
Edition), p. 409 
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here there are certain fatal limitations. For instance, 
the same cakra may not look exactly alike to different 
sadhakals. The personal sankalpa of the aspirant, either 
conscious or sub-conscious, and that of his Guru go a 
great way towards determining the nature of the vision. 
The reality observed is, in a certain sense only ideal. 

Entering into details we may observe that the sahas- 
rara is not supposed to form the highest limit; there are 
stages beyond. With this we may compare the accounts 
of the Radhasoami sect who also hold more or less the 
same views. 

The manascakra as described here embodies thirty- 
two lobes, while, elsewhere it i!s Isaid to be six-petalled 
(Dr. B. N. Seal— The Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus , p. 221; Avalon: The Serpent Power , p. 145). 

Regarding akulakundalinl it may be said that the 
Tantrists locate it within tlhe moon of consciousness 
which forms the pericarp of the downward-facing sahas- 
rara and is situated' in the transcendent heaven ( para - 
vyoman )—a technical term for a part of the cerebral 
region. 1 The contact of kula with this akula is the im¬ 
mediate cause of the flow of nectar (sudhasrdva). While 
Goraksanatha holds that the nectar flows from the amrta 
cakra above the moon, Bhaskara considers that it flows 
from the akula which is within the moon. 

The name of bhramara guha is to be found men¬ 
tioned in the literature connected with the names of 
Kabir, Radhasvami etc., but nowhere is its function 
clearly stated. The Sutasamhita and Bodhasara use the 
term vaguely in the sense of brahmarandhra. This so- 
called 1 cave is in reality a hole or rather a hollow which' 
appears to -view when one gazes into the centre of the 
‘kutastha’. The entrance to this hollow is brilliantly 

1 dvadasantam lalatordham kapjdordhvavasfuiakarn/ 
dvayangtdordham sirode sam param vyoma praklrkitam// 

Quoted by Bhaskara in his Varwasyd Rahawja (Jcomm. on Verse 51), p. 94 
(Cal. Edition). 
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dark, but it is surrounded by a luminous ring of rays 
The powers of obscuration (dvarcma) and dissipation 
(vik$epa) are isaid to guard this entrance, so that they 
try to screen up and throw off the gazer. It is only when 
the power of introvision is produced after the generation 
of pure magnetism within the body through strict con¬ 
tinence, pure food etc., and /through the cultivation of 
the moral virtues of selflessness, forbearance etc. and 
' through the action of prana that one can expect to gaze 
at this hollow without fear of avarana and 1 viksepa. At 
this state mere gazing makes ’the mouth of the cave wide 
open and every tattva is illuminated. 

In the chart, the prana cakra is described as the tenth 
avenue of the human body. This aperture is usually 
closed in men, so that the body is, as a rule, likened to a 
“city with nine gates” (cf. navadvdre pure dehi — Gita) 
only. But a steady process of psychic discipline helps 
to open this avenue through which the jiva of the krama- 
mukti-upasaka passes away along the ray of the sun 
into the solar region called also Brahmaloka and thence 
with the dawn of knowledge is absorbed in Brahman. 
The medulla oblangata (mastaka granthi) above the 
visuddha cakra, is one of the sites where the three na<Jis 
are united. From here the susumna enters into the skull, 
and the other two nadis, viz. i<Ja and pingala, pass along 
the right and 1 left sides of the forehead and meet together 
and are joined with the susumna between the two eye¬ 
brows. From there the i<}a goes to the left nostril and 
the pingala to the right. From the medulla the susumna 
is bifurcated: (1) one line passes below the brain and in 
a rather oblique course comes to the eyebrow whence with 
a slightly upward bend pierces the pericarp of the ajha 
and unites with i<Ja land pingala., Then It comes out, 
and running straight up crosses a very subtle hole within 
the interior of the central region of the forehead and hang¬ 
ing down to some distance takes a curve and goes right 
up penetrating the sahasrara and 1 entering the brahma- 
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randhra. 1 (2) Another line goes up direct from the 
medulla and through the interior of the skull extends to 
the sikhara. With a slight curve it enters the brahma- 
randhra* The mouth of this line of the susumna which 
is in the brahmarandhra remains usually closed, while 
that of the first line is open. Consequently the hollows 
of the two lines are not in union. While passing away 
from the body the Yogin gets the 'closed mouth of the 
susumna opened, on which the two holes mentioned above 
become unified. This is what is usually known by the 
name of the “tenth avenue”. In the Amaraugha Sdsana, 
however, the tenth aperture is identified with the mouth 
of the sankhim which is a hollow behind the front-tooth 
(rajadanta); and the Kankalamalini Tantra locates the 
brahmarandhra just below the sankhim. 2 


1 See introduction to the Brnnava OiB, In the Serpent Power ; p. ISO, the 
su^umna is said to terminate at the Iwelve-pelalled lotus m the periearp of 
Sahasrkra. The Marsala Brdhmanopanigad and its Mja Yoga Bhasya refer to the 
sufumipa as ending in the brahmarandhra (Mys. Ed. p. 0). 

2 tasmin randhre visargam ca nityanandam niranjanam/ 
tadurdhe sarikhinl devl sr§tisthityantakarrnV/ 
brahmarandhraip tatah smrlam// 



VIRGIN WORSHIP 


The Mahakalasamhita says that the best way of 
propitiating Siva is to worship a virgin (kumarf) and to 
feed her. The Kaulas are to worship her in the night and 
the Smartas in the afternoon. The virgin should be well- 
bathed, well-draped in a piece of multi-coloured cloth 
and well-decorated. She must be one whose heart ha^ 
not yet been even touched with passion and who has 
not fallen into love. She must be of 7, 8, or 9 years of 
age, of fair complexion, of noble birth, 'and with her 
parents living. She must not be deformed in body, long¬ 
haired, with protruding teeth or betrothed to anybody 
(vagdatta). 

In the Ydmala , a virgin is said to be of three kinds, 
vfe. Para, Apara and Parapara. The (virgin was the 
'sole Existence before the creation of the universe and is 
therefore known by the name of Adyasakti or Primal 
Energy (Adya). 

Names of the virgin from the 1st to the 16th year 
are as given below—Sandhya, Sarasvati, Tridhamurti, 
Kalika, Subhaga, lima, MalinT, Kubjika, Kala-Sam- 
gharsha, Aparajita, Rudrani, ? Bhairavi, Mahalak$mi, 
Kulanayika, K§etrajna and Canglika. 

As for the mode of her worship the Mahdhdla- 
samMtd says that the virgin is to be conducted respect¬ 
fully with music and entertainments to the door of the 
hall of worship. The number of virgins to be worshipped 
must be an odd number, either 5 or 7 or 9 or even 11 
Of these the fairest one is to be considered as the primary 
(Mukhya) one, but if many maidens are not available 
one will do. In kamya and naimittika pujas only one 
is needed, while in the autumnal worship a large number 
is a necessity. They are to be kept standing in a row 
with their eyes cast down. The worshipper is to regard 
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tiie mukhya as identical with the Goddess herself, take 
up a cup of wine, and go through the process of prana- 
yama„ bhutapasarana (expulsion of evil spirits), obesi- 
ance to Guru and Ganesa and digbandhana. He is then 
to wash her feet, place the water on his head and rub her 
feet, with the corner of his own wearing garment. With 
unbroken rice (ak$ata) he should then perform the cere¬ 
mony for removing the obstacles {vighnotmrana ). The 
ceremonies for expelling the evil influences ( bhutd - 
pasdrana and vighnotsdrana) have to be performed 1 once 
again, the reason being that many minor gods and god¬ 
desses enter the hall of worship together with the Virgin 
Goddess to seemlier; and veiy often they create disturb¬ 
ances. The worshipper has to take with his left hand the 
right hand of the maiden, step forth with his right foot 
planted first on the ground and lead the line of the mai¬ 
dens on into the hall, uttering five verses in her praise: 
Tvam amba jagatam adye jagadadhararupini &c. 

The worship of the mukhya is enough to please the 
rest. This is followed by an act of offering to the minor 
gods. Then follows kumarmyasa. The names of the 18 
maiden's and their respective seats in the body: Maha- 
‘candra Yogesvari, SiddhikaralT, Siddhitvikarali, Mahant a 
marl (??), Vajrakapalinl, Mundamalini, Affaha- 
sini, Candakapalim, Kalacakresvari, Guhyakali, Katya- 
yani, Kamakhya, Camunda, Siddhilak$mi, Kubjika, 
Matangl, Candesvari and Kaumari. Their respective 
seats: head (sirah), face (mukha), eyes, ears, nostiils, 
cheeks, lines of teeth, shoulders, heart, arms, belly 
(jathara), back, thighs, knees, hips (jangha), legs and 
the entire frame. 

The worships of nine goddesses viz. Suddha, Kalika, 
Lalita, Malini, Vasundhara, Sarasvati, Rama, Gauri and 
Durga and of two gods viz. Bafuka, a boy of 5 years, 
and Ganesa of 0 years, are enjoined. So also of 8 
Bhairavas viz. Asitanga Bhairava, Ruru, Canrlaj 
Krodha, Unmatta, Kapali, Bhisana and Samhara and 
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of 8 Devis viz. Mahamaya Kalaratri, Sarvamangala, 
Damaruka, Rajarajesvari, Sampatprada, Bhagavatl and 
Kumari. The 6 Saktis attendant on the Devis, are 
named: Ananga Kusuma, Manmatha, Madana, 

Kusumatura, Madanatura and Sisira. 

The worship of the Mukhya being over, the remain¬ 
ing maidens should next be attended to. They should 
be allowed to eat of the food offered up to them in silence. 
No sound of any instrument should be made to disturb 
them at their meals. The worshipper with folded hands 
should sing in their praise a hymn called Kumaristotra 
(16 verses in anustup metre, from the Mahakala 'Sam- 
hitd). After they have taken their food.they should be 
served with betels in due form. This is followed by the 
offering of dak$ina, and finally the ceremony of visarjana. 

The leaving of their dishes should be given to jackals 
or buried in the earth. 

The worship of the virgin is recommended during 
the Navaratra festival for 9 days in succession. The 
names of the nine Durgas to be worshipped on the nine 
days are: HrJlekha, Gagana, Rakta, Mahocchu$ma, 
.Karalika, Iccha, Jnana, Kriya and Durga. Last of all 
we find the following remarkable expression: — 
yadi sa k§obham ayati svayam eva vilasini/ 
taya saha nayed ratrim vasaram va nisitadhih// 
kumarim na sprsed eva bhavayuktena cetasa/ 
anyatha mptyum ayati no ced devi paranmukhl// 
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